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PREl-'ACE 


In the present work I have brought together some results 
of ray researches extending over a number of years into various 
branches of the history and culture of Ancient India and its 
colonies. Some of the topics taken up in this volume were 
discussed previously by scholars of undoubted distinction. But 
it seemed desirable, in view of the importance of the subjects 
concerned, to deal with them afresh somewhat more fully and 
critically than heretofore. The subject-matter of the remain¬ 
ing Essays, it is believed, is being created here for the first time. 

Because of the variety of their types as well as the extent 
and duration of their course, if not for their other qualities, the 
Ancient Indian chronicles and dynastic lists as well as sacred 
biographies and ecclesiastical annals should have deserved, it 
would seem, the serious attention of scholars long ago. Never¬ 
theless it is a fact that a comprehensive and critical account of 
Ancient Indian Historical literature has yet to be written. Else¬ 
where I have attempted to fill in some of the chapters of this 
unwritten volume by contributing critical studies of early bio¬ 
graphies of the Buddha as well as of the dynastic chronicles of 
Kashmir and Bana’s chronicle of King Harsa (Sec Indian His¬ 
torical Quarterly Vol. XVII, No. 2, June 1941: Ibid. Vol. J 

XVIII, Nos, 3-4, September and December 1942; Ibid. Vol. I 

XIX, Nos. i-2 t March and June 1943; Indian Culture, Vol. I 1 
July-Scpccmber 1942). The same object, has led me to describe 
in the First Essay of the present work - the oldest types of Indian 
historical compositions as revealed in the Vedic literature. 


The inscriptions of Asoka, supplemented by the legends of 
the great Emperor and a few later references, constitute an ample 
mass of valuable data for reconstructing the History of India at 
one of the peaks of its civilization. Nevertheless, their interpre¬ 
tation presents numerous difficulties even after a century of 
study and research. In the Second Essay I have sought to con¬ 
sider the views of a number of scholars regarding various aspects 
of Indian constitution and administration in the time of the 
Great Maurya. 

For an adequate survey of the social and economic history 
of Ancient India it is essential to take stock of slavery in a mild 
form as one of its recognised institutions. In the Third Essay 
I have attempted to trace the history of this institution from 
the times of the Vedic Sainhitas to those of the later Smreis. 
The opportunity has been taken in this connection to draw a 
complete comparison and contrast between the attitude of the 
Arth&sastra and die Dharmasastra towards slavery. 

Questions regarding the position of the king, the influence 
of popular assemblies, the king’s ownership of the soil and the 
like, arc of fundamental importance from die point of view of the 
constitutional history of Ancient India. In the bulk of the 
Fourth Essay I have to examine two important recent interpre¬ 
tations of Hindu theories of the origin of Kingship as well as of 
the evolution of Vedic monarchy. The remaining portion of 
this Essay is occupied with the criticism of another view relating 
to the general character of Ancient Indian monarchy. In the 
following Essay I have tried to consider two recent views deal¬ 
ing with the much discussed problem of the composition and 
functions of Vedic Assemblies. Mention may be made in diis 


connection of the Thirteenth Essay in which I have attempted 
to discover, from a thorough analysis of Vcdic coronation rituals 
and their dogmatic exposition, the points of constitutional signi¬ 
ficance embodied therein. A close scrutiny of a new interpretation 
of three texts usually taken to support the ease for the king’s sole 
ownership of the soil has been attempted in the Sixth Essay. 

For a critical and connected account of Ancient Indian 
administration it is essential that the large number of technical 
terms and titles with which it abounds should be accurately ex¬ 
plained as far as possible. In the Seventh Essay I have endea¬ 
voured to unravel the precise significance of a number of such 
terms and to distinguish, where necessary, between their 
different connotations at different periods of history. 

While the political history of Ancient Bengal has been 
more or less thoroughly explored in recent years, there are still 
big gaps left in our knowledge of its economic and religious 
history. In the Eighth and Ninth Essays it has been attempted 
to fill two such gaps. In the former case evidence has been 
culled especially from a number of Ratnapariksa works to indi¬ 
cate the mineral wealth of Ancient Bengal. In the latter ease a 
unique terracotta plaque from the old Buddhist shrine at Pahar- 
pur has been held on the strength of extensive as well as varied 
archaoological and literary evidence to illustrate for the first time 
a well-known ritual of the Sakta cult within the limits of this 
Province. 

The publication of the unique chronicle of King Rnmapaln 
by the late Mm. Hara Prasad Sastri, which for the first time 
illumined a dark comer in the late eleventh-century history of 
Bengal, has given rise to an extraordinarily keen controversy 
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about the leading actors of that drama. In the Tenth Essay I 
have attempted to deal as fully and impartially as possible with 
diese figures and to indicate the significance of the revolution 
in which they played their part. 

It is a historical truism to assert the intimate relation bet¬ 
ween the archaeology of Greater India and that of its home-land. 
So close indeed is this contact chat frequently the key to the 
interpretation of the former is to be found in the latter. On the 
other hand the types of antiquities represented by the former 
are often helpful in throwing light upon die characteristics of 
the latter. In the Eleventh Essay I have sought to identify in 
the light of various Indian Silpasastra texts a unique temple-type 
referred to in a Cambodian inscription of the ninth century A.D. 
In the following Essay the various types of Lokesvara images 
found in Indo-China have been compared, as far as possible, 
with their prototypes on the Indian soil. 

It has often been the fashion to divide the history of India 
into a number of broad chronological periods. While ordinarily 
these divisions arc characterised as 'Hindu,' ‘Muhammadan' 
and 'British,' they arc sometimes given as 'Ancient,' ‘Mediae¬ 
val’ and ‘Modern.’ A still greater diversity of opinion exists as 
regards the dividing-line between the different periods. In the 
Fourteenth and concluding Essay these different views have been 
subjected to a close scrutiny and an attempt has been made to 
arrive at the proper solution. 

Of the fourteen Essays comprised in this volume, the third 
part of -No. I (Vedic Historical Traditions), the second and 
third parts of No. IV and lastly No. V (On the Nature and 
Functions of Vedic Assemblies) and No. XIH (Vedic Cere - 
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monies of Royal and Imperial Consecration and their Constitu¬ 
tional Significance) arc published here lor the first time. The 
remaining Essays (or parts of Essays) appeared in various 
Journals and Proceedings of learned Societies during the last 
twenty years and are now brought out in a revised and up-to-date 
form. Thus the Third Essay was published in the Calcutta 
Review, Third Series. Vol. XIV, February 1925. The first part 
of the Fourth Essay appeared in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. I, Nos. 2-3 (June and September 1925) and the Sixth and 
Second Essays in Vol. II. No. I (March 1926) and Vol. VI, 
Nos. 3 and 4 (September and December 1930) of the same 
Journal. The Seventh Essay is made up of four parts published 
respectively in Proceedings and Transactions oj the Fourth All- 
India Oriental Conference (Allahabad 1928), Proceedings anti 
Transactions of the Sixth All-India Oriental Conference (Patna 
1930), Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume 
(Madras 1936) and Proceedings and Transactions of the Ninth 
All-India Oriental Conference (Trivandrum 1940). Hie Eighth 
and Tenth Essays originally appeared in Bengali, the fiftt being 
contributed to the Festschrift (Haraprasad Samvardhana Lekha- 
mala Part II, Calcutta 1339 B.S.) presented to the late 
Mm. Pandit Hara • Prasad Sastn by his friends and 
admirers on his 75th birthday, while the latter was 
published by the Divya Smrti Samiti as the writer's Presidential 
Address at the Third Annual Session of the Divya Commemo¬ 
ration Celebration in 1343 B.S. The Fourteenth Essay was 
published in the Modern Review, Calcutta Vol. XLJX, No. 4 
(April 1931). The Eleventh Essay, which was read by die writer 
at the Eighth International Congress of Historical Sciences 
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(Zurich, 1938), was published in the Journal oj the Greater 
India Society, Vol. VII, No. 2 (July 1940), while the Twelfth 
Essay appeared in Vol. V, Nos. r & 2 (January and July 1938) 
of the same Journal. The Ninth Essay was published in the 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Session oj the Indian 
History Congress, Calcutta 1939. Of the First Essay, the first 
two parts were published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XVIII, Nos. r-2 (March & June, 1942). 

I have to apologise to my readers for the number of mis¬ 
prints (especially as regards transliterations from the .Sanskrit) 
which has crept into this work. The more serious of these errors 
have been corrected at the end. It is also regretted that there 
has been some want of uniformity as regards the transliteration 
of Indian proper names. 

My acknowledgments arc due to the editors of various 
periodicals and Proceedings of learned Societies from which 
many of these Essays as above-mentioned have been re¬ 
produced, to the Directors and staff of the Calcutta Oriental 
Press Lt'd. for the uniform courtesy extended to me throughout 
die printing of this work, and to my son Mr. R. K. Ghoshal, 
M.A., for the preparation of the Index. 

In conclusion it is my earnest hope that the following pages 
will form the starting-point of fresh discussions facilitating a 
closer approach towards solution of die numerous knotty prob¬ 
lems of Indian and Greater Indian History and Culture presented 
in this volume. 

GREATER INDIA SOCIETY , U. N. GHOSHAL 

Calcutta, 

24th March, 1944. 
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The Beginnings of Indian Historiography 

i. mi*. VA AIMS AND GOTRA-l'RA VARA LISTS OP 

viioic i.rrr-RATiJRi; 

The ceremonies of the Veche sacrificial ritual, which form 
the entire subject-matter of the inter Sam hi Us and the Briih- 
manas, almost necessarily implied*.! long succession of teachers 
through whom they were handed down from the most ancient 
down to comparatively recent times. It is to die period of die 
Brahman as which exhibit the first systematic expositions of the 
sacrificial ceremonies that we can trace back die oldest genealo¬ 
gical lists ( yamsas ) of Vcdic teachers and their pupils. The 
Vamsa Brahman a forming a separate branch of the- Samaveda 
school has a vamsa consisting of not less chan sixty names 
beginning with a teacher called Vaisrava and traced back 
through its last human teacher Kasyapa to the gods Agni, Indra, 
Vayu, Mrtyu. Prajapati and Brahman the Self-existent One.' 
Two separate vamsas are found in the Jaiminjya Upanisad 
Brahmana (in, 40-42 and iv, 16-17) likewise belonging to die 
Samaveda school. One of dicse has fifty names beginning with 
Brahman and ending with Vaipascita Dardliajayand Gupta 
Lauhiteya, while the other consists of fourteen names only, 
beginning with Indra and ending with Sudatta Parasarya. The 
Brhailaranyaka Upanisad, forming die concluding portion of 

1 See die li'C in H. Zimmer, Siudien zur Gcscbichtc der Gotras, 
pp. 31-30. The lists in Max Muller, History oj Sanskrit Literature, Panioi 
Office ed., pp. 033-234. and Weber, Indische Studien iv, 371 f?., give fifty- 
nine names omiuing die lasr name Vaifravn. 
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Satapatba Brabmana, has two t Mimsas n. 6 and IV. 6) of 

fifty-eight and sixty names respectively, which agree with each 
other in several parts. The list begins with Pamimasya ami 
ends with Brahman, 8 The Brbatltiranyaba-Ufhfnhuitl (vj, 5) 
has another vamsa consisting in the Knnva recension of two lists, 
one of fifty-two names and the other of forty-eight only. I hese 
lists of which the first thirty-six have all names ending in nictm 
nymics agree with each ocher up to a teacher called Snmjivipmvn 
beyond whom they diverge into separate branches. 2 3 4 This has 
been plausibly explained 1 on the supposition that .SanijivTputrn 
united two lines of teachers, one of which is traced back through 
Vac (the Goddess of speech). Ambhint (the voice of thunder) 
to Aditya (the sun), while the other is carried hack through 
Prajapatt to Brahman. To illustrate the character of these 
vamas, it will be sufficient to quote one example, that of the 
shorter list in the faimintys Upantsad Brabmana which we 
give below in Oertcl's translation \JAOS. t vol. xvi. Part I, 
1894. PP . 2:4.15]:— 

"Verily thus ludru tnM this itdgitba «{ live GUy/itritsUmtui, the UpAnisatl, 
the immortal, to Agastya. Agastya to Isa Synvasvi, Isa Syavjuvi in G.iusOkii. 
Gnmukti to Jvalsyana, )v 3 l 5 yana to $Atyayani, SfitySyani in Rams 
Krntujfitcya Vaiyaghrapadya, Rama Kratujatcya Vaiyaghrapadyn to Smikha 
BSbhravya, Sankha Babhravya to Daks* Katyiyani A trey a, Daks* Kaiyayani 

2 Par the two list* in the Kanv.i rcccn<ion. see Max Muller's tr. of the 
Upttnis*ds, Part n. SBE., vol xv, pp. u8-tao, 185-188. For comparison with 
the parallel versions in the MiidliynntJina recension as well as for comparison 
of the two first-named vomfas, see lbut., 118-120/7 and pp. 186-187/1. 

3 For the list in the Kanvn recension, jot Max Miiller. op. «vV„ pp. 125. 
X2-J. Fot comparison with tin Madhyamlimi version, stv Ibid., p. 01411. The 
second list is wanting in the Mfidhy.-iiulinti text, hiti a very similar one is 
found in the iaUpdiha BrUhnutu/t, x, 6 5. q, 

4 Mux Miiller, op. cil„ p. 230 . 
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Autyu 10 Kaiiuu Vsirnkya, Kuritsa Vfirakyu to Suynjna Sfuulilya, Suy.ijfu 
Siindilya to J.iyuuiu Vgrakya, Jnyantit Vawkyn in Janavrmu Vurakya, J ano¬ 
smia Vilraky.i u» Stulatra PariiGryu." 

Wc may next men cion a i tamU given at the end oE the late 
Stihkbayana Arany aka of the Rg Veda* This consists of 
eighteen names beginning with Gunakhya Sahkhayana and 
ending with Brahman, the Seif-existent One. Lastly, we may 
refer to die AJundaka Upanisad of the /itbarva Veda which 
opens with a short list of seven teachers beginning .with 
Brahman and ending with Saimaka Mahasala.* 

If wc have now to judge the historical value of the vamsas, 
we must admit at the outset that the highest links in the chain 
consist of names of deities Jike Agni. Vayu, India and, last but 
not the least, Brahman. But the remaining and by far the more 
considerable portions of these lists consist of human teachers. 
On general as well as particular grounds the names and succes¬ 
sion of human teachers may be accepted as a historical fact. It 
is now generally admitted that the period of the Brahmanas 
from the very nature of their subject-matter and the range as 
well as variety of their literature must have extended over many 
centuries. 5 6 7 To this must be added the fact that many of the 
names of teachers in the main portions of the lists are actually 
quoted as authorities in the Satapatha Brahmana and similar t 

5 See Appendix to A. R. Keith, Ailareya Aranyaka, pp. 3*7-328, 
Auccdota Oxoniemift, Aryan Scrio, Part ix, Oxford 1909, 

6 See SUE., vol. xv, p. 28. 

7 Cf. M. Wintc mi tat. History of Indian Literature, vol. 1. pp. 194-195: — 
•"We are compelled to assume .t period of several centuries for the origin and 

propagation of this literature.The sacrificial science itself requires 

centuries for its development." Cf. also lbid. t p. 302. ** 
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texts. What is more, some of these personages are evidently 
singled out as taking an outstanding share in the development 
of the doctrine." Without therefore going so far as to say with 
Max Muller’ that “with the exception of the highest links in 
each chain of teachers the lists have an appearance of 
authenticity rarely to be race with in Indian compositions.' 1 we 
may state that: they cerrainly reach a high degree of historical 
probability. It has, however, not been posable as yet to fit in 
chc long and formidable lists of the vamsas into the Vedic 
chronological scheme. ‘ 

We may pause here to indicate chc importance of the parr 
played by the lace Brahmana schools of the Sanut Veda and the 
Yajur Veda in the creation of the vamsa lists. In the 
Brdhmanas of chc Kg Veda and chc Atbarva Veda, as in those 
of the Samaveda and the Yajurvedas. individual teachers arc 
. often cited as authorities on various parts of die ritual. 10 But 
neither the Aitareya nor the Kausitaki Brahmann belonging 

8 Cf, Zimmer, op cit., p. 29//.:—"Die Rollc nbschlicwtider Autoritar 
dcr gcnanntm Personen ffir die cinzelnctt Toxic rrgibc «eh nii< dor Hriufigkm 
und Art dcr Anfuhnmg ihrer Mcinnngcn, durch die diese ah umvidtrrsprocheti 
trad endgiilrig crscheincn." He justifies hi* statement by the example of 
Y.ijruvnlkya who is quoted eighteen times in the Selap/tiba Brahmana as 
compared with nine quotations of the next frequently cited teacher Artini and 
who twice figures n» the Jast and the most conclusive oF n triad of quoted 
authorities He abo refers to fihyiyaiti who is quota! seven times in ihc 
Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana as compared with Baku Dalbhya and Brahma- 
datta Caikitancyn who conic next with two quotations each. 

9 Op. cit., p. 229. 

10 Thus ns Zimmer, op. cH.. p. 2911.. j>oinv» out, Kausitaki is cited fourteen 
times and Paihgyn nine times in the Kausitaki Brahmana. while several times 
Kausitaki follows Paiitgya in the order of amhnricicx cited For the references 
see also Keith, Rg Veda Brabmams, HOS.. vol. xxv, p. a411. 
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to the Rg Veda school, nor earlier lira!)manas of the Samaveda, 
nor even the earlier portions of the $a la pat ha Bra b man a > have 
preserved vamsa lists. It is only in the late Brahmanas of the 
Samaucda and later portions of the Satapatba Brdbmana that 



ing scepticism about Vedic sacrificial ritual, of which we have 
indications in the Brahmanas themselves and which was to 
culminate in the revolt of Buddhism and Jainism, led the 
priestly authors of the late Brahmana texts to justify themselves 
with the weight of formidable authority going back to the 
gods." 

In the lacer Vedic eexts of the Grbyasiitras the lists of 
teachers are brought into relation with the domestic ritual. 
Among the daily duties binding on the Snataka (would- 
be householder) and the Grhastha (householder) arc included 
bathing and Vedic study. An essential appendage of these 
ceremonies or of one or other of them is the tar pan a rite. 13 
The tarpana consists in satiating deities, sages and manes with 
offerings of water. To take one example, Asvalayana Grhya - 
siitra (in. 4. 1-5) begins with a list of thirty-one deities, Praja- 
pati, Brahman, the Vedas, the Devas, the sages and so forth, 
to whom the water should be offered by the householder. Then 
follows a list of sages consisting in the first instance of a group 
of twelve names which have been identified with those of seers 

u For some evidence about disintegration of the Vedic religion in the 
Br 3 lun«na period, see Keith, Vat a Dribmaiuu, pp. 25-26. 

12 For different views of die relation of larjunm to bathing ami Vedn 
study, sec Oldcnbcrg, SHE., vol. xxiX. pp. 120- mu.; P, V, Kane, History of 
Dharmstifislrn, pp. < 568 . 695. 
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ol various mdndalas of the liguedii. Then comes ,i number of 
sages including teachers of sutrth, bhtnyus, etc. .is well as 
Kahola, Kausitaki, Atturcya. Asvaliiynna and m. (milt who .uc 
teachers well-known to the Hr&ljffMM, Auwytik’d and related 
works. 18 Similar, but not identical, lists arc found in <’d»iT 
Crhyasucras and even in one Dharmasutra." 

A great gulf separates these lace lists from the tvrm#i> u( 
the Brahmana texts. In the older lists the human teachers were 
evidently regarded as historical personages whose names and 
order of succession it was necessary to record correctly as proof 
of * genuineness of the teaching. In the later accounts the 
teachers have risen to die rank of semi-divine personages to he 
venerated along with groups of deities and manes. It was there¬ 
fore no longer necessary, as the above examples testify, 
to transmit the names in genealogical succession. 7 he lists in 
fact consist of a jumble of ancient as well as modern teachers 
from the remote times of the Rg Veda to the late period of the 
sutras. It is characteristic of the looseness of dtese later accounts 
that even the teachers' names arc needlessly duplicated.''' 

Next to the vamsas and other lists of teachers in die Vcdic 
texts may be mentioned the family genealogies indicated by 

*3 For «i summary of the .ibove list, msc Kane, up. cit., pp. 690-91. 

14 Sec Sankhiymui GrbyasHtm , iv, 9-10, tr. SBE., vol. XXix. pp. 121-123; 
Sambavya GrhyasHir* quoted, Weber, Indlscbc Studion xv. 154; Hlmnyakrit 
Grbyasutra, 11, 19, 20; BaudhUyana Grhynsuir/t, in, 9; llbitrdduajd GrbydiHi/d. 

, til, Q-i i, also Bdndbaynna Dharmjiiitra. it, 9 etc. For discrepancies between 
these authorities, see Kune, op. cit., pp. 692-693. 

*5 Cf. the duplications Kaufftuki and Mnhafemifltaki, Paihgyj and Mah.V 
pairigya, Aitareyn and Mahaitoreya, AudavSIu and MnltamlitvTihi—in the 
dsvaiiytuia Grbya list ubovc referred to. 
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die terms ' gotni ‘ and pravara.' These may roughly be trans¬ 
lated as family* or lineage’ and as the illustrious ancestors who 
have contributed to the credit of the same." Goira in 
its technical sense occurs already in an Atbaruti Veda text (v. 
21. j) where it clearly means 'a group of men connected ro- 
gether by blood.* References to prdvtlra under die name 
arscya and to pravara sages are found in some texts of die Rg 
Vcdar Systematic lists of joints and pra varus, however, make 
their appearance only in the lace Srantasutras, diose handy 
manuals that were composed in later times for dealing with the 
great mass of the Srantn sacrifices.“ By way of illustration, we 
tjiiorc below from the excellent work of P. V. Kant (np. ctt., 
p. ^90) the gotra and pravara divisions of two of the most re¬ 
nowned families, the Bhrgtts and the Ahgirasas, as given in 
these ancient authorities: — 

Hlngm arc of two sorts, jnmndngnya anil noii-Jiiiiiadagnyfl. Tile 
jBmadagny.i Blirgm arc again two-fold. Vulvas and Bklas for Vidas}, the nnn- 
Jitiiiadflgnya Mlirgirv arr live fnltl. itamslv* Arvriji’n.n. Yaskas, Mitrayiis, 

1 6 Kane. op. cit., p. 497, explains the connection between gotm and 
pravar* ns follows:—" Goira is the latest ancestor or one of the Incest ancestors 
of a person by wbosr name bis family has been known for generations, while 
pravara i> conscituicd by the sage or sages who lived in the remotest past, 
who were most illustrious and who arc generally the ancestors of the goira 
sages or in some eases the remotest ancestor alone." 

if Ibid., rx. 97. 51; vm, 102. I. 45. 3 etc Gted in Kane, op. cit.. 
pp. 479. 486 87. 

18 Snell lists arc found for example in the SramasAtras of AUfaHyana. 
Pr. ir. vi. 10-15, (Bib. Ind. eel., pp. 875-885), J 3 'andhayantt (Bib. Ind. cd, vol. Ill, 
pp. 415-467). Apastamba. xxtv. 5-10, (Bib. Ind. cd. pp. 268-277). Bewle* the 
above Zimmer, np. cit., p. 6. quotes the $r/uM<uulras of Kityayam and LxugSksi. 
white Kane, op. cit., p. 483, cites the Sraaiasiilra of Salyasadb/t Hiranyakrii 
XXI, which gives the same list as Apastamba Srauiasutra with n few changes. 
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Vainyns and Sunnkas. Under each of these subdivision' then- air many gmrj\. 
on the name* and u umbci* of which the Suirakiiav arc mil agin«l IIicm* 
divisions of Ulugm arc given luw .uumbug m haudha\.uia .\|M'I.iiii1m lias 
only six of litem, a' be excludes tticlftv Irvin dm Rump Auordui)* tn 
Kiityayana, Blvrgui have twelve subdivision'. 

“The Angirugann has three division'! Gautamat, l\haiadva]a> and 
Kcvalahgirnsiut; out of whom Gautama' have seven NuUlivisiiun. lllui.ul\.ij,is 
Jiavc four and Kcvala-Ahgirasas have six sub divisions, and each ol iliev again 
is subdivided into numerous guiras. This is according to Uaudluvaiia (hint 
Sutrakaras differ os to the sub-divisions.....’.'’ 

The gotras and pravaras were intimately connected with 
the social and religious system ol the Vcdic Aryans from an 
early period. To take a few examples, marriage was forbidden 
not only within the same gotru hue also within the same pra- 
vara. As regards inheritance, property of a person dying with 
out issue was vested in his near sagoiras. Consecration ol ilsc 
domestic fire was preceded by invocation of one’s gutra and 
pravara ancestors, hi die ceremonies of tonsure and investiture 
with the sacred thread, there were minute differences ol detail 
according to different gotras and pravaras of the boy’s family.** 
k might therefore be thought that die genuineness of these lists 
was beyond question. Unfortunately the Srantasulras which 
are our primary sources contradict themselves not only as re¬ 
gards numbers of gotras, but also the names, numbers and order 
of succession within the same gotraj From this it appears 
that there was no unanimity even as regards the number of the 
original gotras. In the appendix of his work (pp. uO^-uU)), 
Kane, while giving after Batidhayana a classified list of forty- 

19 For details and reference*, ur Mix Muller, np. cil., pj». 20 *204; K.ine. 
op. tit., pp. 481-483 nnd p. 491. 

20 For a number of striking examples sre func, op. «//,. pp, 481/^90, Jtje. 
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nine prtuvtrd groups and the got ms among which they air dis¬ 
tributed. notices vime striking divergences in the lists of Asva- 
iayana. Apasinnihn ami Snryasadhu. In his German translation 
of / 7 prisUtmbit ShWldSHthti (Inland gives (Ibid., vol. in, pp. 409- 
qn), as an appendix u» ilu* prdvdrtitlhyTiyd, parallel lists of Rsi 
genealogies Iroin Apastamha and Batidlmyana. When Zimmer \ 
(pp. til,, pp. 6-7) says with regard to these lists. "Dass sic 
sich widerspreehen otler denselbcn Namcn in mehreren 
Gruppcn hieren. kommt nur vcrcinxdt vor,“ wc must accept 
his view with great modifications. Even Pnrusottama, author 
of the Vraiutrd-mtinjnfi which i.s the leading authority on die 
subject in later rimes, is quite emphatic alx>ut the 
discrepancies/' It would seem that a very long interval sepa¬ 
rated the beginnings of the gotra and prav<tr<t divisions from 
their systematic arrangement in the Srdutdsutm. Whatever 
that may he. wc may safely conclude chat these old genealogical 
lists have a substratum of historical reality. 


a 1 See Kane. op. cit., p. 483. 
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a. THE GATHAS AND NARASAMSIS, INI- !W USA'S ANN 
PURANAS 01- VI-DIC. UIl-RAIUKI 

However authentic die genealogies of the Vedic religions 
teachers and the Vedic lists of gotrns and prawns might he, 
they would form at best a skeleton of historical compositions 
properly so called. A more definite approach to history is 
marked by some ancillary branches of learning known to the 
Vedic times, to which we now refer. These arc die gathas and 
the narasamsts which may be roughly translated as 'epic song 
verses’ and 'songs in praise of heroes' respectively.' Already 
in a passage of the lace tenth Ixxsk of the JSgrct/ti (lint/., «S^. 0), 
gathas and narasamsts arc mentioned as distinct hut evidently 
allied types of composition, though elsewhere gatbA is used in 
the more general sense of ‘song.* 2 The /Uharva Vafa, (\v. 
6. y/\) mentions gat has and narasamsts as the last and evidently 
the least important of a scries of enumerated texts. J The daily 
study of gathas and narasamsts (or narasamsi gat has) following 
that of die Rk, die Yajus, the Sanian, the Atharvnhgirnv and 
other texts is enjoined upon the householder in solemn and 
moving words in the Brahmana and later works. 1 

i Cf. WintciiULz, History nf Indian Literature, vol. i, p. iaf». 

a Cf. Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, s.v. 

3 Thr series runs as follows —r«/>. sZmini. yajhmxt. brahman. itiKr.th. 
fntritnam, gilhab nariisAmsyah. 

4 Cf. Sat. Br., si, 5. ft. 4-8— S.B.Il. vnl. xi.iv, pp 96-98; Taitt, Ar . n, 
JO. ctl. Annntlftiroma Snnslc Series, vol. r. p. 144; Asv Gf. S. ill. \ 

vol. xxix, pp. arft-aig. (n these passages thr various classes t>( texts 
are said to constitute as many forms of offerings to the gixh. uml ihni 
recitation is vaiil 10 satiate 1101 only thr gn<K. hur also the Ivilim, 
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As forms of literary genre, though not as distinct branches 
of learning, the gnthds and nnraiamsls have their parallels at 
least in part, in some hymns and portions of hymns in the 
Rgveda and Atharva Veda Sami litas. We refer, in die first 
instance, 10 the so-called Danastuds (’’Praises of Gifts”), which 
form the concluding verses of a number of Rgvedic hymns. Of 
these hymns it has been said by a competent authority: — 

"Some of them arc songs ol victory, in whirl) ihc god Intlra is praised, 
beemive he ha< IicIjkmI some king to acliicvc a victory over his enemies. 
With the praiw/of the god is turned the glorification of the victorious king. 
Finally, however, the singer praises his patron, who has presented him with 
oxen, horses and beautiful slaves out of the booty of war... Others arc very 
long sacrificial songs, also mostly addressed to Indro, anti they also arc fol¬ 
lowed by verses in which the patron of the vjetiGee is praised, because he 
gave the singer a liberal priestly fee."' 

Another partial parallel is to be found in the so-called 
Ktincapa hymns of the /llbnrvn Vain* of which we give below 
a specimen in Bloomfield’s, translation 7 : — 

"Listen ye to the high praise ol the king who rule* over all peoples the 
god who is above mortals, of Vaiivan.tra Parikjit! 

" 'Parikjit has procured for us a secure dwelling, wheu he. die most 
excellent one, went to bis seat.' (Tims) die husband in Kum-latul, when he 
founds his household, converses with his wife. 

11 'What may l bring to thee, curds, stirred drink, or liquor?' Thus the 
wife asks her husband in the kingdom of king Parikjit- 

"Like light tile ripe barley tuns over beyond rite mouth (of the vessels). 
The people thrive merrily in the kingdom of king Pariksit." 

The gatbls and nhrasnmsh formed such a necessary accom¬ 
paniment of Vedic sacrificial ceremonies that cHcir recitation 
was incorporated in the rituals of some of the great sacrifices. 

5 Wintemitz, up. cii., vol. i, p. 114. 

6 Atharva Veda, xx, 117-136. 7 S.U.E., vol. xui, pp. 197-198. 
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Wc may illustrate this in the first instance from the example 
of the Asvamedha which the Satdpatbd Brdhmana. XIII. i. i. i 
aptly calls 'the king of sacrifices,’ and which could only he per¬ 
formed by a victorious king or by a paramount ruler." On a 
number of occasions during the course of the sacrifice provision 
is made for the recitation of gat has by musicians in praise of 
the sacrificer. On the day of letting loose of the sacri¬ 
ficial horse the vmaganagms (i.c., as explained by the 
commentator, die musicians who sang to the accompaniment 
of all sorts of lutes) arc required to sing praises of the sacrificer 
along with those of just kings of ancient times. This was re¬ 
peated daily during the whole year of the horse's wandering 
and was continued in die same way down to die day of the 
sacrificed initiation (diktf). Afterwards die musicians have 
to sing daily, as before, praises of the sacrificer along with those 
of the gods." Towards die conclusion of the ceremony the 
musicians have to sing praises of the sacrificer along with those 
of Prajapari. 8 9 10 StilJ more pointed reference is made to the con¬ 
tents of die gathas in connection with some other portions of 
the ceremonial. On the day of letting loose the horse, a Brnli- 
mana lute-player ( ymagitbin ) has to sing to the acconipani- 


8 For a detailed account of the sacrifice according ro the text* <*l the 
While Y.ijurvcda, namely VOjisaneyn Sam hit* xxitff. Sat. Hr. xin, 1-5, Katy. 
Sr. S. xx. A hat. Sr. S. x, 6-10. see now the excellent work of P.-E Dumont. 
/. Ahamedh*. ParivLouvain, 1927. Tin* appendix to this contains in. of the 
Black Yajurvcdn version as given in A past. Sr. S.. xx, 1-23, Harulh. Sr. ,V„ xv. 
1. 30 and some fragment* of rhe Sr. S. of Vudhtila. 

9 See Dumont, op. cit.. pp. 40. tfi, Ci I. giving lull refen-mcv 

to Dumont, op. «.//., pp. m, i*r>. 230. 
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incur of the ulttira-mamlra (a kind of vina, according to the 
commentator) three stanzas composed by himself on such topics 
as he performed such and such sacrifice', ‘he gave such and such 
gifts.' On die same day a Bralimana hue-player sings three 
gatbas similarly composed by himself and relating to the sacri¬ 
fices and gifts of the sacrificer, while a Ksatriyn lute-player 
does the same on topics relating to the battles fought and the 
victories won by the sacrificer. This has to be repeated each 
day during the whole year. 11 

In the above, it will be noticed, reference is made to 
gtilbas celebrating generally the sacrificcr's praises along with 
those of ancient kings or of gods, as well as those specifically 
praising the king’s achievements as a sacrificer and conqueror. 
Concrete instances of these types are found in a scries of more 
or less parallel texts of SaUyatbn Bribmana (xni, 5. 4. 1 ff.,) 
and fcinkbayana Sniuld-sulra (xvi. 9) listing the famous kings 
performing the Asvamcdha sacrifice and of Aitarcya Brabmana 
(viii, 21 - 23 ) enumerating the kings who performed the ‘Great 
Consecration of IndraV 3 * To take a few examples, the gatha 
quoted about king Jnnamejaya Pariksita is as follows: la " 


11 Domonl, op. cit.. pp. 32, 41-43. 304. 306. 

12 A link between these two sets o( lists is furnished l>y the fact that 
most of the kings (icifoiiuing the 'Great Consecration' arc said in the AiUireya 
Bribmmut to have offered the horse nacrifice. Cf the following:—“With 
this great anointing of Indrj Turn Kavaseyu anointed Jananu-jnya Pariksita. 
Thereupon fanamejaya Pariksita went lutind the with, conquering on every 
side, and offered tile horse in sacrifice." Ail. Br.. viii, at, Keiths tr. 

. iza Ait. Br .. vm. at. Keith’s tr. (A.O.S., XXV, p. $36)= Art. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 2, 
and with slight variations Sabkb. Sr. S. xvi, 9. 1. 
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"At Astuulivam, u horse grass-eating, 

Adorned with gold and yellow garland. 

Ol dappled hue, was hound, 

By Jmiaiucjaya for the gods." 

Of king Marutca Aviksita the following giitha is 
quoted: m 

'*Tlui Maims as oUcudnuta 
Dwelt in die house of Mantua; 

Of Avtksita Kamapri 

The All-gods were the assessor*." 

The gathas of Kraivya, the Pancala king, arc introduced 
to us in the following way: 13 

"At Parivakr 3 , the Pandln overlord of tlte Krivis seized a horse imam 
lor sacrifice, with offering gifts of a hundred thousand (head of cattle). A 
thousand myriads there were, ami Hvc-wvl-twenty hundreds. which the 
Brahmnims of the Pattellas from every quarter divided between them " 

Lastly the gathas about Bharata, son of Duhsanta, arc as 
follows:' 3 * 

"Covered with golden trapping*. 

Beasts black with wliite links, 

At Masnara Bharata gave, 

A hundred ami seven ntytiadv 

The great deed of Bharata. 

„ Neither men before or after. 

As die sky a man with his hand*. t 

The five peoples have not attained.'* 

The verses about Janamejaya, Kraivya and Bharata just 
quoted evidently belong to the class of gathas in praise of kings’ 
sacrifices and gifts to which reference is made in the account of 

12b Ait. Dr.. vui. at. Cf. Sal. Dr., xm, 5. 4. 6 : SaiiUr. Sr. S.. wi, cj 16. 

13 Sal. Dr.. XiU, 5. 4. 7-8 (Eggfling's ir.). 

13a Ail. Dr., vui, 23 —Sat. XIU. 5. 4. 11 ff. 
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the Asvamedha sacrifice mentioned above. On the ocher hand, 
the verse relating to Marutta Aviksita comes within the cate¬ 
gory of gathas praising the kings along with die gods. Of 
another class of gathas, those in honour of the gods, also referred 
to in the account of the Asvnmedha given alcove, it is unneces¬ 
sary to speak in the present place. Concrete examples of this 
class are the Iudragathas ( songs in honour of Indra') to which 
reference is made'in the / hbarva Veda (xx. 128. 12-16) and the 
Ail/trey a Brahmana (vi, 32). 

As in the ease of the ritual of the Asvamedha, the recita¬ 
tion of gat hits was made by some authorities part and parcel of 
the grhya sacrificial ritual. One of the important 'domestic' 
rites is the Sim an ton nay an a (‘parting of the hair') which is per¬ 
formed on the expectant mother in the fourth, sixth, seventh or 
eighth month of pregnancy. Here the husband has to. ask two 
lute-players {yina-gathins) to sing about the king or anybody 
else who is still more valiant” or about king Soma.’" 

Like the gathas, the ndrdsamsis are also found to he incor¬ 
porated in some of the great sacrificial ceremonies. The San- 
khayana Srauta-sutra, in the course of its description of the 
Purusamedha sacrifice, mentions'" a scries of ten ndrdsamsis 
which arc to be sung in regular cycles of ten day’s duration. 
Each of these is accompanied by a short statement of its subject- 
matter and a reference to the corresponding hymns of the 
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Sinhhaysiut Gjhyitskira . 1 . 22 . 11-12 amt Parnshum GjbynsHtr*. 1 , 15 . 

Aiv/tlXyaii/i Grhyasitr/i. i, 14. 6-7. 

I but., xvj, 11, Bib. Iml. ed., pp. 205-6. 
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Rg-VccU. Wc give below u summary of thru* narastthnis 
according to the* short description of the original u-xt:—* 

1. How £unahscna. son of Ajigaria. was released Irom 
tile sacrificial yoke, 

2. How Kaksivant, descendant of Dsij. gained the gift 
from his patron, 

3. How Syavasva gained gife from his patron. 

q. How Bharadvjija gained gifts from his two patrons. 

5. How Vasisthn became the Purohita of Sad as, 

6. How Asanga Plnyogi, being a woman, became a man, 

7. How Vatsa. descendant of FCanva, obtained gift from 

his patron, 1 

8. How Vasa Asvya gained gift from his patron, 

9. How Praskanva obtained gift from his patron, 

10. How Nabliancdistha, descendant of Mann, obtained 
gift from Ahgirns. 

It will be observed that the list given above consists, with 
one exception, of praises for gifts received, or supplications to 
die deity for favours sought. The first and by far the more 
important class evidently falls into line with the tlnnastnlis of 
the Rg-Veda already mentioned. 

We may now consider the important and difficult question 
regarding the composition and authorship of the works under 
notice. Tn die account of die Asvamedha given above, reference 
is made to vmaganins (musicians) singing praises of the sncrificcr 
as well as Brahmana and Ksatnya vtnagathins (luce-players) 
composing and singing songs in honour of the sacrificed.s achieve¬ 
ments. Evidently then there already existed at this early period 
a class of minstrels who not only preserved and handed down 
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but also composed .songs in honour of human celebrities. This 
class, however, did not as yet form a closed caste or corporation, 
for individual Brabniann and Ksatriya musicians could play the 
same role, Evidence is not lacking that a professional class of 
bards or minstrels had already emerged in the late Samhita and 
"Brahmana times. In the list of symbolical victims at the Punt- 
samedha occurring in the Vajasancya Samhita (xm) and the 
Taittiriya Brahmana (in. 4) we find side by side the lute-player 
and the flute-player as well as the magadha and the suta so fami¬ 
liar in Epic and Puranic texts of later times. On the precise func¬ 
tions of the Vedte magadha and suta there is some difference of 
opinion 7 though their Epic and Puranic successors stand for 
royal eulogists or panegyrists and sometimes for genealogists.’* 
The gatbds and niirasamsis occupy an important place in 
the development of Indian historical literature. Apart from the 
gaihas to the gods, they may he proved by references in the 
Vcdic Samhitds and Brahmanas to relate to historical characters 
and incidents. Thus Jnnamejaya Pariksica of the Kuril line, 
Para Atnara king of Kosala, Marutta Aviksita king of the 
Pahcalas, and Bharata Dauhsanti of die great Bharata tribe arc 
all conspicuously mentioned in the late Samhita and Brdhma?ia 
literature, and they no doubt belong to the same period. The 
references to Asandlvanr as capital of Janamejaya, and of Pari- 
vakra as capital of fCraivya Paheala and to Nadapit as the birth¬ 
place of Bharata have every appearance of historical reality. 
To the human authorship of the gdthds, as distinguished from 

17 See Vcdic Irnlrx. s.v. 

18 Sec P.irgicer. The Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 16-18, 
which give* full references. 
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the supposed revealed character of the Vedic hymns, pointed 
testimony 'is borne by a text of the Aitareya Br&bmana. 
Granting all these points the question still remains, 'What is 
the historical value of the gatbas and ndrdsams'ts of Vedic litera¬ 
ture’? We have first to admit that these works no doubt 
because of their courtly exaggerations drew upon diemsclvcs the 
reprobation of some of the Vedic schools. Thus the Kdthaka 
Sarnbita, the Mditray am Sarnbita and the Taittmya Brdbmana, 
all belonging to the Black Yajur Veda, have a series of more or 
less parallel texts branding the gatbas and narasamsh as lies and 
as the filth of Brahman (the Vedas) and placing acceptance of 
gifts from their reciters on the same moral level as chat from 
a drunkard. 20 These works, however, have been authoritatively 
recognised to be precursors of epic poetry." 1 With at least equal 
justice we may claim that they were the forerunners of the 
Indian historical kavya, common to both being die fact that 
they eulogise the achievements of historical kings, naturally 
enough with some exaggeration. 

Distinctly superior in importance to the gatbas and ndrd¬ 
sams'ts in the eyes of the Vedic Aryans, though not from die 
standpoint of Indian historiography, are the classes of com¬ 
positions known to the Vedic Samhitas and Brahmnnas under 

19 Om is die response to a Re; ‘Be it so.' to a 'gatha.' Otn is- divine, 'Be 
it 50’ human.’ Ibid., Vili, 18, tr. A.B. Keith, Rgveda lirabwuwas , p. 309. 

20 C/. Kit bait a Samhila. xiv. 5: anriam hi gatha=nrtam noralamsi 
mattasya na pratigrbyam =anriam hi mattah ; Taitthiya Bribmana. 1, 32. 6-7; 
Yad brahmanah - ianuilam=isit set gatbanaraianuy —abhaval yad=annaty,1 si 
sura tasmid—giyaiasca maUasya ca na pratigrhyam. Cf. Maitriyatu Sarnbita. 
I. H. 5. 

21 Cf. Weber, Episebrs im vediseben Ritual, p. 4, followed by Wiutemitz, 
op. cit., vol. 1, p. 314. 
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the name of Itihasa and Purana. We may freely translate them 
as ‘legends of gods and heroes’ and 'legends of origin’ respect¬ 
ively. In the passage of the late fifteenth book of the Atharva - 
veda quoted above, they arc mentioned after the sacred Rk, 
Simian, Ynjus and Brahman, and before the gdtbds and riara- 
samsis, in a series of enumerated texts. The same order is 
preserved in the above-quoted texts from Satdpathd Brdbmana, 
(xr, 5), T.aittiriya Aranynka (fl, 10) and Asvaldyana Grbyasiitra 
(in, 3), enjoining daily study of the Veda upon the householder. 
In a number of parallel passages in the Brbaddranyaka V parti sad 
virtually enumerating the known branches of learning at chat 
time, Itihasa and Purana arc similarly mentioned after Rg- 
Veda and Yajur-veda. Sama-veda and Atharvahgtrasa, but 
before a number of subsidiary studies.’ 2 In a similar series of 
parallel passages in the Cbdndogya XJfantsad (vu, 1. 2; 2. 1; 
7. 1), Itihasa-Purana is mentioned as the fifth after the Rg-veda, 
rhe Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda and the Atharvana, but before 
a number of secondary brandies of learning. In the Cbdndogya 
Upanisad, (ill, 4. 1-4) not only is the same order preserved (Rk, 
Yajus, Saraan, Atharvahgirasa, Itihasa-Purana). but a dose con¬ 
nection is sought to be established between the last two. 

The elaborate account of the Aivamedha sacrifice in the 
Satapatha Brdbmana and other works shows that not only were 
Itihasa and Purana dignified with the title of 'Veda', but that 
dieir recitation formed an important element of the complex 
sacrificial ritual. On the day of loosening of the sacrificial horse, 
the hotr priest recites to the crowned king surrounded by his 

22 Sec Brhadirdnyak/t Upanisad, 11, 4, 10; rv. r. 2. iv, 5. 11 =S.B.E. 
vol. xv. pp. i*i, 153. 184. 
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sons and ministers what ate called the 'revolving (or recurring) 
legends (paripldva Skbyiitui). These arc so called because the 
priest recites on ten successive days as many different Vedas, 
and this goes on for a year in cycles of ten days each. In die 
order of the narration Itihasa and Purana are reserved for che 
eighth and ninth days, wh'le Rk, Yajus, Atharvan, Angirasa, 
snrpa-vidya (‘the science of snakes’), dcvajarui-vidya (knowledge 
of divine beings), miya (magic) arc mentioned for the first 
seven days, and Saman for the tenth. 23 

The recital of the paripldua legends is evidently intended 
to show the models to whom the sacrificcr is assimilated.* 14 
Equally didactic is the use of Itihasa and Purana in certain 
domestic sacrifices described in the Grhyastitras. According co 
Asvalayana Grhyasutra 22 when a misfortune like the death of a 
preceptor takes place, the members of the family should cast out 
the old domestic fire and kindle a new one. Keeping that fire 
burning, they sit till the silence of che night narrating the stories 
of famous men and discoursing on die auspicious Itihasa- 
puranas. Again, according to Gobhila Grbyasulra 50 on die 
occasion of die ceremonies on the new- and full-moon days, the 
husband 3nd die wife should spend the night so as to alternate 
their sleep with waking, entertaining dicmsclvcs with Itihasa or 
with other discourse. 

23 See Sat. Br., XIII, 4. 3. iff.: Aivtl Sr. S .. X, 7, 1 ff. : Sahkb. Sr. S.. XVI. 

2 1 ff For the slight differences, see Sieg, Die SdgcnstoQe tics ffg- vedtt. p. 2in. 

24 Cf. Dumont, op. ctt„ p. 39, where tile piriplava ikhyinas arc called 
"les ancicns «cit> {piques, qui moncrcm les modelcs du roi dam la legends, 
rnodelo auxqudj on assimih'c lc sacrifianr." 

25 iv. 6 . 6; cf. Pischcl and Gddticr, Vctilscbe Sltufien, 1. p. 200. 

26 1,6.6. 
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While the ritual and didactic import of Itihasa and 
Purana in thc.sc ancient times is sufficiently demonstrated by the 
lexis, die same cannot lx: said of their character as historical 
compositions. In the explanatory (arlbttvacla) portions of the 
Ihnlunnnns as distinguished from those enjoining the precepts 
( 'yiilbi ). there have been preserved specimens of the old Itihasa 
and Purana."' Here we have, as examples of Irihasas, the 
legend of Pururavas and Urvasi already known in the Rg-Vcila, 
the legend of the Flood, the legend of Sunahsepa and so forth. 
As examples of Puranas, we have the legend of origin of the 
four castes out of the body of Prajapaci and the various creation- 
legends. A reference in the Saiapatba Brdhmana™ shows 
that wars between gods and Asuras also formed the materials 
of the ancient Itihasa. On the other hand, we have as yet no 
trace of genealogies of kings and dynasties with chronological 
references such as were to constitute an essential ingredient of 
the later Puranas according to the standard definition. 


27 Cf. Sieg in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. .Vn, s.v. Itihasa; 
Wineernitz. op. at., vol. 1, pp. 208 ff. 

28 Xi, 1. 6. 9. 
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The Vedic lists oE go Iras and pravaras and the fragment,*? 
of gathas and narasamsis quoted in the Vedic Literature embody 
collectively a large mass of the oldest Indian historical tradition. 
But our account of the beginnings of Indian historiography will 
remain incomplete, if we arc to ignore the residue of more or 
less authentic traditions preserved in the Vedic Samhiths, 
Brabmanas, Upanisads and other works. Of the numerous 
and undoubted defects characterising these oldest historical 
compositions of the Indians, we shall have occasion to speak 
presently. Nevertheless they arc of considerable interest as 

• In die present section unless otherwise stated, the Rgveda is quoted, 
in die translation of R. T H. Griffith (a vols. Benares 1879), the Atharvaveda 
in rhne of W. D. Whitney and C. R. Lanman ( H.OS vols. vn & vin, 1905), 
the Vajasaneya Sambita in that of R. T. H. Griffith (Benares 1899). die 
Taittiriya Sambita in the version of A B Keith ( H.O.S., vols, xvm-xix, 1914), 
the Aitareya and Kausitaki BrBbmanas in that of A B. Keith (H.O.S., vol. 
xxv, 1920), die Satapatha Brabmana in that of J. Eggcling (S.B.E., vols. xu, 
xxvj, xu. XUil, xuv), the Paficavimsati Brabmana in thnt of W. Caland 
(Bib. Ind.. Calcutta 1931). the Jaiminiya Upanisad Brabmana in dint of Hans 
Ocrtcl, ( 1 A.O.S xvt, Part 1. 1894), Chbandogya, Brbadaranyaha and Taitti¬ 
riya Upanisads in that of F. Max Miillcr (S.B.E., vols. 1 & xv). Abbreviations 
used in this section are Rv.=Rgveda, Av =Atharvaveda, Taitt. £ = 
Taittiriya Sambita, Kith. S.^Katkaka Sambita, Maitr. S.=Maitrayani 
Sambita, Ait. Br =Aitareya Brabmana, Kaus Br. = Kausitaki Brabmana, 
Sat. Br.=$atapalba BrUb nutria, Taitt. Br. ^Taittiriya BrSbmana, Paneb. Br. ss 
Pancdvimiati Brabmana. /. U. Br.=laiminiya Upaiiiptd BrSbmana, Gop. Br.= 
Gopatha Brabmana, Cbb. Up.=Cbbandogya Upanisad, TaiU. Up.si 
Taittiriya Upanisad, Kaus. Up.=K*usitaki Upanisad; also V. /. = Vedic Index 
of Names and Subjects by A. A. Mucdoncll and A. B. Keith (2 vols. 
London 1912). 
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illustrating die extent to which the historical sense had dawned 
upon the Indians at the beginning of dicir history. 


The Rgvedi i Sam bit a 

It is characteristic of the vagueness of religious conceptions 
of the Rgvcdic seers that they refer to a number of mythical 
priests and heroes (like Atri, Atharvan, die Ahgirnsas, the 
Bhrgus and Kutsa) as well as dasyus (like the demons Susna 
and Sambara) alongside historical figures of these categories. In* 
accordance with this attitude we find die Rsi authors referring 
in a number of hymns to mythical alongside historical incidents 
inspired (as they piously believed) by the act of the deities. 
To take a few examples, in Rv. i. 63 which is a hymn addressed 
to Indra we read: 

3 'Taithftil thou, these thou deftest, Imlra; thou art the Rbhtw' 

Lord, heroic, victor. 

"Thou by liis side, for young and glorious Kutsa witli steed nnd car 
in battle slowest Susna. 

4 "Tliat, as a friend, thou Iurth credit, O Indra. when, Thunderer, strong 

in ace, tliou crushedst Vrtra; 

"When Hero, thou great-sou led with easy conquest didst rend the 
Dasyus in their distant dwelling. 

7 "Warring for Purukutsa thou. O Indra, Thunder-armed; brakest down 
the seven castles; 

"Easily for Sudas, like grass didst rend them, anti out of need. 
King, broughtest gain to Puru." 

In die above die fortunes of the mythical Rbhus, Kutsa, 
Susna and Vrtra arc mentioned side by sidfc with those of the 
historical Kings Purukutsa and Sudas. 

1 See Macdoncll, Vcdic Mythology, s.v. Mythical priests and heroes. 
Demons and fiends: Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanishads, pp. 223-228; 234-236. 
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Another Indra hymn (Rv. iv. 30) is as follows: 

g "Thou. Indra. Mighty one. didst crush U«». though daughter «I 
the sky, • 

When lifting up herself in pride. 

13 "Valiantly didst duty seize and take the store which $umi:i had 
— amassed, 

When thou didst crush his fortresses. 

14 "Thou, Indra, nlso smotest down Kulitrara's son Snmhara 

The Dasa. from the lofty hill. 

15 "Of D 5 sa Vorcin’s diou didst slay tire hundred thousand and the live 

• Crushed like the fellies of a car. 

% 

17 "So sapient Indra, Lord of Might, brought Tnrvain anil Yadu rliasr 
Who feared the Hood, in safety o'er. 
t8 "Arna and Citraradia, both Aryan, thou, Indra, slowest swift, 

On youndcr side of Sarnyu. 

20 “For Divod2sa, him who brought oblations, Indra overthrew 

A hundred fortresses of stone. 

21 The thirty thousand Dasas he widi magic power and weapons sent 
To slumber, for Dabhiti's sake.” 

Here also the poet refers to the fortunes of the goddess Usas 
and the demons Susna and Sambara along with those of the 
historical Turvaia, Yadu, Divodasa, Arna, Citraratha, Dabhiti 
and Varcin. 

Typical of the same blending of mythical and historical 

characters as well as incidents is the reference in Rv. 1. 53. 

10 "Thou has protected Snimvns with succour, and TurvaySna with 
thine aid, O Indra. 

Thou mildest Kutsa, Atithigva, Ayu, subject unto this King, the 
young, the mighty." 

And in vi. 18* (also an Indra hymn):—< 

13 "This day the deed dint thou hast done is famous, when ebon, for 
him, with many thousand others, 

Lnidcst low Kutsa, Ayu, Atithigva, and boldly didst deliver 
Ttirvnyana." 
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Here again, ic will be seen. Ttirvayana who is elsewhere ( Rv. 
x. 61. i If.) said to be a prince of die Pakthas, is credited with 
victory over the mydiical Kutsn and Ayu as well as the historical 
Atithigva otherwise called Divodiisa. 3 

In the above extracts the references to historical incidents, 
ic will be observed, arc always of an allusive character. The 
same feature characterises odicr historical references in the 
Rgvedic hymns which arc not so much mixed up with mytho¬ 
logical matter. Take e.g. Rv. iv. 42 of which the conclud¬ 
ing verses are as follows: 

H "Our fathers then were these, tile seven Rsis, wluic time the son ot 
Diirgalm was captive. 

For her they gained by sacrifice Trasatlasyu, a demi-god, like Indrn, 
conquering foe-men. 

9 "The spouse of Purukutss gave oblations to you/ O hulra-Vnruna, 
with homage. 

Thai unto her ye gave king Trnsadasyu, tlws demi-god, tlic slayer of 
the focmen." 

According to Sayana this means that Purukutsa son of 
Durgnha being either captured or slain, his wife Purukursani 
propitiated the seven Rsis who obtained for her by favour of the 
gods Indra and Vanina a son Trasadasyu to restore die line. 

Of die same nature is Rv. ix. 61 where we read: 

1 "Flow onward, Indti, with this food for him who in thy wild delight 

Battered the ninc-aml-mncty down, 

2 "Smote swiftly forts, nnd Sambara, then Yndw and thru Turvnfn, 

For pious DivodSsa's sake." 


2 On the Rbhns, Kutsa, Susna, Vrtra, Purukutsa, Sudi 5 s, etc. alluded no 
in the above extracts see VJ.. tv. 
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This is usually taken ro refer to an attack by die Turvasn 
and Yadu peoples on Divodasn." 

In the examples we have cited above, it will be observed 
that the Rsi authors paid no attention to the topography of the 
incidents that they describe. Other passages, however, prove 
that they were not altogether wanting in die topographical sense. 
Thus in Rv. m, 23. 4 two Bharata chiefs arc associated with the 
rivers Apaya, Sarasvati and Drsadvati (all belonging to the 
region of the sacred Kuruksetra of later literature). More dis¬ 
tinct is the reference in Rv. vn. 96. 2 where the Purus arc 
said to dwell on the two 'grassy banks' of die sacred Sarasvati. 
Other texts pointing in the same direction arc Rv. U. 41, vi, 
61, vn. 95-96, containing apotheosis of the Sarasvati 'the 
mightiest and most divine of streams,' ‘best mother, best of 
rivers, best of goddesses’, and above all Rv. x. 75 containing the 
famous 'Hymn to the Rivers' of which Max Muller (India, 
wbat can it teach us?, London, 1883, p. 168) jusdy says, 

The poet takes in at one sweep three great armies of rivers—those 
flowing from the North-West into the Indus, those joining it from the North- 
East and in the distance the Ganges and the Jumna with their tributaries.* 

This geographical sense of the Rgvcdic seers manifests itself 
in a few descripdons of battle scenes. This is the ease with Rv. 
HI. 33 which tells us in the form of a dialogue between the Rsi 
Visvamitra and ‘the pair of Mothers', the Vipas and the Sutudri 
how the Bharatas, engaged in a raid, were able to cross the rivers 
in high flood, through the rsi’s prayers: 4 — 

3 For references in the above extract* see VI.. t.v. JDurguhtt. Tr«uulasyn 
TrtruaU. 

4 For this interpretation of the above text rejecting that of Sayano see 
VI., s.v. Viivimitra where full references arc given. 
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9 "List quickly, Sisters, to the bard who conicth to you from far away 
with car and wagon. 

Bow lowly down; Ik; easy to be traversal: stay Rivers, with your 
floods below our axles. 

to "Yea, we will listen to thy words, O Singer. With wain aud car 
from far away thou contest 

Low, like a nursing mother, will I bend me. and yield me as a 
maiden to her lover. 

ri "Soon as the Uluratas have fared across thee, rite warrior band, urged 
on* and sped by Intlra. 

Then let your streams flow on in rapid motion. I crave your favour 
who deserve our worship." 

rz "The warrior host, the Bharatas, fared over: the singer won die 
favour of the Rivers. 

Swell with yout billows, hasting, pouring riches. 

• Fill full your channels, and roll swiftly onward." 

Of the same kind is Rv. vi. 27. 5-7 where we read: 

"In aid of Abhyavartin Cayamana, Iiulra destroyed the seed of 
Varnfikha. 

At HariyOplyn he smote the vanguard of rhe Vreivans and the 
rear fled frightened. 

Three thousand, mailed, in quest of fame, together, on die 
Yqvyavnti, O much-sought Indra, 

Vreivan's sons, falling before the arrow, like bursting vessels went 
to their destruction. 

He, whose two red steers, seeking goodly pasture, plying their 
tongues move on 'twist cards and heaven,' 

Gave Turvasn to Srfijaya, and, to aid him. gave the Vreivans up to 
Daivavara." 


Here we see that the poet gives us the geographical 
situation—Hariyupiya and Yavyavad (town or river?)—of the 
victory won over the Vreivans and Turvasas by King Abhya¬ 
vartin Cayamana who is identified by some with the Srnjaya 
King Daivavata mentioned in the same context. What is more, 
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the poet's allusions to the numbers and equipment of die troops 
and their tactics indicate his interest in the art of warfare.' 1 

No battle is more famous in die Rgveda Sambita than 
that of the ten kings allied against the Trtsu King Suila.s who 
won a glorious victory on the banks of the Parusnt river. The 
hymn ( Rv . vn. 18) which was addressed by the Rsi Vasisiha, 
the purohita of Sudas, to the god fndra, is quoted in extracts 
as follows: 

5 "What though the Hoods spread widely, Indra made them shallow 
and easy for Sudas to traverse. 

He, worthy of our praises, canted the Simyu, foe of our hymn, 
to curse the rivers' fury. 

(s “Eager for spoil was Turvasa Pundits, fain to win wealth, like fidir*. 
urged by hunger. 

The Bhrgus nnd the Druhyut quickly Iblcntil: friend rescued fiiend 
mid the two distant peoples. 

7 “Together came die Pakthas, die Bha!nna%, the Alinas the Sivav, 

the Visanins. 

Yet to die Trtsus came tlic Aryn's comrade, through love of %pni( 
and heroes' war, to lead them. 

8 “Fools, in their folly fain to wasie her waters, they parted inexhaUM- 

iblc Parusni. 

Lord of die Earth, lie with his might repressed them: still lay the 
herd and the affrighted herdsman. 

9 “As ro their goal they sped to their destruction; they sought 

Parusni; e'en the jwift returned not. 

Indra abandoned to Sudas die manly, the swiftly flying foes, 
unmanly babblers. 

ti "The King who scattered one-and*twcnty people of both Vnikai tin 
tribes through lust of glory— 

As the skilled priest clips grass within the chamber, so hath the 
Hero Indra wrought their downfall. 


- .O * • • 

5 See VI., s.v. AbbyJhmtin CaynmUnn, lidriyUptyi and VavyavaiJ for 
the references here given. 
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H ’•Tin- Aiuv.iv anil Dmhyus, welting booty, luvc >lcpt, die >ixty- 
It ut id ret!, yea, .six thousand, 

Ami six-.iinl .sixty Ihtocv lor tltc pimis were nil these mighty 
exploit* dime Uy liulrst. 

»«; "These Tri'in under Ittilra’s rarefill guidance come speeding like 
loosed waters lushing downward. 

The fiM'imu. measuring exceeding closely, nbamtnmxl to Suil 3 s all 
their provisions, 

rtj "Yamuna aiul the Trim* aided hulra. There lu- stripped Blicda 
lure of all his treasures. 

The A jmt and the Signts and die Yaks us brought in to him as 
trilnite heads of horses." 

The battle of the ten kings, no doubt because of its high 
reputation, is directly referred to under the technical designa¬ 
tion ( Dasarajna ) in two other Rgvcdic hymns. In Rv. vii. 33 
addressed by the same Rsi Vasischa in praise of his own family, 
we read:—• 

1 "So. verily, with these he crossed the liver, in company wills these he 
slaughtered Bheda. 

So in die figlu with the Tell Kings, Vasisthasl did India help 
Suilas through your dcvot'um\ 

5 "Like thirsty men they looked to heaven, in battle with the Ten 

kings, surrounded and imploring. 

Then fndra heard Vasistha as he praised him and gave the Trtsus 
ample room and freedom. 

6 "Like socks and staves wherewith they drive die cattle, stripped bare, 

the Bhararas were found defenceless: 

Vnsistha. then became their chief and leader: then widely were the 
Trtsus' dans extended." 

Charged with more picturesque detail is the description in Rv. 
vii. 83 addressed by Vasischa to the gods Indra and Varuna:— 

1 "Looking to you nntl your alliance, O ye Men, armed with broad axes 
they went forward, fain for spoil. 

Ye smote and slew his Dasn and his Aryan enemies, and helped 
Sudas with favour, Indra-Varuna. 
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3 “The boundaries of earth were seen all dork with dust; O Intlr.i* 
Voruna, the shout went up to heaven. 

Tire enmities of rite people compassed me about. Ye head my 
calling and ye came to me with help. 

8 "O Indra-Vuruna. ye gave Sudas your aid when the Ten kings in 
bode compar'd him about. 

There where the white-robed Traits with their braided hair, skilled 
in tong, worshipped you with homage and with hymn." 

Many of the references in the above extracts (like the iden¬ 
tity of the ten allied kings, the relation of the Trtsus to Sudas, 
the identification of the Yamuna and the part played by the 
ParusnJ in the fighting) have formed the subject of controversy 
among scholars. 6 Leaving these doubtful points out of account, 
we can still observe how the poet gives us the geographical 
situation of the most famous battle in Rgvcdic times. What is 
more, he vividly brings before our eyes, as no other Rgvcdic seer 
does, the successive stages of the battle—the exultant march 
of the confederates, the resulting panic in Sudas’s force, the 
sudden turn of fortune ancl the final rout of the allies who 
were either drowned in the river or forced to flee leaving their 
camp to be plundered by the victors. With these passages, then 
the realism of the Rgvcdic seers in the description of historical 
scenes reaches its culminating point. 

\ 

T.he Atharvaveda Sambita 

The Atbawdvecla is very sparing in its references to his¬ 
torical traditions. Nevertheless Vve may distinguish several 
types of such traditions in the same work. In Av. iv. 29. 

6 Sec VI.. s.v. BbnUt, Bhtintta, Trun. YummnS mid specially Parttfui 
for full references. In Rgveda vn. 18-19 above quota!. Hopkins suggests the 
reading Yadu in place of Yaksa. 
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we have in the fashion of the Rv. passages above quoted a 
confused list of mythical and historical rsis and heroes who are 
said to he favoured by the gods Mitrn and Vanina: — 

{ "Ye who favour Angira\, who Aga'ti, Jmnadagui. Atri. C> Miint-nud- 
Varmia, who favour KdCyaju, who Vadsiha- iln yr free u% from 
distress. 

<\ "Ye who favour SyivUwa. Viulhryawn, I’urumullta, Atri, O Mitra* 
niiil-Variinn, who favour Vimada, Snptnvadhri* do ye free in from 
distress. 

5 "Ye who favour Bhnnulv 3 jn, who Gavisluhira, Vi.<v 5 nutra, Kutsa, 0 
Vnruua |and| Mitrn, who favour Kakshivant, also Kanva—do ye 
free us from distress. 

(i "Ye who favour McdltBtiilii, who Trisnka, who Uianas Kavya. 0 
Mil ra-aiul-Vanina, who favour Gotamn, al<n Mud gal a— do ye free 
us from distress." 

On the other hand Av. v. 19. t. gives us what purports 
to he a historical example illustrating the dangers befalling the 
oppressors of Brahmanas: — 

"They grew excessively; they did not quite (iva) much up to the sky; 
having injured liiirgu, the Srnjnyas, Vairahnvya*. perished." 

The Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas 

Passing to the Samhitas of the Yajur Veda and the 
Brahmanas, we have to notice a number of distinct types of 
historical traditions, which shares in the exclusively licurgical 
character of the works concerned. The simplest and most 
numerous of these types consists of authoritative citations in 
support of specified branches of the sacrificial ritual. Fre¬ 
quently we are introduced to a series of authorities ending with 
the most important ones. We shall'quote here only two out 
of numerous examples. Thus Sal. Br. 1. 1. 1. 7, discussing the 
question of the sacrificer’s taking the evening meal after per¬ 
formance of the AgnibotrAj says, 
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"On this point Ashadha Sfivayasa, on the one hand, was of opinion that 

the vow consisted in fasting.Yiijnavnlkya on the other hand said, If hr 

docs not cat, he thereby becomes o sncrificcr to the manes and if he docs it. 
he eats before the gods liavc eaten: Ire him therefore cat what, when eaten, 
counts as not eaten." 

0 [ the same nature is Kaus. Br. XXVI. 3 : 

"Now Paihgya used to say 'Superfluous would be a mantra repented iwice 
when uot prescribed; therefore he should not proceed immediately.’ So 
Paihgya used ro say. Now Knusitalci used to say, 'These rites in which the 
number of mantras employed is limited have limited fruits. Those in which 
an unlimited number of mantras is employed have unlimited fruits." 

Another type of traditional history that we come across in 
the later Samhitas and Brabmanas consists of what may be called 
historical examples justifying the authoritative ritual. In some 
texts the examples are quoted to illustrate the dangers attend¬ 
ing ritual errors. Thus in Tattt. S. vi. 6. 2 and Katb. S. XII, 3 
the-Srhjayas are said co have been defeated because of a mistake 
committed in the ritual by their priest Devabhaga By far the 
largest number of such examples is quoted to illustrate the 
advantages accruing co the sacrificcr from the performance of 
specific rituals. How a king of an ancient line who had been 
exiled with his priest received back his kingdom inspire of die 
machinations of another king is told in Sat. Br. xu. 9. 3. 1 ff.: —. 

'Now Dmraritu Paumsiiyana had been expelled from die kingdom 
which had come down to him through ten generations and die Srujayas also 
expelled Revotraras Patava Cakra Sthapati [The priest with the Icing's con¬ 
sent performed the Sautramani for die purpose of conferring upon him domi¬ 
nion over the Sfnjayas, but Balhika Praripiya, king of the Kurus, hearing of 
this report wished to prevent the performance of die sacrifice. After lie had 
tried in vain co place the priest on the horns of a dilemma] he went home 
and said 'It is not so (as we had drought): that kingdom of the Srfijayns now 
belongs to Dustaritn:—in such and such a manner has that Cakra Slhapari 
this day performed die sacrifice*. 
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A similar example is quoted in Pane. Dr. xxi. 12. 2-4: 

"The Jithnus and ihc Vpci vats quarrelled for (the possession of) die 
kingdom. Vtsvamitra the king of the Johnui saw this rite (tcill. the four-day * 
rite of Vifvfiniitra) and practised it. He got the kingdom, the odiers (Vrdvats) 
were deprived of it. 

More frequent than the above isolated examples arc the 
lists of successful sacrifices that we find in the works under 
notice. Thus in connection -with the ceremony of piling of the 
fire-altar we read in the Taitt. S. V. 6. 5 (similar lists are found 
in Katb. S. xxu. 3; Panch. Br. xxv. 16. 3; /.[/. Br. n. 6. 11):—= 

"Tliis (fire) Para Atnnrn, Kaksivnnt Aufija, Vitalwvya £rayasn, anti 
Trnsadasyu Paurukutsyn piled, being desirous of offspring; then indeed did 
they win diousands each of children." 

Similarly Sat. Br. 11. 4. 2 ff. gives a list of kings and priests 
who performed the so-called Daksayana or Vasistba sacrifice (a 
modification of the full-moon sacrifice) with various resulting 
successes: 

"Now he was indeed Dakin: and because he sacrificed in the beginning 
with diis sacrifice it is called Daksayana sacrifice. 

"Now that same sacrifice was afterwards performed by Pratidarsa Svaikon; 
and he indeed was an authority to those who emulated him. An authority, 
dicrcfore, he will become, whosoever, knowing this, performs dint sacrifice: 
let him, therefore, perform that sacrifice.. 

"That same sacrifice was afterwards performed by Dcvnbhaga Sraurarsa 
He was Purohita both to the Kurus and Srnjayas. Now a very high posi¬ 
tion (is held by him) who is the Purohita of one kingdom: how much higher, 
dien, is the position (of one) who (is the Purohita) of two (kingdoms), A 
very high position accordingly lie obtains, whosoever, knowing this, performs 
dint sacrifice: let him, dierefore, perform that sacrifice" and so on. 

In a similar way Ait. Br. VII. 34, after describing the pro¬ 
per food of the king at the Rajasuya in lieu of Soma, says: 
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“This food Rama Miirgavcya ptodaiuud u> Vifvanura Saiisailmana; 
this also Turn Knvn^cya proclaimed to Janamcjaya Parikxita; this Parvnt.1 and 
Narad a proclaimed to Somnkft S.'ihmlcvyn, ro Salmdeva SSrfijiiya, Uahliru 
Daivavrdha, Bhima of Vidnrbhn, Nagnajit of Gamlhflru; this Agtii proclaimed 
to Sanafruta Arimdamn and ro Kramvid jiinnki; this Vadsthn proclaimed to 
SuclSs Paijavenn, All of them attained greatness, having partaken of this 
food. All of them were great Kings; like Adilya, established in prosperity, 
they gave heat, obtaining tribute from all the quarters." 

None of the examples of the class of compositions we are 
now considering is more famous than the more or less parallel 
lists of royal sacrifices, and their priests in the Ait. Br. the Sett. 
Br. and the Sahkh. Sr. Sii. In Ait. Br. (vill. 21-23) c ^ c * ,st 
kings consecrated to the Great Consecration of Indrn and their 
ministering priests is given as follows: — 

'With this great anointing of Indrn Turu Kav.\scya anointed Jwiimiejayn 
Pariksita. Therefore Janamcjaya Piuiksita went round the earth completely, 

conquering on every side, ntul offered the horse in sacrifice.With this great 

anointing of Indra Cyavana Bhargnva anointed £aryntn Manavn. Therefore 
Qiirynta Mnnava went around the earth completely, conquering on every side, 
and offered the horse in sacrifice; at the sacrificial session of the gods he was 
the householder. With the great anointing of Indra Soim^ustnan Vajarat- 
nayana anointed (patilnika Satrnjitn, Therefore £ntanikn Satrajitn wetic round 
the cards completely conquering on every side, anti offered the horse in 
sacrifice. With the great anointing of Indra, Pnrvnta and Niirntln anointed 
Am bus dry a Therefore AjnbHsthyn went round die earth completely, con¬ 
quering on every side, and offered die horse in sacrifice,' and so on. r 

With the above we may compare Sat. Br-. xm. 5. 4. 1 ff. 
and Sahkh. Sr. S. XVI. 9 enumerating a group of royal per¬ 
formers of the Aivamedha (or horse-sacrifice) along with their 
ministering priests. 

7 In the above context the Ait. Ur., quotes the story of Atynrfili 
Jannrntnpi and the priest Vasistha Satynhavya as illustrating the danger of 
playing false with a Brahman. 
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The type of compositions just mentioned comprising his¬ 
torical examples of successful sacrifices, was intended no doubt 
to emphasise the efficacy of the rites concerned. The same 
motive resulted in the composition of another class of traditions 
in the form of historical introductions to expositions of the sacri¬ 
ficial ritual. Such expositions are, as a rule, expressed for greater 
dramatic effect in the form of an imaginary series of dialogues 
between different theologians. We may take J.U. Br. r. 59. 
1-14 to illustrate the simplest examples of this kind: — 

"Now Bruhmadatta Caikiianeyu went to the Kum Abhiprntartn Kaksaseni. 
He (A.) offered him a liuiuy-poiion (madbafutrltd). Now lm purnhiin Snunakn, 
stepping forth, sat down neat l>y. He (B.) clrank the honey-potion without 
addressing hint ( 5 .). He ($.) said to him ( 13 .): 'As knowing what, O 
Dalbhya, dost thou drink the honey-potion without addressing [me]'? |Thcn 
follows a series of short questions on ritual put by 5 . and answered satisfac¬ 
torily by B. At tlic cud S. could only sny|. 'Homage be to thee, reverend sir, 
with knowledge hast thou drunk the hoiu-y.|K)tion.' |Thcn follows another 
ritual question asked by A. and answered by B. When A. proposed to continue 
the talk, the other said], 'Don't! We have done thee this honour, do not ask 
us too much.’ |To this answer A. could only reply by expressing his 
disappointment] 

We have a similar example in J.U. Br. iv. 6-8 seating how 
Baka Dalbhya, the most learned Brahmana of the Kuru- 
Pancalas, answered a series of five questions put to him by 
king Bhagiratha of the Iksvaku family. 

While in the above case the dialogues take the simple 
form of a catechism, they are given in other and more numerous 
instances in the historical setting of disputes between a number 
of theologians. This gives the opportunity for the priesdy 
authors to introduce dramatic incidents and studies of indivi¬ 
dual character along with glimpses of contemporary manners. 
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In Ait . Z?r. n. 19 wc have an account (of which ATrffcf. Zfr. Xff. 3 
gives a shorter version), borrowed at least from life, of a dispute 
between a low-born priest and his fellows at a sacrifice.—• 

“The jeers performed n sacrificial season on the Sarasvati. they dtove 
away Kavusa Ailftsa from the Sonia. 'The child of u slave woman, a dicat, no 
Brahman; how has he Ixen consecrated in our midst* They sent him out to 
the desert, (saying) 'There let thirst slny him; lei him drink not the water ol 
the SarasvatL' (After he had gone to the wilderness, he-saw clic 'child of the 
waters' hymn']. The seers said, 'The gods know him; let us summon Will.* 
'Be it so' (they replied). They summoned him; having summoned him they 
performed (hit ’child of die waters' (hymn)." 

Another illustration supported by a historical precedent, 
of a dispute between a king and a priestly family is told in Ait. 
Br. vn. 27: — 

"Vifvnntara Sausadmana, despising ihc £yaparnns, performed a sacrifice 
without the (pyaparnas. Perceiving this the (JyEpnrnas went to the sacrifice 
apd sat down within the altar. Seeing them he said. 'There sic those doers 
of an evil deed, speakers of impure speech, the ^ySparnas; remove them; let' 
them not sit within tny altar.* 'Be it so' they replied. They removed them. 
They being removed cried aloud, Heroes had the Ka^ynpos among them in 
the Asiwmrgas who at the sacrifice from which Janamejaya Piriksita excluded 
the Kt^ynpas, won the Soma dunking front the Bhutavim. Wii.u hero have 
we among us who will win this Soma drinking?' ‘I am die hero for you,’* 
said Rama Margaveya. [After Rama Margaveya had explained at great 
length the proper food for the King at the IUjasuya, Vi^vanrara Sausadmana 
saidj, ‘A thousand wc grant to you, O Brahman; my sacrifice will be performed 
by the C^yaparnns," 

In the above extracts the disputes between theologians turn 
on the general grounds of descent or conduct or even speech. 
Other disputes narrated in the Brabrnanas are concerned with 
specific questions of sacrificial ritual and arc marked, as such, by 
greater contrasts of character and incidents. In Sat. Br. x. 3.4. 
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i (T. wc have the following characteristic story of a theological 
disputation involving two figures well known to the Brabmanas 
anti the older Upanisads viz., Svetaketti Aruncya and his father 
Uddaiaka Aruui: — 

"SviipkVtu Anim-ya unco upon a time was about to oltcr sacrifice. | living 
ifekol by hit father lie said that VaisviWasavya was lib hotr priest. When 
tile father asked the |»t test to uii>wer a number of questions, the latter said 
lliat he knew some of them, while a> for die rest lie could only sny. 'Nay. 
Inn thou wilt teach me, .Sir." The father then answered the questions 
himself. |” 

The pcn-piccurc of Svetaketu and Uddaiaka in the above 
extract—the former being described unlike the latter as a con¬ 
ceited man of somewhat immature intellect—is in complete 
accord with other references to these teachers in the Brabmanas 
and connected works. -This of course, is an indirect evidence 
of the historical reality of the characters concerned. 1 

We have another account of a theological dispute in which 
Uddaiaka Aruni figures as an ethical and at the same time 
masterful and somewhat remorseless disputant in Sat. Br. XI. 
5. 3. iff.:— 

"Sauccya Pracinayogya came 10 Uddaiaka Aruni for u disputation on spiri¬ 
tual matters. [After Uddaiaka Ariuii Iwtl answered a number of questions 
which were already known to Snuccya Priicinayugya, the latter was compelled 
to admit his ignorance about other questions. Sauceya. then, said] ’Here ate 
logs for fuel: I will become thy pupil, reverend sir’ He replied, ‘If thou hndst 
nor spoken thus, thy head would have flown off; come, enter as my pupil’. 
So be it.’ he said. He then initiated him and taught him dint pain-conquering 
utterance, Truth.” 

** 8 Cf. Sat, Br., xi. 4. 18 illustrating Svetaketo’s boastful and self-assertive 

character. Also cf. Chi. Up., vi. i ff. giving u charming account of young 
Svetakecu returning from his teacher’s house 'conceited, considering himself 
well-read and stern' and of Qddiilaka’j disabusing him of bis self-conceit 
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The story of another contest in which Uddalaka Arum 
figures as one of the disputants and which vividly illustrates 
contemporary manners is told in two versions in die Brabmanas, 
Sat. Br. xi. 4. 1. iff. and Cofatba Br. 1. 3. 6, The former 
version is as follows: — 

"Now Utidalnka Arnni wiis driving ahum as u cl unci i (olficiaiing-pricBt) 
amongst the people of die northern country. By him a gold coin was offered; 
for in the lime of our forefathers o prize used to be offered hy chosen 
(priests) when driving about for the sake of calling out the timid to a disputa¬ 
tion. Fear then seized the Brahmans of the northern people. This fellow is 
a Kuru-PancaU Brahman and sou of a Brahman: Let u$ take care tesr he 
should deprive us of our domain: come. Met us challenge him to a disputation 
on spiritual matters. (After tluy had chosen Svaid 3 yana Sauuako as their 
champion, he accosted Uddalaka and proved lii-s knowledge of the Full ami 
New Moon sacrifices.] Then he (UddnluUa) gave up tn him the gold coin 
saying, 'Thou art learned, SvardSyann’ and he. having conaulcd it. went away. 
They asked him, 'How did that son of a Gnucama behave?'. He said. 'Even 
as a Brahman and the son of n Brahman; the heatl would fly off of whosoever 
should (dare to) challenge him to a disputation. They then went away in all 
- directions. (Then Uddalaka enme back to Svaidiiyaiin as .1 pupil. But the 
other, said, i will tell thee even without thy becoming my pupil.* | 

We have in this extract in the familiar figure of Uddalaka 
Arnni the picture of a typical wandering disputant of Ancient 
India. In the description of the stakes offered and risked we 
have an emphatic illustration of the keenness with which such 
‘disputes were fought in ancient times. We have, finally, a 
remarkable series of individualistic representations of character. 
In Uddalaka Arnni we find a redoubtable disputant confident 
of success and inspiring terror in the hearts of his adversaries. 
This is explained by reference to a few biographical notices, viz., 
the teacher’s belonging to the sacred Kuru-Pancala country and 
his occupying the office of a chosen priest. But this proud 
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disputant has no hesitation in humbling himself before his vie. 
toriotis foe for acquiring the superior knowledge. On the ocher 
hand the Brahman as from 'the northern country' are pictured 
as a selfish and fainthearted stock, caring not for the pride but 
only Cor their possessions threatened by their formidable anta¬ 
gonist. As a foil to this unworthy group we have the attractive 
figure of Svaidayana, so unlike other teachers of his class, who 
spares his beaten foe die humiliation of defeat and magnani¬ 
mously instructs him in his own superior knowledge. 

We turn now to the last class of dicological disputations 
in which kings as well as Brahmans cake part and which in the 
form of intellectual tournaments naturally provide opportunities 
for displaying marked contrasts in character. Take, c.g., the 
dialogue between king Asvapati Kaikeya (otherwise unknown 
to hiscory) and a number of Brahmans, of which we have two 
different versions in Sat. Br. x. 6. i ff. and Cbb. Uf. v. u. 
The former version with which we arc here concerned runs as 
follows: — 

“Now at the house of Arttnn Aupnvcii these came once together. (Here 
follow the names of several Brahmans]. They took counsel together regarding 
(Agni) VniiwSnnra, but did not agree ns to Vnisvannrn. [They went to Asvapati 
Kaikeya who knew Vnifvannrn thoroughly. After the King had honoured 
them with gifts, they came to him with fuel in their hands, saying], 'We 
want to become thy pupils.' He said, 'How is this, venerable sir*, when ye 
arc learned anti sons of men learned in the scripture*?' They replied, 'Vener¬ 
able sir, thou ktuiwcit Vniivnnnra thoroughly; teach us him'. He said, 'I do 
indeed know Vaisvannra thoroughly, put your fuel on (the fire), you arc 
become my pupils.' [He then instructed them in the usual form of questions 
mu! answers]. 

Here, it will be observed, the Brahmans, although they 
arc reputed to have hereditary knowledge of die scriptures, 
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humble themselves before Asvapati for acquiring the superior 
knowledge. On the ocher hand the king, who may be regarded 
as a type of die enlightened prince of those days, while impart¬ 
ing the instruction, insists upon the respect due to him as a 
teacher. 8 

No dialogues in die Brahmanas, ns later on in the Upatii- 
sads, arc more famous than chose of which Janaka king of Vidcha 
and Yajnavalkya arc the central figures. In Sat. Br. xi. 3. 1. 
2 ff. we have a dialogue between the great king and the famous 
Brahman, in which the latter correctly answers the questions 
about the Agnihotra put to him by the former. On the odicr 
hand Sat. Br. XI. 6. 2. 1. ff. tells us how a number of Brahmans 
including even Yajnavalkya failed fully to satisfy the king with 
their answers: — 

"Now Janakn of Vidcha once met some Brahmans who were travelling 
about. [Here follow the names]. He said to each of them, 'How tlo ye 
each of you pa-form the Agnihotra? [After they had successively answered 
the King’s questions, he told Yajnavalkya], Thou, O Yajnavalkya, hast en¬ 
quired most closely into die nature of the Agnihotra .But not even diou 

knowese either the uprising or the progress or the support or the contentment 
or the return or the renascent world of these two (libations of the Agnihotra). 


9 The longer version of the Cbh. Up., above-mentioned is notable for 
a fuller characterisation of die individuals concerned. Here the Brahmans 
at first approach die ubiquitous Uddiilaka Aruni who however, widi the 
remarkable shrewdness of his nature, referred them to Afvapati Kaikeya. 
For he reflected, ‘Those great householders and great dieologians will examine 
tnc and I shall not be able to tell them all.’ The Brahmans, ‘according to the 
same version, whpn approaching Aivnpati repelled all his offers of hospi¬ 
tality, and coldly replied dint their object was to acquire knowledge of 
Vnifvannrn from die King. Afvapati respected dicir dignity so far diac lie 
imparted his knowledge without exacting die initiatory rites due to him as a 
teacher. 
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[After the King had left] they said, 'Surely this fellow of a Rajanya has 
out-talked its. Come, let us challenge him to a rheological disputation.' 
YSjnnvatkya said, 'We arc Brahmans ami he is a Rajanya: if we were to 
vanquish him, whom should we say we have vanquished? But if he were 
to vanquish us, people would say of us that a Rajanya hod vanquished 
Urnluunm: do not think of this! They approved of his words. [Yajtut- 
vnlkya overtook the King and learnt from him the secret of the Agnjhotr/i. 
In rccum Ynjfiavalkya granted the King the boon of asking questions when 
he pleased.] Thenceforth Jnnnka was a Brahman.' M 

The above story evidently shows Yajnavaikya to have been 
as superior to his fellows in learning, as in practical wisdom-. 
Though defeated, he yet succeeds in maintaining the prestige 
of his'class and while learning tlpc secret from the king, he is 
yet able to confer upon him a favour. 

The same combination of superior learning and worldly 
wisdom characterises Yajnavaikya in the story of the tourna¬ 
ment held by Jannka at his court. The story (Aw. Br . xi. 6. 3. 

1 fl.) is as follows:—- 

"jannka of Vidchn performed a sacrifice accompanied with numerous gifts 
to the priests. Setting apart a thousand cows, he said, He who is the most 
learned in sacred writ amongst you, O Brahmans, shall drive away diese 
(cows)’. YSjnavalkya then said, This way (drive) diem.' They said, 'Art? 
thou really the most learned in sacrcrl writ auiongsc us, Yajnavaikya?' He 
replied, ‘Reverence be to him who is most learned in sacred writ! We arc 
but hankering after cows’. [After 'die shrewd Sakalya' had volunteered to 
question Yajnavaikya, the*latter asked], 'Have the Brahmans made of thee 
n thing for quenching the fire-brand, Sakalya?' [After Yajnavaikya had 
answered all his questions, he said], 'Thou hast gone on questioning me 
beyond die deity, beyond which there must be no questioning:. Thou shale 
die ere such and such a day, and not even thy bones shall reach thy home!" 
[And so it came to pass]. 

In the above extract we have a typical illustration of an 
enlightened court of those days, lavish in its patronage of 
Brahmanical learning and ritual. Coming to individual charac- 
6 
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ter$, wc find Yajnavalkya with his usual shrewdness parrying 
a direct answer to the question about his claim to superior 
learning. When, however, Sakalyn dared ro challenge him, 
Yajnavalkya betrayed his haughty temper by crying to silence 
him with a threat. When this last failed in its end. he ended 
by cursing his adversary, as the author tells us, with fatal 
results. 

The next type of traditional history to be found in the 
Brahmanas deals with the supposed historical origin of existing 
institutions. In accordance with the prevailing atmosphere of 
these works even such beginnings are connected with perfor¬ 
mance of the sacrificial ritual. Thus in Sat. Br. u. 4. 4 we are 
told in connection with the Daksayana sacrifice that it was per¬ 
formed by Daksa Parvati whence 'even to this day these 
(descendants of his) the Daksayanas arc possessed of the royal 
dignity.' Similarly Sat. Br. xm. 5. 4. 19 says, 

"Satanika Satrajitfl performed the Govinatt (form of AJvamedha). after 
raking away die horse of the Kasya (King); and since that time the KlUis 
do not keep up the (sacrificial) fires, saying, 'The souia drink bus been taken 
from us.'" 

We have to mention, in the last place, a unique historical 
tradition preserved in the Sat. Br. 1. 4. 1. 14 ff. relating to the 
migration of a band of Vedic Aryans from the Sarasvati’s banks 
to the eastern lands of Kosala and Videha: —* 

'Mathava, the Vjdcgha, was at that time on the (river) Sarasvatl. Agni 
thence went burning along this earth towards the cast; Gotamn Rahugnnn and 
the Videgha Mathava followed after him as he was burning along. He 
burnt (over) all these rivers. Now that (river) which is called Sadamra flows 
from the northern (Himalaya) mountains: dint one he did not burn over 
That one the Brahmans did not cross in former rimes dunking, *ic has nor 
been burnt over by Agni VaiivtSnara'. Now-a-days, however, there ore many 
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Brnluiuns to the east of it At that time (the land cost ol the SarlSniri) wns 
very uncultivated, very msu-diy, became it had not been tasted by Agin 
Vai.<vSnara. Now-a-day* however, it is vety cultivated (or the Brahmans had 

cuiuetl (Agui) to l.L'te it through sacrifices.Mttthavo the Videgha 

then said to Agui, ‘Where am I to abide?’ 'To tire cast o( this (river) be 
thy nhodc', said he. 

In this famous and of t<] noted extract the priestly author 
has handed down a concrete instance of the greatest historical 
event of the Brabmana period viz., the expansion of Vedic civi¬ 
lization from its central seat in Kuruksetra to the lands of the 
East and the South. The author’s appreciation of chronology, 
again, is displayed in his reference to the three successive stages 
of the advance marked by the original settlement on the Saras- 
vati, die reclamation and colonization of die land to the west 
of the Sadanira (the later Kosaia) and those of the land to the 
cast of the Sadanira (tile later Videhn). The progress of che 
settlers, characteristically enough, is traced to the burning down 
of the regions concerned by the God of Fire in aid of the colo¬ 
nizing king and priest. 


The older Upanisads 

When we pass from the' Brahmanas to the older Upani* 
sads t we find that the types of traditional history preserved in 
the later works are, so far as they go, a continuation of those of 
the earlier. Of the simplest type, that of authoritative citations 
in support of doctrine, we have an example in Taitt. Up. i. 

9 : — 

'Satyovacas RSthitarn thinks that the true only is necessary. Tnponitya 
PauraJifd thinks that penance only is necessary. Nika Maudgalya thinks 
that learning anti practising the Veda only arc necessary.’ 
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As in die case of the Brabntanas, there is no reason to 
doubt that the authorities cited in the Upanisads are anything 
but historical personages. 

The next type of traditional history, that of religious de¬ 
putations in the form of dialogues, is, as Oldcnbcrg has already 
shown, more fully developed in the older Upanisads than in 
the Brabmanas. For not only do they occur oftener, but they 
also attain greater volume and importance. The reason for this 
development has vciy properly been found by the same scholar 
in the contrast between the sacrificial lore of die Brabmanas 
and the higher knowledge of the Upanisads: the former was 
on the whole shared equally by a band of experts, while the latter 
was more or less an individual possession of the elect to be im¬ 
parted also to favoured individuals. 10 From the standpoint of 
modern historical criticism the defects of the Upanisad dia¬ 
logues arc sufficiently obvious. In them we find an unmis¬ 
takable element of mythology and folklore, as c.g. in Cbb, Up. 
iv. 5 ff. where the bull of a herd, the fitc, a flamingo, and a 
Madgu bird arc successively mentioned as teaching Sntyakama 
Jabala and in Ibid . vin. 7 ff. where the god Prajapati is seated 
as instructing Indra and die asura Virocana. The frequent 
references to the splitdng of heads of defeated disputants may 
also contain, as Oldenbcrg chinks, an element of magic. 
Nevertheless the dialogues of the Upanisads, even more chan 
their prototypes in the Brabmanas, may be rightly affirmed to 
mark a distinct advance in Indian historiography. In the fanii- 

10 See Oldenbcrg, Die Lchre Ufianishadcn mid die /In (Huge drs 
lUiddbtsmut, pp. 160-1. Also df. Keith, Tbe Religion ami Philosophy of the 
Veda and UfanLbads, p. 505. 
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liar Eorm ol dialogues between prince and learned Bralmian, 
father and son, husband and wife, they frequently oiler, as we 
shall see presently, charming pictures of contemporary life at 
the royal court and in Brahman settlements. In them, again 
we find faithfully reflected, as shown below, the lights and 
shades of the various types of character-—types which, if not 
always true to fact, are uniformly drawn from life. 11 

Let us illustrate the above with a number of examples. 
A dialogue illustrating die mutual relations of a Brahman 
teacher and a Ksatriya prince is narrated in die Cbh. Up., 
iv. i:— 

"There lived once upon a time Janahuti Pinnrity.iiu who was a pious 
giver, bestowing much wealth upon the people and always keeping open 
house. He builr places of refuge everywhere, wishing that people should 
everywhere cot of his food. (Overhearing u report from a pair of flamingoes 
iiboiu tile kti|K-riiirity of a certain Raikvn, the King salt a messenger to search 
for him. The teacher was found in die forest lying beneath a bill lock-team 
and •.scratching his sores. When the King offered him cows and ornaments 
anti n carriage, the teacher repulsed him with scorn. It was only when 
the King offered him his own daughter in marriage along with the above 
presents that Raikva said), 'You have (nought these (cows and other presents), 
O £udro, hut only by that month (sail, of the girl) did you make me speak?' 
[He then instructed the prince in his superior knowledge]." 

Leaving aside the element of folklore, the above description 
brings before us two life-like characters of a type not yet extinct 

it On the defects of the Upanisad dialogue, from the standpoint of 
literary form and technique, see specially Oldcnbcrg, op. fit., pp, 168-72. 
As Oldcnbcrg notes, the spirit underlying these dialogues is illustrated by 
Jaim. Up. Dr.. in. 8. 2 where we arc told that ‘whenever one formerly 
engaged in a theological disputation, diry used to wait on him as on one 
dead.' The following description of the historicnl value of the dialogues may 
be taken to complete the picture given by die German scholar. 
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in this country. The high-minded prince, so generous towards 
his peoples, is not conceited enough to withhold any price for 
•acquiring superior knowledge. By his side stands the proud 
Brahman revelling in his repulsive eccentricities and contem¬ 
ptuous of earthly greatness, but yet vain enough to covet the 
hand of a princess. 

In other and by far the larger number of examples the 
above roles are reversed, the Brahman being said to be worsted 
in debate by his Ksacriya antagonist who ends by forcing him 
to become his own disciple. In this type of which we have 
already observed some specimens in the Brabmanas we seem to 
anticipate some of the famous dialogues of the Buddhist canon 
wherein the Buddha is made to confound proud Brahmans 
with his own superior dialectical skill. We may begin our illus¬ 
tration of this class withiC££. Up. I. 8 telling the story of a 
prince who with sly humour reminiscent of the Buddha in the 
Pali canonical texts, accords the honour of precedence in debate 
to two Brahman disputants only to silence them with his supe¬ 
rior knowledge. The story is as follows :—< 

‘There were once three men well-versed In Vdgiibtt. Silaka SUlivutya, 
Caikitayamt Dalbhya and Pravahana JaivalL' [After they hnd agreed to 
have a discussion on the Udgitha] Pravahana Jaivali aid. ‘Sin, do you both 
apeak first, for I wish to hear what two Brahmans have to say.' [After 
Silnka Salavatyn had silenced CailutSyana Dalbhya only to be silenced in his 
turn by Pravahana Jaivali. the latter aid], 'Your Saman (the earth), O Snla- 
vatya. has an end. And if any one were to say. Your head shall fall off (if 
you be wrong), surely your head will now fall*. [The other could only ask 
humbly to be taught by die king]. 

Another dialogue showing how the same prince Pravahana 
Jaivali prevailed over Svccakctu Aruncya and his father—two 
famous names already known to us from the dialogues in the 
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firabmdnas — 4 s narrated in two versions, Chb. Up. v. 3. 1 ff. 
and fir. Up. vi. 2. 1 IT. In the former version the story is as 
follows: —• 

“Svctaki-iu Animyj went cn nil OMctnbly of die I’ancalas. Pravahnnn 
Jiiivnli %nid to him: 'Roy, lias your father instructed you?' ‘Yes Sir/ he 
replied [After lie had failed to answer a series nf five questions, die Prince 
said), 'Then why did ynu say (you had been) instructed? How could 
anybody who did not know those dungs say that lie had been instructed? 
Then the boy went hack sorrowful to the place of his father and said, 
'Though you had not instructed me, Sir, you said you had instructed me. 
That fellow of a Rajanyn asked me five questions and I could not answer 
one of them.' [When the father went to the king's place, the latter said], 
'Sir, Gaurnma, ask a boon of such things os meu possess/ He replied, 'Such 
tilings as men possess may remain svith yon. Tel! me the speech which you 
addressed to the boy.’ (The king, after assuring him that this knowledge 
did not go to any Brahman before and was confined to the Ksntriyaj alone, 
proceeded to instruct him duly). 

Tin’s extract introduces us to an important institution of 
the Upanisad period, viz. the assembly (samiti or parisdd) of 
the people. Further, we have here a series of vividly 
drawn characters evidently reproduced from life. The Prince 
is merciless in exposing the ignorance of the conceited youth, 
but is liberal in communicating the exclusive knowledge of his 
class to the father as soon as he is convinced of the latter’s 
earnestness. On the other hand, die young Svetakctu is so full 
of self-conceit that he cannot bear the humiliation of 
being defeated by ‘that fellow of a Rajanya/ and up¬ 
braids his father for failing to instruct him. In sharp contrast 
with his character is chat of his father who has no hesitation in 
seeking instruction from the Prince and successfully convinces 
him of his own earnest thirst for knowledge. 
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Still another dialogue in which the above pair, Svctakctu 
, and his father, arc described as being confounded by a Prince 
is told in Kaus. Up. i. iff.: — 

“Citra Garigyilyani, forsooth. wishing to perform a sacrifice, chose 
Aruni (Uddalaka. to be his chief priest). But Aruni sent his son Svmkctu 
and said, 'Perform this .sacrifice for him.' fSvctakctti, being asked a question 
by the king, could only reply], ‘I do not know this. Due let me ask the 
master.* (His father, however, on bang asked the same question, said, 'I 
also do not know this and he proceeded for instruction to the king's plncc. 
Taking fud in hi* hands as the mark of a disciple Aruni said to die king|, 
'May I come near to you?’ He replied, 'You are worthy of Brahman,' 
O Gautama, bccnusc you were not led away by pride. Come hither, I shall 
make you know dearly.*" 

In die above Svecakctu and Uddalaka bear their usual 
characteristics. The former is of immature learning, but too 
proud to accept instruction from a Ksatrtya, while the latter 
thinks it no humiliation to acquire the Ksatriya's superior 
knowledge. Again, the king, like Pravahana Jaivali in the 
passages cited immediately above, is unrelenting cowards the 
conceited Svecaketu, but magnanimous in his relations with die 
modest Uddalaka. 

In the dialogue between Ajatasacru king of Kasi and Gar- 
gya Balaki, of which we have two versions (Kaus. Up. iv. i ff. 
and Br. Up. ir. i -ff.) we have another instance of a Prince 
Silencing a proud Brahman with his superior knowledge. 

"Balaki, we arc told, was a man of greae rending. Volunteering to tdl 
the king the nature of Brahman, he learnt to his mortification that the 
qualities attributed by him to Brahman were already known to AjiUnfatrn. 
After Balnki had been reduced to silence, came die king's crushing retort: 
’Thus far only (do you know), 0 Balfiki,' to which the latter could only 
signify his humble assent In the Ktuts. Uf>„ version die king completes 
liw triumph by saying 'Vainly did you challenge me', saying, 'Shall I tell 
you Brahman?' When however Biilaki actually came forward as n pupil, die 
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magnanimous king cried out: ‘1 deem ic.improper chat a king should 
initiate n Brahman. Come, I shall make you know dearly.' And so he pro¬ 
ceeded to instruct the Brahman." 

We have to mention, in the last place, a few dialogues of 
which Janaka king of Vidcha and Yajnavalkya, already known 
to us from the dialogues of the ftrtibmaruu, are die leading 
figures. In two instances ( Br . Up. iv. i ff. and Ibid. 3 ff.) 
Yajnavalkya so well instructs Janaka in philosophical truths that 
the gratified king finally offers himself and his people as slaves 
to die teacher. In the next example (Br, Up. ill. 1)—which is 
an amplification of Br. xi. 6. 3. 1 ff.—we are cold how 
Janaka arranged a kind of intellectual tournament in which 
Yajnavalkya carried off the prize of victory. The story runs as 
follows: —• 

"Janaka V.iidcha sacrificed with a sacrifice at which many presents were 
offered to the priests (of the Aivomedha}. Brail mans of chc Kurus and the 
Paftcfilas had come thither and Janaka Vaitleha wished to know which of 
those Dr.1hn1.1ns was the best read. (He offered a prize of one thousand 
cows to the wisest among them. When Yfijnnvnlkya asked his pupil to 
drive away die cows], the Brahmans became angry anti said, 'How could he 
call himself the wisest among us?'. [One of them, Afvala, who was the hotr 
priest of Janaka, pointedly asked], 'Are you indeed the wisest among us 
O Yajnavalkya?'. He replied, ‘I bow before the widest, but I wish indeed to 
have these cows.’ [After this Yajnavalkya was questioned at great length 
by successive persons all of whom he reduced to silence. To the lady Gargi 
Vacaknavi who plied him widi questions about Bmhman, Yajnavalkya at 
length cried one], 'O GSrgi, do not ask too much, lcJt thy head should fall 
off.' After that Gnrgi held her peace. [But after a time she again challenged 
Yajnavalkya to a fresh discussion with a remarkable simile illustrating the 
assimilation of rhese intellectual combats with military contests]. 'O Yajhn- 
vnlkya,' she said, ‘as rise son of a warrior from the Knits or Vidchas might 
string his loosened bow, take two pointed foc-picrcing arrows in his hand 
and rise to do battle, I have risen to fight thee with two questions. [When 
she was again silenced by her superior opponent she declared], 'Venerable 

7 
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Brahmans, yon may consider it a great thing, if you gee off by bowing 
before him- No one, l believe, will tlcfe.it him in any argument concerning 
Brahman.' (When inspitc of this warning, VhUgdha Saknlya challenged 
YSjfiavalkya with o jeries of questions, die latter ended hy questioning him 
about the Self, saying], 'If thou shale nac explain him to me, thy head will 
fall.' Siikalya did not know him and his head fell, nay, ihicvts took away his 
bones, mistaking them for something else.'’ 

As in the parallel passage of the Br. above quoted, 
we have here a typical picture of an enlightened royal court of 
those days. The character of Yajnavalkya, again, as in tilt- 
preceding example is marked by a distinctive individuality. 
While cleverly parrying a direct answer to the question about 
his claim to superior learning, he has no difficulty in crushing 
his opponents with his deeper knowledge of the Self. But he 
betrays the implacable side of his nature by warning die lady 
Gargi and by cursing the unfortunate Sakalya, as we are told, 
with fatal effect. 


General remarks 

The historical traditions preserved in the Vcdic Sarnhitas 
and other works that we have considered so far arc almost com¬ 
pletely lacking in chronological references. In the Brabmanas, 
indeed, a chronological approach is presented by such types of 
traditions above-mentioned as those relating to the origin of 
existing institutions and the gradual advance of Vcdic civilisa¬ 
tion from its stronghold in the sacred Kuriiksctra country. 
The penetrating and thorough analysis of the relevant data has 
also enabled Oldcnberg to trace two important landmarks in 
Rgvcdic chronology, viz. those represented by the serids of kings 
Sudas-Purukutsa-Trasadasyu and those by the series Pariksit- 
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Janamcjaya.” An incipient sense of a chronological starting- 
point, again, is presented by CbhUp. i. 10 giving the 
picturesque story of die teacher Usasti Cakrayana who lived 
with his wife as a beggar after the Kuru country had been de¬ 
vastated by locusts or hailstones (mauci in the original). Of a 
real chronological era, however, starling from a definite histori¬ 
cal event there is as yet no trace. 

Summing up our estimate of the oldest surviving frag¬ 
ments of Indian traditional history as above described, we may 
state that with all their admitted defects—the mixture of 
mythology and folklore in their composition, their implicit 
acceptance of supernatural forces as the dominant factors ruling 
human affairs, their indifference to chronology, their slight 
attention to topography, they occupy an important place in the 
evolution of Indian historiography. The imperious urge of the 
Rgvedic seers to celebrate the achievements of their royal pat¬ 
rons along with their own togcdicr with the evident anxiety of 
the authors of the later works to find support for their doctrinal 
or ritual points Ln past antecedents,' led them to create several 
distinct types of traditional history. As yet these examples 
did not approach die character of a system. But beyond doubt 
they collectively embodied a mass of genuine tradition which 
was afterwards utilised by the authors of the systematic genea¬ 
logical lists of royal dynasties and priesdy families in the Epics 
and the Puranas.” Above all we have in the various classes of 

12 See H. Oldcnbcrg’s paper Ober die Liedverfasser ties Rigveda Nebst 
Bcmerktmgen uber die vedisebe Chronologic mid Her Geschichte dcs Rituals. 
ZDMG. xLit, 199-247. 

13 The view of F H. Pargircr (Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 
pp. 59'ff.) rejecting the Vcdic (the so-callcil Brahman) tradition in favour of 
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compositions above-mentioned, contained in solution, as it 
were, most of the types of historical workmanship found in 
later times, specially those of sacred biography and church- 
history along with systematic royal and dynastic Chronicles. 


the Purina (the so-called Ksatriya) tradition has rightly not found ncccjnunce 
among scholars. For some notable attempts to reconstruct the dynastic his¬ 
tory of the Vcdic period by co-ordinating the Epic and Puranic material 
with the Vcdic, see S. N. Pradhan, The Chronology of Ancient Indio, 
and Hcmachandm Raydinudhuri. Political History of Ancient India, 
Pt. l. chs. 0-3. 


ASOKAN STUDIES 

I 

'' Uja-uaawiLt A labamitras. 

In his work A so ha (p. 52) Professor Kailhuktumul 
Mookerjee writes: 

"Tb# Jaugada text uf the Kalittgu Hock Edict II mentions a class of 
Malifimatras wliu arc described as Liyi-vactinikas. i.c., those who wccc entitled 
to receive the king’s message directly, and not through the royal Viceroys. 
Thus these Mahanifjtra* might l>c rrgnrdcd as Provincial Governors, as they 
art* given independent charge of their province." 

It is impossibltrco support this view. The passage in the 
Jaugada text to which Professor Mookerjee refers is as follows: — 

Devanampiye hcvam \a\ba Sam a pay am mabamata 1 \a\~ 
javacanik [a\ vataviya . l 

This is translated by Professor Mookerjee {Ibid., p. 126) 
as follows: — 

“His sacred Majesty thus says: At Sainapa the High Officers entitled 
to receive file king’s messages ore to be addressed as follows.” 

Evidently Professor Mookerjee understands Ldjavacanika 
in the above to be a technical title. But phrases like madvaca- 
nena (or madvacanad) vaktavyab arc a well-known idiom in 
the Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages, meaning that a certain 
person should be addressed according 'to the words of the 

speaker.* In the text of Asoka's inscription quoted above, the 

* 

t The above follows the transcript in Hultzsch, Corptu Insef Ind.. 
Vol. i. p. 116. For lija Q Senarc and Biihlcr read l<tja *, a reading which is 
adopted by D. R. Bhnndarkar and S. Majumdar Sastri, The Inscrrptloru of 
Aioka, p. 88. 

2 Among numerous instances of this kind may be mentioned 'ucyaiam 
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phrase mdbamata lajavacanika vataviya evidently stands lor 
devdnampiyasa vacanena mahdmald vataviya of the parallel 
Dhauli version (Separate RE. i and n). This last has been 
taken by all translators including Professor Mookerjee 3 to mean 
that the mahamdtras concerned should be addressed by the 
command of the king. There is thus no justification for con¬ 
juring up a class of ' lajavacanika mahamatras‘ from die text of 
Asoka’s inscription above mentioned. 

II 

Rajiikas 

The Rajiikas (with the variant forms rajuka, lajitka, Ujuka) 
are mentioned as a class of officials in Asoka’s RE. in and PE. 
iv. The precise nature of their office has remained undeter¬ 
mined up to the present time. But recently some theories have 
been advanced on this point. According to Professor Mookerjee 
(Asoka. pp. 53, 56) the Rajiikas were “the ordinary Provincial 
Governors” differing apparently in this respect from the "Laja¬ 
vacanika Mabdmdtras". above mentioned. His arguments 
(op. cit., p. 133H.) may be thus summarized: — 

(1) "Rajuhe or raja (Maiishero) (sic), is probably connected with the 
word Rays which in Pali might mean even a wabamatia, maba- 
miua and 'all those who have power of life and death’ (Childers'). 
In the Mahavamsa there is even the term Rijako for a king." 

asmad,vacanad-vrsalab' *ucyatam asmad-vacanit vihavasu-prabhrtayab trayo 
blifitOrah‘Hcyatam mad-vscanai Kalsfiiiko DantfapaS lifts c* in Mudra - 
rihsasa, Act 1 ; 'mad.vaunaC-cA samgbasya padabbivaridanam krtvi vaktavyam,' 
DivyavadUna, p. 431. 

3 Asoka . p. 120. Other instances of the use of the wime idiom in 
Asokn’s imeriptions ate: The Queen’s Edict: Dcvanamplyashi vaebaneni 
sftvata maharnata vataviya; Brahmagiri Rock Edict: (s)uvarn)}agiritc ayayutasa 
mabamauxnam cha vachan(e\ua l(u)lasi nutbimnta arogiyam vataviya. (So also 
in Sicldapur Edict). 
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(a) PE. jv declare* the Rafikas to be in charge of 'many hundred 
ihmtMtmN <»f fieopk*’ and tn be invented with certain powers <il the 
sovereign. 

These arguments do not seem to carry much conviction. 
As to (t) even a cursory examination of the transcript and 
estampage of RE. 111 (Manschrn version) shows that the [ r *]j fl 
occurring therein is not a complete word, but has its final letter 
dropped out. Evidently it stands for the complete word rajuko 
of the Shahba/.garhi version whose grammar and language arc 
identical with the Man sell ra recension. The form rajuko is 
doubtless a variant olvajuka in the Girnar version, of which the 
nominative singular form would be rajuko. Thus there is no 
ground for holding that rajuko. and raju arc two alternative 
designations of the same olficc. In so far as the word rajuka is 
concerned, its etymological connection with rajan is extremely 
problematic. In Sanskrit rajaka may indeed be derived from 
rajan in the sense of 'a little king' or ‘a petty prince’ in accord¬ 
ance with Panini, v, 3. 83. The word-form rajako which 
occurs in the Mabavarnsa in the sense of king, as mentioned by 
Professor Mookerjee, shows that die Pali grammarians in this 
respect followed the rule of Sanskrit grammar. But no gramma¬ 
tical rule exists either in Sanskrit or in Pali for deriving rajuka 
from rajan. Even if we could prove with Prof. Mookerjee a 
connexion between rajan and rajuka, it would not carry us very 
far in our appreciation of the importance of the latter office. 
For rajan in Pali has a very wide connotation: 

"It is primarily an appellative (or title) of a hbaitiya, and often the two 
arc used promiscuously. Besides it has n far wider sphere of meaning than 
we convey by any translation like ‘king* or even 'sovereign' or ‘prince.’ We 
find it used as a designation of *king’ ini the sense of on elected or succcssory 
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(crowned) monarch, but also in the meaning of a distinguished nobleman or 
n local chieftain, or a prince with various attributes characterizing His position 
according to His special functions." 4 

The widely extended and indefinite connotation of the 
term rdjan in Pali is well known to Professor Mookerjee, but 
he apparently does not realize how this disproves his own ease. 

As to (2), the passages in PE. iv to which Professor 
Mookerjee refers and which will be quoted and commented on 
in the sequel, undoubtedly show that the RajUkas held authority 
over hundreds of thousands of people, and were granted wide 
powers of jurisdiction by the Emperor. But these passages, while 
showing that the Rajiikas were judicial officers of high standing, 
are not sufficiently definite to warrant their identification with 
provincial governors. Professor Mookerjee is, aware of the 
difficulty in the way of acceptance of'his interpretation, for he 
admits 5 that the Yutas , the Rajiikas and the Pradesikas in RE 
in may have been mentioned in an ascending order, in which 
ease the Pradesikas, of course, would have a higher status than 
die RAjt*kas. 

A very different explanation of the term Rajiikas was pro¬ 
posed by the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal who took it to mean 
Imperial High Ministers’, and in fact 'a committee of 
die Parisat’ vested with full executive authority. We propose 
to consider his arguments'* seriatim. 

“The PradcUkas correspond to the Mahamtitras at Ujjain, Taxila, etc In 
other words, they were the ‘Provincials' or the Provincial Ministers. If the 
Prodcsihas were the Provincial Ministers, the Pajdhas who arc more important 

4 PTS. Diet. s. v. rap. 5 Op. at., p. 134#; cf. Ibid., p. 56/j. 

6 fBORS., 1918, pp. 41-425 cf. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity . pp. 129-130. 
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chan, and who arc contrasted with, die l*raiiesikas must be the. Ministers at 
the sear of the Centra! Government." 

It inlay he conceded that the derivation of pradesika from 
pmlcU is quite natural, and has the support of many inter¬ 
preters of Asoka’s inscriptions. 7 But the authorities, while 
agreeing in the main on this pint, have differed in their inter¬ 
pretation of the term. For, while Dr. F. W. Thomas derives 
pradcsika from pradesa in the sense of ‘report,’ Kem held it to 
mean, ‘a provincial governor.'" Even if we were to understand 
pradesa as a territorial term, there is nodiing to indicate the 
extent of its jurisdiction in the Maurya times. The passage in 
Childers' Pali Dictionary to which Dr. Jayaswal refers in this 
connexion and which occurs in the Vinaya Pitaka (Vol. hi. 
p. 47) is as follows: — 

Rajano nama patbavya raja padesardja mandalika antara- 
bhogika akkbadassa mabamatla ye vd pana chcjjabbejjam 
anusdsanti cte rajano ndma. 

Here the context shows chat padesa stands for a kingdom 
of medium extent, and cannot mean ‘the largest administrative 
area in a kingdom.'" Even if we were to take pradcsika in the 
sense of 'Provincial Ministers.’ there is no evidence to show chat 
the rdjiikas were 'more important' in comparison with them. 
On the contrary we have to remember the possibility (to which 
a reference has been made above) of the terms yutas, rajiikas, 

»• 7 Cf. Kem {IRAS,, 1880, p. 393); F. W. Thomas {JRAS., 1915, p. :ia. 

. correcting his earlier identification with ■pradettr, IRAS., 1914, pp. 385-6), 
Hulusch, Corpus, p. 5, >13. 

8 See the references quoted in die preceding foot-note. 

9 In the Visuddbitrutgga (PTS. ed. p. 301) padesardja is similarly used 
in the sense of a sub-king. 

8 
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and pradesikas being mentioned in RE. m in an ascending order 
of importance. 

“The people (hna) nnd subjects (Praja) (who were Incs and Incs) were in 
the charge of RHjUliit; as n child is in that of n nurse—with full control. Tl»c 
People and Praja denote that the whole of die people were under their ndc 

.Their 'going out of office' every/ five years also suggests that they were 

of the class of High Ministers." 

The first part of this statement is based on a passage in 
PE. iv which runs as follows:—* 

Lajiikd me bahtisu panasatasabasesu janasi dyatd 
of which the natural meaning is that many hundreds of 
thousands of people (and not ‘the people who were Incs and 
lacs') were subject to the jurisdiction of the rajukas. When 
Dr. Jayaswal reads into the simple references in the inscription 
above-mentioned to Una and Praja the meaning of the whole 
people, he is surely stretching the sense to a degree unwarranted 
by the text. The second part of Dr. Jayaswal's statement refers 
to the following passage in RE. hi (Girnar version):] 

Sarvata vijite mama yutd ca raj tike ca prddesike ca pamcastt 
pamcasu vdsesu anusamy[d\na[mn]iydtu. 

Here the words sarvata vijite mama seem to suggest that 
the officers concerned were spread throughout the empire rather 
than that they were concentrated at the head-quarters. The 
conclusive evidence in favour of the view that the Rdjiikas were 
at least in part local officers is furnished by their juxtaposition 
with Yutas and Pradesikas, for no one contends that the latter 
were officers of the Central Government. With reference to the 
interpretation put upon anusamydna by Dr. Jayaswal (‘going out 
of office’) it rests upon the authority of a passage in the late 
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Sukramti'" which merely relates to the desirability of transfer¬ 
ring officers. On the other hand the renderings of Biihlcr ('tour 
for official inspection’), Bhandarkar ('circuit')^ and Hultzsch 

/ ('complete tour’) arc supported by the weight of authorities in the 
early Brahmanical and Buddhist literature. 11 The verbal form 
of anusamyana occurring in a Pali passage in the Ahguttara 
Ntkaya (Vol. I, pp. 59-60) signifies going out on tour into die 
interior of the districts for various specified purposes 13 Thus 
the argument for raising the Rajukas to the class of ‘High* 
Ministers’ based upon their supposed going out of office every 
five years falls altogether to the ground. 

* "The technical meaning of tiartcU. government, is known from the study 
of Hindu Policies, Danda ami ebbihUra will thus mean govcrnmenc and 
military operations, Pence and War. The Rdjuhu were given complete in¬ 
dependence in matters of Government and Military undertakings—both in 
matters of Peace and War, home government and foreign relations Such 
powers can only be held and exercised by the Imperial High Ministers.'' 1 ’ 

In the above the reference is to the following passage in 
PE iv:—■ 

tesam ye abbihdle va damde va aupatiye me kate 

which has been taken by other scholars to mean that rewards 
and punishments (or otherwise, judicial, investigation and 
punishment) have been left by thic king to the jurisdiction of 
the Rajukas . 14 It is difficult to follow Dr. Jayaswal when he 
claims for damda in the foregoing passage the ‘technical mean- 


ro JBORS. t 1908, pp. 36-40. 

rx Cf, Bhandarkar, Asoka, and cd. pp. 301-3. 

12 Cf. B. M. Barua, Irucriptiotud Excursion, 1 HQ., Vol. u. p. 128. 

13 Cf. Hindu Polity p. 129. 

14 Cf. Hultzsch, p. 124, Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 341. 
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ing' of government. In the works on ‘Hindu Politics' to which 
he refers danda has the meaning of fine, punishment, army etc/} 
Danda is used in the sense of army in contrast with other items 
such as kosa (treasury) and janapada or rostra (the territory) in 
the famous category of seven limbs of sovereignty. 1,1 In the 
well-known verse of Mann vii. 65“* danda in the sense of army 
is distinguished from kosa and rostra as well as from sdndbi and 
vigraha (peace and war). With regard to tlfc term abbihala, it 
is true that Sanskrit abhihara has the sense of ‘attack’ or 
‘assault’, while Pali abbibarati similarly has the alternative 
sense of ‘censure’. 'revile' or ‘abuse’, 17 but abbihala in Pali 
has the meaning of 'offering' or ‘gift' 1 " which admirably fits 
in with the sense of dart da as punishment in the passage abbi- 
vhale ca darnde ca. It thus follows that the Rajiikas were cer¬ 
tainly high judicial officers, but there is nothing to indicate that 
they were the Imperial High Ministers. The connection of 
the Rajiikas with the judicial administration is also indicated by 
a subsequent passage in PE iv; 

lebitaviye hi esa kimti viyobdlasamata ca siya dam - 
dasamata ca. 

"Scholars have taken rajiika as a derivation of rajju. rope. But Rajii is 
a known Pali form in the sense of ’ruler' 'king*. The citizens of the repub¬ 
lican Licchavi State are called tajus, and seven kings who attacked Benares 
arc called rajans and rajbs. The Rajiikas of Afoka thus were 'the rulers’ or 


15 Cf. svimy-amdtya-janapada-durga.hosa-danda-mitra etc. of Art ha- 
fistra, VUI. I. 

16 A maty e danda ayatto dande vainayilsl knyi [ nrpaUu kasaraslre ca 
date sandhiviparyayan || 

17 For references see Apte’s Sanskrit-English Diet . nml PTS. Diet., s.v. 

18 See PTS. Diet., s.v. 
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Kti!ir\-M<uuta*. tlie committee uf the PirtikJ vested with reJ executive 
(towers over the whole Empire." 1 * 

The whole of the above is based upon a mis-statement of 
facts, Raja in Pali is not nn independent noun-stem, but is 
one of the modified forms which the word rajan assumes in the 
plural ease-endings. Thus we have from the noun-stem rajan 
the following forms:—• 

Instrumental plural ... rajiibi, rajubhib, (with valiant 

forms) 

Dative „ ... rajUnam (as above) 

Ablative ,, ... rajHhi, rajabbi (as above) 

Genitive ,, ... rajunam (as above) 

The passages to which Dr. Jayaswal refers in this connec¬ 
tion arc as follows:—» 

Jat., vol. i, p. 175 :—Raja tam -pakkosapetvd, 'sakkhissasi 

tata sdtutbi rajiibi yuddham katunti aba. 'Deva . 

sakala—Jambudipc rajiibi sdclclhim yujjbitum sakkbissamiti'; 
Ibid.. p. 504:—1 T.attba niccakalam rajjam karctva vasantanam 
yeva rajunam sattasabassani sattasatani satta ca rdjano bontt 
In the above it will be noticed that rajiihi is used in the 
instrumental plural, while rajunam is in the genitive plural, 
both being doubtless derived from the root-word rajan. There 
is thus no room for the supposition that either die king or the 
citizens referred to in the above passages bore the title of raju. 

The truth is chat the connection which Biihler suggested 
long ago between die Asokan Rdjiika and die Rajjuka of the 
Kurudbamma ]a taka is based upon sound philological principles. 
On this point we cannot do better than refer to the high autho- 


19 CL Hindu Polity.‘pp. 129-30. 
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city of Professor Suniti Kumar Chatter jee whose note on the 
Orthography of the early Brahma Inscriptions is reproduced at the 
end of tliis article. Once the identity of Raj u ha and Rajj/ika i.s 
established, we can trace the course of development of this ollice 
in the following way. In the period of small States preceding 
the unification of Northern India into a single Empire, the 
Rajjuka was the title of a petty land-surveyor entrusted with 
die task of measuring die fields for Government revenue. As 
the Jataka story shows and as is indeed indicated by die full 
form of the title Rajjughbaka arnacca ('the rope-holding officer)', 
he used in person to measure the fields by means of a rope 
(:rajju ) tied to a stick which he pitched in the ground. :u With 
the rise of the Magadhan Empire and die consequent expansion 
of the administrative machinery, the rajjuka was evidently 
entrusted with a wide jurisdiction, and was given high judicial 
functions probably in addition to his older duties as revenue or 
settlement officer. 

i 



Rastrsya Pusyagupta—Yavanaraja Tusaspba. 

In the Junagadh Rock inscription of Rudradaman in con¬ 
nection with the description of restoration of the famous Sudar- 

sana lake occur the following words* 1 .— 

+ • 

20 Cf. the present writer's work Hindu Revenue System, p. 54. 
aoa Dr. D. R. Bhaudarkar, Asalia. 2nd cd., p. 302, quotes Dr. [ayaswal’a 
Imei pic ration of rajulyt and its criticism by the present writer only in definitely 
reject the former explanation. His own view (ibid., p. 64) is that raj ft has were 
heads of districts as distinguished from prUdciilsas who were heads of divisions 
or piovinccs. 

* 21 Ep. lnd., vm. No. 6 . 
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...,. (s) y = dr the Manx yds yd rajnab Candrag (ti)p(ta)s-(yd) 

(fyistriycna (Vyisycna Pusyaguftena karitam Asokasya Mattr - 
yasya ie yavanarajena Tusdspben — adhislbdya -pranalibbir = did 
(m)krta(rn). The above was translated by Kielhorn' as 
follows 3 *:—• 

".for ihe sake of .ordered to be made by the Vnifya 

Ihisyagupu, the |Moviiicial governor of the Mntirya king Gmdragupta; adorned 
with conduits for Asokn the Mnurya by tlic Yavana king Tusnspha while 
governing.'' 

•The translation of Kiclhom has been generally adopted 
and even improved by later scholars who have sought to throw 
further light upon the nature of the Maurya provincial adminis¬ 
tration. Thus Professor Beni Prasad 1 * writes as follows: — 

"The later Junagadh inscription of Rudnidnman records dint Sunburn or 
Knthiawiid was governed by the Vaiiyn Pusyagupta in Cnndrnguptn'j time 
and by the Yavana Tu.shospn (tic) tinder Afoka. The former Governor is 
designated Rastriya, while the latter is called Adhisthaya (sidy* 

According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 34 the Gimar ins¬ 
cription of Rudradiiman shows that "the province of Surastra or 
Kathiawad was governed by Vaisya Pusyagupta in Candra- 
gupta’s time and by the Yavana king Tusaspa (sic) when Asoka 
was king": thus it furnishes an instance of the second type of 
provincial governors ‘who were not related to the king’s family’, 
unlike ‘the Kumdra Viceroyalties.’ 1 * In the opinion of 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 3 * die reference to the Yavanaraja in 

aa Ibid., p. 46. 23 The State in Ancient India, p. 189. 

24 Asoka, ttt. cd,, pp. 49-50; repeated, and cd., p. 53. 

25 On diesc two types see Bhandarkar, op. at., p. 52. 

26 Political History of Ancient India, and cd.. 1927, pp. 180-8:; repeated 
in 3rd cd., 1932, pp. 196-97 and with some modifications in 4th cd., 1938, 
pp. 236-37. 
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the Girnar inscription shows that probably ‘he was appointed 
mukhya of the Surastra samgba by Asoka,’ while the use of 
the term Rastriya meaning probably 'a sort of Imperial High 
Commissioner' makes it appear chat 'the position of Pusya- 
gupta in Surastra was like that of Lord Cromer in Egypt.' 

In considering the correctness of the above views we have 
first to mention that Kielhorn's rendering of the verb Atlbis tbaya 
as 'administering' or 'governing' and of rastriya in the sense of 
'Governor' is based upon the connotation of the term ailhis- 
tbdna and svadbistbata applied in the same inscription to Suvi- 
sakha who was entrusted by Rudradnman with the government 
of the Anartta and Surastra country. *' We, however, think 
that adbistbaya here may just as well refer to the superinten¬ 
dence ot construction of the works • concerned. The use 
of the verb adhistha in the sense of 'to direct, to preside over, 
superintend,' is known to Sanskrit literature. 31 ' In this connec¬ 
tion it may be pointed out that Professor Prasad’s interpretation 
of adbistbaya as an official title is a deplorable blunder due to the 
oversight of the commonest rule relating to the construction of 
verbal forms with the termination lyap or yap. Reverting to 
Kielhorn's interpretation of the Girnar inscription, we have to 
mention that there is nothing in it to indicate whether Surastra 
or any larger or smaller jurisdiction was entrusted to the charge 
of Pusyagupta and Tusaspha. It may indeed be asserted that 
neither the etymological sense of rastriya nor its parallel forms 
found elsewhere justify us in holding that he was an officer of 
the rank of Provincial Governor. The term rastriya is known 
to Panini who has a special sTttra (iv, 2, 93) for its formation, 

37 Up. hui., viii, p. qOn. 28 Sec Apte’s, Snm..Eng. Diet. s.v. 
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but in his time it was evidently understood in a very wide sense 
so as to apply even to one who was born in a kingdom. 2 " In the 
Arthasastra we have the terms rastrapdla and rdstramukhya 
which probably correspond to die rastriya of the inscription. 
These officers are distinguished in a number of passages 3 " from 
the antapdla and die puramukhya. From such references it is 
clear that the tide was meant to indicate an officer in charge of 
the districts in the interior of the country as distinguished from 
towns as well as districts on the frontier. 11 If a high status be 
claimed for the rastrapala on the ground that he is included in 
the same grade as the kttmara ; the same status should be 
accorded to the antapdla belonging to the identical grade. But 
neither the antapdla of the Arthasastra nor the anta-mahdmdtra 
of Aioka’s inscription who is his equivalent has the rank of 
a Provincial Governor. It may also be added thac ratthika in 
Pali which probably corresponds to rastriya signifies an official 
of the kingdom. 33 In these circumstances it is a plausible con* 

' elusion that the rastriya Pusyagupta and the Yavanaraja 
Tusaspha after his time held charge of small jurisdictions fall¬ 
ing within the limits of the neighbouring Viceroyalty at 
Ujjayini. 33 

29 Very indefinite also is the Vcdic rastriya (or rastriya ) which occurs, 
for instance, in Maitr Sam. u x. 12, til 3. 7; Kalb Sam. xm. 10. 

30 Cf. Artbaiastra, t. 16:— atavyantapilapurarastramuhbyaiica fratium- 
sat gam gacchhrt; Ibid., n, 16: ns above; Ibid., V. r; hanlara-vyavabite vH 
dele rascrapalam-antap alaro va stbipayitum*; tx. 3: ristrarnnkby-antapil- 
alavika-dandopanatinam-anyatamakopo babyahopab. 

31 Cf. the passage quoted above from ArthaJaitra, v. x. 

32 See PTS. Diet., s.v, 

33 Mr C D. Chnrtcrjec in his learned and elaborate paper (A historic 
character in tbe reign of Aioka-Maurya, D. R. Bhnndnrkar Volume, Calcutta, 
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As to the argument that the title of rUja borne by Tusaspha 
‘probably indicates that he enjoyed a certain amount of 
autonomy,’ Dr. Raychaudliuri himself disposes of it by point¬ 
ing to the analogy of Raja Mansingh’s appointment as Subadar 
of Bengal under Akbar. Indeed almost his whole ease for the 
alleged exceptional position held by Pusyagupta and Tusaspha 
rests upon the authority of a passage in the Artbasastra '' refer¬ 
ring to the Kamboja, the Surastra , the Ks&triya (?) and other 
corporations (samgbas). But can the reference in the Arthasastra 
be safely taken, apart from any corroborative evidence, to reflect 
the conditions of the Maurya period ? !,B And docs not this 

1940, pp. 330 ff) deal* with Prince Pin gala of Surastra mentioned in the 
Petavatthi* and its commentary the Paramattbadipani as a feudatory of 
the Maurya emperors Bindusnra and Aioka. He thinks (rap. at.. pp. 337-38) 
that Pihgala was ‘a vassal chief whose ‘relation to the Crown was not possibly 
direct hue through the governor of Surastra or the viceroy of the western 
division of the Maurya empire, whose headquarters was at Ujjainl' Pihgala 
therefore, according to this scholar was .very likely n local chief subject to on 
imperial governor or viceroy. As for the term ristrlya. the same author 
admits (p. 337, n 4) that it is not known in the sense of ruler of a small 
territory or a province, while Pali ratiblha (Skt. rastrika) means a hereditary 
chief; his equivalents in the Aiokan inscriptions namely, mtbik/t, l at hi ha 
and ristika, signify probably a class of noblemen or landlords beolnging to 
the western provinces. Sanskrit rhsitiya, therefore, and its Pali or Prakrit equi¬ 
valents bear in no instance the sense of a provincial governor. In the same 
context the author above-mentioned thinks that Pusyagupta, although styled 
a ristriya, was a rSstnka in the sense of exercising the supreme authority in a 
sovereign state within the imperial territorial limits. It is dificult to understand 
how an officer who was admittedly a representative of the paramount power 
could exercise supreme authority in a sovereign state. In fact the author 
proceeds immediately to equate Piiigala’s office with tliar of riurapal /1 of 
Knurilyas Artholastra and pradesika of A f ok as inscriptions. 

34 xi, t;— Kimboja-suristra-ksatriya-Srenyadayo var talas tropajlvinab. 

35 In the same context the Arlhaiastra mentions the Licchivikas, the 
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reference simply mean that the Surastras with other named and 
unnamed sdmgbtu lived by agriculture, trade as well as the 
profession of arms ( yZrttasastropaftvinab ), or in other words that 
they were merely a fighting and industrial corporation ? 98 
Neither RE. v nor RE. xm (with its fuller list), while mention¬ 
ing the names of various autonomous tribes included within the 
limits of the Maury a Empire, makes the slightest reference to 
the Surastras. Incidentally, it may be remarked that the 
samgbas in the Arthasastra, as Dr. R. C. Majumdar” 
has shown, had not one but several mukhyas at their head.** 


Vrjikas, liic Mallnkns, the M a dr.ileus, die Ktikuras, the Kurus and, die PSncSlas 
as examples of ritjaiawlopafwin samgbas. These however, are not mentioned 
by Dr. Knychnudhuri in his description of Miiurya Government (of. cit.. 

PH- % 

36 In Political History. 4th ctl., p. 237 /»} Prof. Rnychaiuihuri brings 
forward an additional argument viz. the above-mentioned reference in the 
Petavattbn commentary to a king Pingala of Surattha. But the tradition is 
as much silent as die Artbasastra itself about the existence oF Surisp* as a 
political unit, or as Prof. Raychaudhuri would prefer to call it, an autonomous 
vassal suite. Prof. Raychaudhuri duly notes (op. cit.. p. 237. n. 4) the corres¬ 
pondence above referred to between Rastriya and the RastrapaU of Art basis tra 
as well as Rattbika of Pali literature. But he has not considered the objections 
urged above on the score of inconclusive character of the evidence. 

37 Corporate Life, and eel., p. 104. 

38 It is interesting to observe that Dr. Raychaudhuri in the 4di edition 
of his Political History (p. 237) concedes the above point, for he cakes 
Tusaspba to hnve been one of the mill! by as or chiefs of the SurSstra Satpgha 
appointed by Aioka. In the same context he for the first time considers 
Surastrn to have been alternatively an autonomous vassal state or a confedera¬ 
tion of outonomous vassal states. 
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The significance of PE. IV 

In Hindu Polity 1 Dr. K. P. fnyaswal claims ro have 
discovered on the basis of “the combined evidence of Asokn s 
inscription and the Divyavadana' a concrete instance of the 
high constitutional position of the council of ministers in 
Ancient India. His view of the matter may best he described 
in his own words which are reproduced below. 

"We have the recorded instance of the pious despotism developed by 
A&ka and what was the result? Was the Ministry overthrown tuul |wcre| 
die constitutional laws set at naught? Or was die despot deprived, if not uf 
his throne, of his sovereignty?" 

In other words, we are asked to believe that Asoka sought 
to make hintsclf a despot whereupon the Ministers in defence 
of the “constitutional laws” of the country combined to deprive 
him of his sovereignty. 

The inscription of Asoka which is sought to support Dr. 
Jayaswal’s contention is PE. iv. Dr. Jayaswal who regards it 
as “one of the most important documents of the constitutional 
history of Hindu India", draws from it the conclusion that the 
rajiikas acting on behalf of "the Jtinapada Body" and with its 
support "deprived the Emperor of India of his aisvaryya or 
sovereign authority". Before we proceed to consider the argu¬ 
ments in favour of this proposition we may make a few general 
observations. Such a strong "adverse statement against 
interest” as that involved in Dr. Jayaswal’s interpretation 
wherein the Emperor is made to proclaim the abject surrender 


t Part II, p. 143II. 
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of his authority would require the strongest corroborative evi¬ 
dence to be worthy of credence, more especially when wc 
remember that the inscription in question is distributed in no 
less than six recensions embracing all the home provinces of 
the Empire. But apart from Dr. Jayaswal's interpretation of 
PE. IV and the late Buddhist religious tradition to which wc 
shall presently refer, there is no independent testimony in sup¬ 
port of Dr. Jayaswal's statement. On the other hand, the evi¬ 
dence of the contemporary inscriptions makes it clear that down 
at least to the 26th year of his consecration when PE. iv was 
written, Asoka’s sovereign authority remained unimpaired. 
Wc thus find in other inscriptions written or engraved in the 
same year that Asoka claims his officials to be conforming to 
his precepts (PE. 1), that he is attending to the welfare not only 
of his relatives but also of all classes (PE. vi) and, most import¬ 
ant of all, that he has ordered ( anapita) die rajiikas to preach 
the Dbarma (PE. vii). 

Let us now turn to the interpretation of PE. iv on which 
primarily rests the admissibility of Dr. Jayaswal's contention. 
The crucial passage is the following: — 

Lajtika pi lagbamti paticalitave mam pulisani pi me 
chamdamnani paticalisamti* 

In the above Dr. Jayaswal takes * Ugbanti ’ (evidently a 
mistake for lagbamti in the original) to be equivalent to the 
Sanskrit langbanti, and he translates the whole passage as 
follows:—^ 

2 The transcript of the Dclhi-Sivnlik version in Bhnndarkar und Sastri 
has paticalitave, which is evidently a slip for paticaliUtvi in the original. 
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“And the Rajfikitk disregard my proclamations, while my own subordinate 
ufficcrs .will promulgate my opinion and orders''. 

This is an admittedly obscure passage which cannot yet be 
said to have been properly explained. We may first mention 
the authoritative versions that arc already in the held. Buhier 
who took 30 lagbamti to be equivalent to Skt. rahghnmte 3 ('they 
hasten i.e. are eager ) translated die whole passage as follows 1 : — 

‘But die lajnbas arc eager to serve mu. My (other) servants also, who know 
my will, will serve (me)'. 

Senart, who corrected lagbamti into cdgbamti of die 
following passage and took paticalati to stand for Sans, pari- 
carati, gave the following translation 3 : — 

"Lcs rSjtlkas .s'lippliquctu a m'ubeiji; cux nussi lu» pnntuts ubuirum a ink 
colonies ct .i mes ordres". 

Liiders connected lagbamti with Skt. arbanti , ‘they must' 
and held pulisani to be the accusative plural of pulisa. His 
translation is as follows 0 : — 

“Auch die Lajjukas miissen mir gehorchcn und auch den Bcnmlcn die 
muinen willcn kennen. werden sic gehorchcn," 

which is parapharased by Hultzsch T :— 

Thu Lajukas also must obey nic. They will also obey the agents who 
1 know (my) wishes.’ 

1 More recently Professor S. K. Chatterji has proposed* to 
connect the root lagb with NIA rah to remain, and derive it 

a.i Ed., Vol. u, p. 255. 

3 Not ragbarnte, ns alleged by Bmindiukur (Asoba, p. 311, n. 4). 

4 EL, Vol. II, p. 253. 

5 Let Inscriptions cl it Piyadtisl. it. p. 42. 

6 SKPAW., 1913, p. 993. 

7 Corpus Imcripitonum ludica/nm, Revised edition, p. 124. 

8 The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, pp. 1041-2. 
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from a hypothetical Indo-European root rcgh-o, rgh-e. He 
gives the following translation: — 

“Tlic Lnjiikas aUo remora (arc staying) to serve (to obey) me anti they 
will also serve (obey) the officials who know my will." 

Dr. Jayaswal evidently takes paticalitavc, to be equivalent 
to Skt. praticalitum, 'to go against', and gives on this assump¬ 
tion a free translation of the above passage. This only adds 
one more to the list of hypothetical interpretations of die 
passage concerned. We, however, fail to understand why Dr. 
Jayaswal in the very next sentence translates paticalisamtt as 
‘will promulgate', evidendy making it stand for Skt. pnrica- 
layisyanti. Nor does he show any reason for rejecting Professor 
Liiders' construction of pulisani as a plural accusative. Indeed 
if Dr. Jayaswal were consistent, he would have construed the 
whole passage in some such way as the following:—- 

"The Rajiikn«, too, proceed to disregard me, and they will disregard those 
officer* of mine, who know my wishes " 

In any case, Dr. Jayaswal's interpretation, as it stands, is purely 
hypothetical and no certain condusion can be based upon it. 

The passage immediately following the one we have dis¬ 
cussed above is usually read as follows: — 

'te pi ca katii viyovadisamti yctia mam lajuka caghamti 
aladbayitave . 

Dr. Jayaswal proposes to correct yena mama lajuka in the 
above into ye na mam lajukam which he alleges to be the read¬ 
ing of the Mathiah recension of PE. iv. Accordingly he 
translates this passage as follows": — 


9 Hindu Polity, Parr n, p. 145. 
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‘'And they | HSjiikas] will advise the Provinces which wish to serve the 
Kajfikas, not me." 

In connection with this passage we may observe that Ic is 
held by other authorities'" to stand for the purusas of the preced¬ 
ing passage, while ca kani arc read as two independent words, 
and cagbamti is taken in the sense of Skt. s&ksyanti. As Dr. 
Jayaswal gives no reason (or differing from these interpretations, 
it is v difficult to agree with his conclusions. Let us confine 
ourselves to the reading of the text in question. The above 
passage is completely preserved in three recensions, namely, 
Dclhi-Topra, Rad hi ah and Mathiah, while it is imperfectly 
preserved in two other versions, namely, the Dclhi-Mccrut and 
the Rampurwa, and is altogether absent in the Allahabad ver¬ 
sion. Dr. Jayaswal apparently docs not dispute the accepted 
reading yena mam lajiika in the first two versions. Why, then, 
should the supposed reading of the single Mathiah version have 
the preference over that of the two other versions combined? 
How, again, to account for the sudden change from lajiika in 
the plural into lajukam in the singular? And going to the 
root of the matter, let us ask whether the reading on the 
Mathiah pillar is what is seated by Dr. Jayaswal. The answer 
is furnished by the mechanical copy of the transcript in 
Hultzsch’s Corpus. 

Another passage which ought to be mentioned in this 
connection occurs later on in the inscription and reads as 
follows: — 

Ava (var. ava) ite pi ca me avuti. 


io Cf. Hullzscli. op. at., p. 124, n. 9 find 10. 
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In die above avuti has been held to be equivalent to Skt. 
ayukti ('order') by Senate whose view has been accepted by 
later scholars. As to ava ite, Senart translates it as ‘from this 
day' (Skt. yavad itab), while Buhler explained it to mean ‘even 
so far'. 1 ** Dr. (ayaswal equates ava ite with Skt. ava rte for 
which he finds a parallel in the Vajasaneyt Sambita. He also 
compares avuti with Skt. avrtti which he claims on the autho¬ 
rity of ‘Monier William's’ (sic) Diet. s.v. a-vr to bear the sense 
of ‘prayer*. His translation of t[ic above passage accordingly 
is ns follows: ‘And chough fallen from position, my prayer 
is that’, on which he comments thus: "It is significant that 
the king now ‘prays’, and does not ‘command’ as in other 
documents”. 

In discussing this point we have first to observe that the 
reading ava ite occurs in two versions of PE. iv. (Delhi-Topra 
and Allahabad), while in three other versions (Radhiah, Machiah 
and Rampurwa) it has the form ava ite , M Dr. Jayaswal's sug¬ 
gested equivalence of ava ite with Vedic ava rte which in itself 
is extremely problematic, fails entirely to account for the word- 
form ava ite. On the other hand, Bidder's rendering, which 
exactly fits in with the form ava ite, is supported by Hukzsch” 
on the authority of ava-gamu [h]e of the Dhauli and Jaugada 
Separate Rock Edict i. We may also compare the words ava 
samvatakapa in RE. rv and v. In view of these difficulties it 
seems impossible to support Dr. Jayaswal’s rendering of ava ite 

ion For references see Hultzsch, of. cit.. p. 125, n. 1 anti a. 

n The transcript of the Rampurwa version in Bhandnrknr and Sastrt 
(op. cit., p. 70) under these words is a blank. This is evidently a slip. 

12 Op. cit., p. 125, n. 1. 

so 
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given above. Turning to the word avuti wc find on a reference 
to the latest (1899) edition of Monier-Williams' Diet. ( s.v . a-vr) 
that its meanings are given in one place as ‘to choose, desire, 
prefer’, ‘to fulfil', ‘to grant (a wish)', while elsewhere it is taken 
to mean ‘to cover, hide, conceal’, 'to surround, enclose’ etc. 
The first group of meanings is found mostly in the Vcdic litera¬ 
ture, and the second group in the classical literature. It is 
therefore incomprehensible how Monier-Williams’ authority 
can be quoted for the explanation of avuti as 'prayer*. On the 
other hand, Senart's rendering of the word is supported by the 
fact that avHtikc of the Dhauli Separate Edict n corresponds to 
ayutike of the Jaugada Separate Edict n.‘“ 

Finally, wc may mention a few general considerations which 
tend to cast some doubt upon the correctness of Dr. Jayaswal’s 
interpretation of PE. iv. Throughout the inscription die tone 
is that of one administering affairs on his own authority, not 
that of a person who has been forced to bow to the authority 
of others. Let us notice the significant expression kate (Skr. 
krtab) (instead of karitab) used no less than three times with 
reference to the vesting of authority in die Rajukas. In the 
second place the author of the inscription is throughout anxious 
to declare the object of his administrative measure, namely, to 
secure the earthly and spiritual well-being of his subjects, and 
he closes with an important modification of the current rule 
relating to criminal trials, namely the grant of a respite of three 
days.. Would not a sovereign who has been deprived of his 
audiority by his ministers draw ridicule and contempt upon 

r 


13 Cf. Hulrzscii, loc. cir. 
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himself by issuing appeals in public to those who had superseded 
him? As for Dr. Jayaswal’s explanation of janapada as a Cor¬ 
porate Body, it has been disposed of by Dr. Narendra Nath 
Law 118 whose arguments have not yet been seriously challenged. 
Lastly, we may mention that if the Rajukas, as appears probable 
from our preceding discussion, were provincial officers, their 
supersession of the king would be altogether out of the ques¬ 
tion. The only Body which could properly deprive die king 
of his authority would be the Council of Ministers or the 
l J arisat. 


V 

T.he authenticity of the Buddhist traditions of 
Asoka’s loss of sovereignty 

In support of his contention that Asoka was deprived of 
his sovereignty by his ministers, Dr. Jayaswal in addition to the 
alleged testimony of PE iv, brings forward the evidence of a 
story in the Divyavadana There we are told how the heir- 
apparent Sampadi, at the instance of the ministers prevented the 
Emperor from making further gifts from the Treasury to the 
monks, and how Asoka’s allowance was cut down till at last he 
received only half an dmalaka which he sent as his last offering 
to the Samgha. 

The story in the Divyavadana forms the last of a cycle 
of four legends in this work (Nos. xxvi-xxix) dealing with 
Asoka’s reign, and bearing the tides of Pdmsupradana, Kundla, 
Vttasoka, and Asoka. These stories at first belonged to an 

13a Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. tl, pp. 385-407, 638-650. 

14 Ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, pp. 42^-34. 
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independent work which was completely incorporated in 
the Divyavadana. 13 The Asokdvaddna, as this work is called, 
exists also in two Chinese versions, one of which, called the 
A-yn wang tchouan, was prepared by the Parthian Fa K'in 
about 300 a.d., and die other called /i-y« wang king was 
written by the monk Samghabhara (?) of Feu-nan in 512 a.c. 
Considerable fragments of the Asokavaddna again occur in 
Chap, xxv of the Chinese version of the Samynkta Agama 
which was prepared between 433 and 468 a.d. Three stories 
of the Aioknn cycle (including that of the Emperor's gift of 
half an dmaUka with which we are here concerned) arc found 
in the collection of stories which has been called Suiralamkara 
and attributed to the famous Asvaghosa. The two Chinese 
versions of the Asokavadana and the stories in the Chinese 
version of the Sutrdlamkara have been made accessible to us in 
the French translations of Jean Przyluski and Edouard Huber 
respectively. 10 

A comparison of the parallel versions of the story of the 
gift of half amalaka shows a common agreement on the point 
that Asoka was deprived of his sovereign authority because of 
his extravagant donations to the Buddhist monks. This is 
shown in all the versions by the king's emphatic repudiation of 


15 On the composition of the DivySvadUmt .ice the daisied paper of 
Syfvain Levi. La ilinicitts tie fornutlion du Divyavttdhntt, in 7 " oung P/to, vm, 
pp. 105-22. 

16 See J. Pr/yluski, La Ugende tic riimpercur AfuJm. and Ed. Huber, 
BJS.F.E.O., iv, pp. 709-726, Tlic translation* from the Chinese Sttmynkla 
Agurna, quoted below I owe to the kindness of Dr. Prubodb Chandra Bagchi 
of die CiIcuita University. 
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the ministers' courtly statement that he was still the sovereign. 17 
The same note is struck in all the versions of the story in the 
message which Asoka sends to the ministry along with his gift 
of half an amalaka and the comment which the head of the 
ministry makes on receiving the same.’" 

Admitting the unanimity of our authorities on the point 
just mentioned, we have now to ask whether we are justified in 
treating their account as a historical fact. Tlicre seems to be no 
ground for assigning a high antiquity to the Buddhist story. 
"The Gatba quoted by the Divyavadana," says Dr. Jayaswal, 1 * 
"is more ancient than the compilation of the Divyavadana and 
the former could not have been composed many centuries after 
the event.” This argument is not convincing, as the Divya- 
vadana t according to competent authorities. 30 is not later in date 
than the second century A.D., and the result of this late date is 


17 See D ’tvy. p. 431:—4 th* riijasobah sitirudurdinaintyariavadano' matyin 
uvdcd daksinySd an ft am hi him katbayathd bhrastadbirijya vayam stsam 
ivUmalabardhamityavtuitam yatrit prahbutuam mama. B.E.FJZO., IV, 
p. 723:—"Alors Ic roi prononfa ces .stances:—’Vous Hites que jcxcrce la 
n>yaut£. ct que mes ordres jont executes. C'cst pour me flatter que vous 
parlcz niiisi. Cc que vous elites u’est que mcnsongc. Mon nutorite esc matt, 
jc ne dispose plus dc ricn"; Przyluski, op. cit., p 298:—"Lc roi dit, "Vous 
ctes dans l'crrcur qunnd vous dices qtic jc suis lc mature. Jc ne suis pas lc 
maitre." Cf. new Tokyo ed. of the Tripitaka, 11, Samyukui Agama, eh. 25, 
p. t8ob:—"You all arc telling n lie to please me that I nm the established 
king. But 1 have nothing which I can call mine own". 

18 We refrain from quoting further references as they may be easily 
verified. We may note especially the significant expressions used of Aiukft 
in the Divy story, (pp. 431-2), bhrastidbirajya, bbrastisihayatana and 
brtadhikara. 

19 Hindu Polity, Part It, p. xzt. 

20 Cf. Winternitz, Ctscbtcbte der Indisebe LiUeutlur, 11, 222-3. 
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not likely to be much affected by the supposed relative priority 
of the Gdtha. A more weighty argument is that the story of 
Asoka’s gift of the half amalaka occurs in the Sutralamkara 
attributed to Asvaghosn which helps to push back its date pro¬ 
bably to the first century a.d. The relative antiquity of the 
story is also suggested by the fact that it is incorporated in the 
Chinese version of the Samyukta Agama and is thus made to 
form part of the Canon. But even if the date could be pushed 
back with certainty to the first century of the Christian era, 
there would still be a gap of three centuries from Asoka’s time. 
Dr. fayaswal’s arguments from internal evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the Buddhist story are equally unconvincing. 
“The monks,” he says.* 1 “were to gain nothing by an inven¬ 
tion of such a story which (sic) threw discredit on a great per¬ 
sonage of their religious history.” A careful study of the story 
in its parallel versions, however, makes it quite clear that every 
detail of it, so far from throwing discredit upon the Emperor, 
is quite consistent with his position as a shining light of the 
faith, while serving to vindicate its cardinal principles. Indeed, 
if the Buddhist monks were to think of demonstrating doctrines 
like the evanescence of earthly greatness, the paramountcy of 
fate and so forth by the example of “a great personage of their 
religious history.” they could not have done better than invent 
the story of the great Emperor, “the elephant among the 
Mauryas,” who, when reduced by adverse circumstances from 
the position of ‘Lord of Jambudvipa’ to that of ‘the Lord of half 
an amalaka , found solace in the words of the Master and gave 


2i Hindu Polity, P.irt fi, p. 122. 
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his last possession to die order. Witness for example die 
passionate words which break forth alike in Asoka’s own 
pathetic lament” and die grave comments of his associates.” 
But then, it is urged by Dr. Jayaswal, 11 the monks “would nor 
have invented a story which would have been a bad precedent 
in ease other monarchs wanting (sic) to imitate die munificence 
of the Maurya Emperor.” In the form in which the story has 
come down to us in its complete versions there is no room for 
the monks' apprehension of the consequences contemplated by 
Dr. Jayaswal, for we arc told, immediately after the account of 

22 Cf. Samynbta Agama, (p. 180):—“Oh, die wealth is to be greatly 

luted and abandoned. Besides let us remember die gat ha that Buddlu hm 
pronounced : Everything flourishing has its decline from which arises a gulf I" 
Cf. B.E.FJ 5 0 .. IV, (p. 723):—"...La puissance esc quclquc chose dc miser¬ 
able. O combicn 'cilc eat a mepnscr!.Vraics cc non pas vaincs sent les 

paroles (lu Sublime.“ Pr/yluski, op. cil., p 298:—“Oh! les richcsjcs sont 

profondcmcnc nu 5 pmablcs...Les paroles du Buddha sont v&idiqucs. Dans ses 
paroles, il n'est ricn qui nc soic exact. II n dir que tous ccux qui s'nimem one 

In doulcur dc sc feparer. Divy., p. 431:—■*'. aiivaryyam dhig an?.- 

ryam uddhatanaditoyapravisopamam marly emirasy a nuimapi yat pratibbayam 
diridryam abhyagatam athava ko Bbagavalo viihyam anyathi hrisyati 
lampattayo hi sarva vipattinidhani iti pratijnalam." 

23 In B.E.F.E.O., iy, p. 725, the messenger who takes Aioka’s gife to 
the monks says of the Emperor:—.Ses bons ktrnuuu sont (Spniscs; brut- 
quement sa chute cst survenuc, Trotnp^ par ses barmans, il cst sombre, il a 
perdu sa majcstl, td le solcil qui s'approche du couchont." In Przylmki, op. 
at., (p 209) the Sthavira of the monastery on receiving the gift thus addressed 
the monks: “II convicnt. Il cause dc ccla, de ressentir pour la transmigration 
un degout ct une aversion profonds, Les ridtesses ct les plaisirs s’lvanouisscnc 
rapidemenr, La puissance ct In souvcrainctc sont bientot pcrclucs.” In the 
Divy., p. 432, the Snmghnschavira says: “ b had an: a bbavantah iahyatn 
idanim samvegam utpadayitum kuiah evam by nhtam BbagavaQ paravipattib 
samvejaniyam sthdnam iti" 

24 Hindu Polity, loc. tit. 
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the king’s gift of his half amalaka , that he gave away before 
his death his whole kingdom to the Samgha by a sealed deed 
of gift, and that the ministers so far respected the Emperor's 
nee that they redeemed it from the monks by paying four kotjs 
of gold .*’ 1 From the point of view of the Buddhtsc monks, 
then, there could be no better precedent for later "monarchs 
wanting to imitate the munificence of the great Emperor.” 

Even if we were to admit that die Buddhist story embo¬ 
died a genuine historical tradition, it is difficult to follow Dr. 
Jayaswftl when he acclaims it as 'the great constitutional datum 
on the reign of Asoka ’. 28 The parallel versions, in the first 
place, do not agree as to the authority that deprived Afoka of 
his sovereignty. In the SutrdUmkdra story ,* 7 we arc told that 
when the Emperor urged his ministers to procure fresh treasures 
which he could bestow upon the monks, they refused to give 
him the same. According to the A-yu watig tebouan .** the heir- 
apparent Sampadi agreeing with the ministers deprived the king 
of all that belonged to him. In the Divyavadarta story 8 * Sam- 


25 Przyluski, op at., pp. 300-1, Divy., pp. 432-3. 

26 Hindu Polity, Pan: II, p. 121. 

27 D.EE.E.O., iv, p. 723 :—"11 cztgea tic scs mimstres dc lui procurer 
encore d'autres cresorsi mais scs ministres nc voulurcnt plus lui cn donner." 

28 Przyluski op. oit., p. 298:—"Li-dessus Eulmo-t'i [Sampadi], d’accord 
nvee les ministres, profits dc la maladic du roi pour lui retire/ tout cc qtii lui 
appartenait" Cf. Snmyukta Agtima :—"At diis die prince ($an-po-ti) 
promptly ordered that no Treasure should go out for the use of die great king 
(= Maharaja)." 

29 P. 430:— tasmimi ca tamayt Kunalasya Sampadi nama pntra ynva- 
riijye provartate tasyimityair abhlhltam, Kumara Aioko raja svalpabala- 
vajtbayl ielam ca dravyam kurktttaramam presyale koiabalinasca rdjano. uivar- 
tayitavyab yav.it kumSrena bhanefagarihah pratisidtlbab. 
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pad! acting in accordance with the advice of his ministers for¬ 
bade the treasurer to send Asoka’s gift to the monastery. When 
Dr. Jayaswal makes out 1 '" 4 “Chancellor Radhagupta". whom he 
chinks 1 '"' with true historical insight to be 'probably a descen¬ 
dant of V&nugupta' (Kautilya), to refuse further gifts to the 
Buddhist Samgha on the orders of Asoka, he overlooks the fact 
that Radhagupta’s name is not mentioned in any version 
among the ministers responsible for the revolution, while the 
A-yu wang tebouan expressly states that he advised the gift of 
the whole four kotis to the monks, but che bad ministers advised 
the heir-apparent otherwise. Dr. Jayaswal is not quite correct in 
saying" that the Buddhist monks do not call the ministers sinful 
for their ace. The version of the A-yu wang tebouan explicitly 
states that it was the bad ministers of perverse views ("dc 
mauvais ministres aux vucs pcrvcrscs’’) that advised the heir- 
apparent. Indeed it is clear both from the accounts of A-yu 
wang tebouan and the Divyavaddna that the monks regarded 
the action of the heir-apparent and ministers as an act 
of usurpation. For we read in the former work,' 11 ‘Aujourd’ hui 
il cst gouverne par la foulc dc scs siijets,” while the Divyd- 
vadana says, Bbrtyaih sa bbtimipatir adya hrtadhikarah If any 
doubt were left on this point, we would refer to the description 
(which is common to all versions) of the circumstances under 
which Asoka was deprived of his sovereignty. The Emperor, 
we are told, had fallen ill and grieved that the balance of 4 kotis 
out of his contemplated gift of one thousand kotis to the 

29a Hindu Polity, Part 11, p. 120. 29b Ibid., p. 146 'n. 

30 Ibid, p, 146. 31 Przyluski. op. 1 dl .. p. 299 3a P. 432. 

1! 
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Samgha was yet unpaid. When he proceeded to send the gilts 
to the Kukkutarama monastery, die ministers told the heir* 
apparent chat Asoka had not long to live and was dissipating 
the treasure, and that since tile strength of kings lay in the 
treasury, diis ought to be prevented. 11 It was thus'iiot in vin¬ 
dication of “the constitutional law” of the country hut in the 
interests of the prospective successor to the throne that the 
ministers advised, if the Buddhist tradition is to be believed, 
the withdrawal of sovereign authority from the great Maurya. 
• 

[A Note on the Orthography of the Early Brahm't Inscriptions 
in the matter of Indication of the Double Consonants 
Dy Prof. Suuiti Kuiuar Chatterji 
T. W. Rhys Davids already noted in his Buddhist India 
(pp. 130 - 1 ) that in the early ortliogruphy of tho inscriptions 
what was actually a double conBonant in pronunciation was 
written by a singlo consonant; a k' y n m , according (o him, 
may have been either Sdkiydiui 7 j\ or SaJckiyunaTji. 

The early 13 robmI orthography was no! n rigorous but only 
• a haphazard one. The dovicc of putting ouo consonant on tho 
top of another to indicate a group may be said io bo just com¬ 
ing in voguge, for we find u great deal of heBituuoy and obvi- 

33 C£. Przyluski, (op. at., pp. 296-7):—"Puis Ic roi Aiokn tomba 

mnladc ct, sochant qu'il allait inonrir, il pleura ct lut afflig£.Alors Id roi 

donna tic Tor tic I’nrgcnt cc dcs objeu precicux au monasterc dc Kukkuuu 
aramn...Dc mnuvais ministres nux vucs pcrvcrscs dirent au prince hcriticr: 
'Lc roj Aioka approdic du rcrmc dc sa vie; il dissipc scs mesors cc, donnanc 
tout, il esc sur lc point dc »e miner. Vous scrcz roi; or les tresors ct Ics objets 
prccicux constituent lc* resources d’un roi; il faut inniiuenant cmpcchcr qtt’ils 
11c soient complement dial pcs.' Divy., pp. 429-30 has practically the same 
account. Even in rlic version of the SfnriilamLar/i (BBFEO., tv, p. 723) the 
occasion of the Emperor’s being deprived of his authority is said to be that he 
fell seriously ill. 
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oua mislako in Liu* propur writing of sumo of those groups 
(o.g., yv for vy in kntayvn for kutiovvffo ns in Oirnur). Kven 
though groups of dissimilur consonant* would In: ullomplod to 
ho indicated (o.g., Ip, vy, fnh, pr, us in Oirnur). U10 suido 
consonant doublod wan novor exprussud in tho orthography ua 
snail: llioro aro no Based of kk, y/j, pp, it, oto. 

A douhlo consonant in really 11 long nnnsoiiunt. To indi¬ 
cate this long oonsonunL, tho ourly Indian scribes who used 
llio llrahml alphabet uitlior (ij wrote 11 singlo consonant* louving 
it to tho render’s acquaintance with the language to ennblo‘bim 
to pronounce it doubly (or long) in the right plnco (wo may coin- 
pure with it tho ubo of abort vowels for long ones in tho Khoro^hl 
script); or (ii) in sotno rare casus, it seems they transferred tho 
length-mark to tho preceding vowel, i.e. made tho preceding 
vowol long whon tho consonant immediately after tlmt vowel was 
pronounced long (or double). Thus, uar$ri>vaua would bo 
writtou (i) either as vusn, (ii) urfisv&a; cil:iUa>ci/cicohd as 
(i) cifcicha (ii) or as niklc.hu. Tho lengthening of the vowel ne an 
orthographical device in this connexion is rather uncommon, 
and is found mainly ut Oirnur; r<h1A°*rtlMUl, rtlilo^riitMo 
(cf. in a local i.o. Gujarat Ksutrupu coin the transcription 
in Greek clmiactors as r AN N xo =* ran mo raililo ), v6sa = vdsta, 
y&tn — yiUla - {<yiltro-), sup&lh&yu** s&pMthQya «tHpdrth&ya), 
otc. 

The subsequent history of Indo-Aryan, as in the I’rakyts 
and the Modern Vernaculars, amply demonstrates that iu Ibo 3 rd 
century u.c. and later, the double (or long) consonant pronun. 
ciation wns the one uctuully current, and at this early period 
tho modern or vcrnaculur habit of dropping one member of 
a double consonant group with compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding vowel could not have boon established. Thus, 
Old Indo-Aryan &/<a/.ta>Middlo Indo-Aryan &/u 5 ito>Now 
Indo-Aryan hhdta\ Old Indo-Aryan, <iuyo>Middlo Indo-Aryan 
(inna, /bIrta>New Indo-Aryan Ana: kdrya>h&jja>kdja etc. 
The bh&ia, dnu and kaja stage, as apparently suggested by the 
iusoription&l orthographies (rare enough nH tlioy are) vdsa and 
r&rio (for vdssa and rdtlrlo), could not possibly have characterised 
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early Middle Indo-Aryun of the 3 rjd century u.c. Tho long -da- 
und dri- can only be taken us nn orthographic device for -ass- and 
-ariln-. As regards the word rdjCtka-rajuku-lujuka, tho epoll- 
ings with cl- (idjuka, lajnka) show that wo do not have tho 
Skt. word rdjan here. The word in tho vernacular was evi¬ 
dently pronounced us riljjllka or Uljjtika (<rdjju 4 - ka or rajju -t* 
-uka)\ and rdjjur could evidently ho wnllon either as rilju- or us 
rdju, as wo have soon above; and lilju-, of course, is tho graphic 
device for l&jju which was the J&aslern form of the word. 



SLAVERY IN ANCIENT INDIA—A STUDY IN 
INDIA’S SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Mcgastbcncs, writing his account of India towards the 
beginning of the third century ».c. f remarked that the Indians 
did not use aliens as slaves, much less a countryman of their 
own. 1 Whether this memorable pronouncement was the result, 
as has been held, of the Greek’s experience of the unusual 
mildness of the system in vogue among the Indians, 1 or else of 
the same idealizing tendency that runs through Tacitus’s 

x ABBREVIATIONS; 

= The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Ancient 
Intli.i. Edited by E. J. Rapsou. Cambridge, 1922. 

The f:\taka. eel. by V. Fausbbll, Vols. i-vi, 1877-96. 

= P. V. Kane, History oj Dharmaiastra, Vol. tr, Pt. 1. 
Poona, 1941 

= P. V. Kane, Katyayanasmrtharoddhara or Katyiyana- 
smrti on Vyaonhara (Law and Procedure). Text 
(reconstructed^ Translation. Notes anti Introduction, 
Bombay, 1933 

=The references in Roman numerals arc to die sections 
on judicial procedure (V yavabarapadam ) nml those in 
Arabic numerals are to the verses in Julius Jolly's 
edition, Calcutta, 1885 

Rangaswnmi. AX =K. V. Rangaswami. Aiyangnr, Additional Verses of 
Katyiyana on Vyauafara in A Volume of Studies in 
Indology presented to Prof. P. V. Kane. Poona, 1941 * 

I # 

t MacCrindlc, Ancient India as described by Mcgastbcncs and Arnan. 
p. 71. 

2 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 263. C£. CHI., p. 416. 


CHI., 

Cat. 

Kane. Il l), 
Kane, KS.S. 

Narada. 
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Germania* it is difficult co decide. Nevertheless, it is but a 
truism to say that the whole history of India in early times 
reveals the existence of slavery as a recognised institution. In 
the Rgveda, the word dasa or dosyn is used to mean the un- 
conquercd aborigines as well as the subjugated slave,—a proof, 
no doubt, of the frequency with which individuals of the former 
class could be and were changed into the second. To judge 
from historical analogies, capture in war must have been at this 
period one of the chief sources of slavery. But that an Aryan 
freeman could also be reduced to slavery for debt seems to 
follow from a passage in the famous dicing hymn in which 
the parents and brothers of a gamester arc made to say, 3 4 5 6 "We 
know him not, take him away bound." Of the kinds of work 
allotted to the slave and of his status in general, we have as yet 
no information, though the slaves arc mentioned sometimes 
among the objects of priestly gift (daksina)* In this age of 
general simplicity the slave presumably was regarded as a mem¬ 
ber of the master’s household, and in any ease he must have 
held a minor place in the public economy in comparison with 
the free labourer.* The following period, that of the later 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas, undoubtedly introduced more 
complex social conditions, of which the outward symptoms 

3 CL Jolly anti Schmidt, Artb&sistra ed., Vol. t, Introducrion, 
p. 38. 

4 Ma X, 34, 4. 

5 CL Rv. vni, ig. 36, Tor similar references 10 gifts of slaves in 
later Vcdic literature see Kane, H.D., Ch. v. Slavery, pp. 180-3. 

6 CL A. B. Keith (in CHI., p. tot): 'The Rgveda unquestionably 
presents us with a society which is not dependent on | slave] labour, ami in 
which the ordinary tasks of life arc carried out by the freemen of the tribe.*' 
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were the emergence of a developed city-life, the improvement 
of agriculture, and above all the multiplication and specialisa¬ 
tion of industries/ Nevertheless, though we have references as 
in the story of Kavasa Ailtisa" to the degraded condition of the 
slaves, there does not appear to have occurred at dais epoch any 
striking change in the character or extent of this institution/ 
Indeed Apasteimba-Dbarmasutra strikes a note of remarkable 
humanism when it says'* that one may stint himself, his wife 
or son as to food, bur not a dasa who docs his menial work. 

It is in the following period that we arc first introduced, 
in connection with the remarkably vivid and objective pictures 
of social life in the Pali canon and specially in the Jatakas, amid 
what seems die old economic environment,"’ to a somewhat full 

7 CL Keith op, cit.. pp. 117-8, 135-7. 

8 Ait. Dr., u, 19, Kans. Dr., Xtt, i, 3 where ihc seer Kavnsa Ailiijo 
as n supposed dHtlputra is held to be unfit for participation in the Soma 
sacrifice. 

.9 Prof. Keith conjectures (of. at.. p. 128) that during the above period. 
"For the peasant working on his own fields was being substituted the land- 
owner cultivating his estate by means of slaves, or the merchant carrying on 
his trade by die same instrumentality." But the evidence for such a supposed 
transformation is of the slenderest kind, and all that we know of subsequent 
times belies the possibility of its happening. Even of such a comparatively late- 
period as that oE the early Buddhist literature, we arc told by a competent 
authority (Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 55):—"We hear nothing of such 
later developments of slavery as rendered the Greek mines, die Roman lati. 
fundia. the plantations of Christian slave-owners, scenes of misery and 
oppression." 

9a if, 4. 9. it: — Ktinutmatmanam hhiiryam putram voparundhyinna 
tveva disakarntakaram. 

to Cf. Mrs. Rhys Davids (in CHI., p. 198):—"The rural economy of 
India nt the coming of Buddhism was based chiefly on a system of village 
communities. The Jiitrtha bears very dear testimony to tills. There is no 
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knowledge of Indian slavery. According to a passage in the 
Suttavibhanga section of the Vinaya Pitaka u slaves arc of three 
classes, viz., those born in the master’s house, those acquired 
by purchase and those captured in war. Again, a Gntha'* 
occurring as well in a Jataktt story as in a passage of the NitUlcsti 
mentions four kinds of slaves, viz., those who arc slaves fromi 
their mothers, those who arc bought for money, those who arc 
slaves of their own free will, and those who arc driven to slavery 
by fear. An alternative list combining both these groups was 
remembered in the Buddhist tradition as late as the fifth cen¬ 
tury a.d .‘ 5 The Jatdkas contain concrete illustrations of most 
of these classes 14 besides mentioning instances of persons reduced 

such dear testimony in it to isolated large estates'or to great feudatories or to 
absolute lords of the soil holding such estates." 

11 P. T. 5 . cd., VoL ty, p. 224 : tiasa nama antajSto dhanakkito 
karamaranito. 

12 Amayadisapi bhav/mti h'ehe. 

dbanentt kttap[ bbavanti dSsa. % 

my am pi b’eke Hpayanti disa. - 

bhaya panunnap/ bhavanti dasH. 

Quoted in Vidbarapandila Jat/iLt (Fnusbdll's cd., Vol. VI, p. 285). and 
Niddess, 1. 11. 

13 See, e.g. the passage in Bmldhagliosa's Sumangalavilasini (P. T. S. 
edition. Part 1, p. 168); daso ti antajata-dbauahkita-karamarSmta-samam 
dasabyam upagatinam annataro. 

Reference to a slave born in the master’s house occurs in the KatHbaha 
/at. (Vol. i, pp. 451 IT.); to the purchase of slaves in the SattHbbasta /itabd 
(Vol. 111, p. 343); to the capture and enslavement of persons by frontier 
robbers in die CulUmarada J/it ah a (Vol. iv, p. 220); to voluntary enslavement 
through fear in the Khatubthala Jataba (Vol. VI, p. 138) where Prince Ginda- 
kumiira, speaking ns the mouthpiece of die intended victims if his •father's 
saaificc, begs for life even at the cost cif being reduced 10 a slave's status, 
in the MrthdsttUtwma Jatalut (Vol. v, p. 497), King Brnhui.ulntia decides to 
intercede for the captive Icings, thinking time otherwise die man-eater 
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to slavery by way of judicial punishment. 11 An interesting 
sidelight is thrown upon the economic conditions of the time 
by a casual observation made in one of the above passages" to 
the effect chat 700 kdrsdpanas were held to be sufficient for 
purchasing a male or a female slave. 17 From various other 
passages the slave appears to have been usually employed in 
performing the ordinary household duties. 1 " But there is a 
remarkable instance"—remarkable in view of die degraded 

( pnrisfiilo ) Sutnsonia would settle them in the forest as his slaves or else take 
them to the frontier and sell them. References to prisoners of war being 
minced to slavery nro found in MahininSradakassftpajfltaku, (Ifit. vi, p. 220). 
A historical instance nf dm kind is furnished by Aiokn's Rock Edict Xitl 
mentioning as an ordinary incident of warfare die wholesale enslavement of 
the conquered inhabitants of Kalirign. 

15 In the Kulauaka 1 at ah a (Vol I. p. 200) we arc told how a wicked 
village superintendent (yUmabhojaha) was condemned by die king to be die 
slave of the villagers. In the Mahanmma^ga fataha (Vol. VI. p. 389) rhe 
king at die intercession of the wise man Malmsadhn spares die lives of die 
four guilty ministers and condemns diem to be his slaves. On die other hand 
a passage in the Vessantan t fat aha (Vol. vi, p. 521), which has been taken 
(Mrs. Rhys Davids, in CHI., p. 205, and n6) to refer to slavery incurred for 
debt, simply describes in our view die giving away of a daughter in marriage 
for failure to return money kept in deposit 

16 Sec /at. Vol. in, p. 343. On die other hand slaves apparently of the 
cheapest sore could be purchased for too pieces (kdrsJpanas?); hence die fre¬ 
quent use of such expression as 'meek as a roo-piccc slave-girl'. (Cf. Durijana 
Jataka, Vol. I, p. 299). 

17 Kir say anas, as is well-known, were of three varieties, gold, silver anil 
copper (cf. Prof. D. R. Bhandnrkar. Ancient Indian Numismatics. Ch. ill). 
There can be little doubt that in the above passage silver kdrsdpanas are 
meant, for n gold or a copper coin of the same designation would be too high 
or too low a price to pay for a slave. 

18 Cf, Fick, Die Social* Gliedermig etc., p. 199 (English translation by 
Sisir Kumar Maitra p. 311); JBORS., Vol. ix, p. 372. 

19 See the Katahaka fit taka cited above. 

12 
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occupation assigned to the slave subsequently in the Brnhmani- 
cal Smrtis ,—of a born slave acting as the private secretary of his 
master. The treatment of the slave, in other respects, seems to 
have depended upon the temperament or even the varying mood 
foi his owner. We find, c.g. in die instance just cited, ‘the 
slave, petted, permitted to learn writing and handicrafts besides 
'his ordinary duties as valet and footman, saying to himself that 
at the slightest fault lie might get beaten, imprisoned, branded 
A and fed on a slave's fate." 50 This seems to suggest, as has 
been held, 31 that the slave as yet had no legal protection 
against his master. Indeed a Jntaka text actually refers to the 
master s absolute right over his slave. 2 ' The evil custom of 
keeping slaves in fetters docs not appear to have been altogether 
unknown. 33 Runaway slaves, again, it would seem, were for¬ 
cibly taken back by their owners. 11 On the other hand there 
arc few instances in the Buddhist literature of this period of 


ao Mrs Rhys Davids, in CHI., p. 105. 

21 Cf. Pick, op. cit., English tr. pp. 306, 308. 

22 Tlic ’passage, which is quoted by Ratilal Mehta, Prc-Btuldbist India, 
p. 210, occurs in Vidhumpanditajataka Jit. \n, p. 300 and i« a* follows: 
ayiro bi Jasass.i jamnda isstro. 

23 *In the passage from the Khandabila Jataka already quoted, the prince 
offers along with die other victims to serve bound in fetters if he is saved from 
death. 

24 See the Vinaya Pitaham, P. T. S. cd., Vol. 1. p. 76. Reference to 
the general depression of a slave's condition occurs in a passage of the 
SamanfutphaU Suita (Digba Ntkiya, P. T. S. cd., Vol. 1, p. 72) which pointedly 
describes the joy of a slave "not his own master, subject to another, unable to 
go whither he would,” after he had been "emancipated from diat slavery, 
become his own master, not subject to others, n freeman, free to go whither 
he would." 
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actual maltreatment on the part of the masters. 93 The slave 
could secure manumission by the master’s favour or even by 
purchase. 91 

Such seems to have been the state of slavery in the period 
which we are now creating. To realise the influence of 
Buddhism upon this institution, it is well to remember time 
according to the tradition Buddha, while deprecating in his 
own person the acceptance of slaves,"’ so far respected 
the master's right of ownership diat he forbade admission to 
the Samghn to the unmanumitted slave. 9 " Nevertheless, we 
have at least two recorded instances of liberation, by a dis¬ 
tinguished disciple of die Master, of bis slaves who rose there¬ 
after to the rank of saints in the Buddhist Church. 9 " A more 

2$ Mr.%. Rhys Davids (in CIII.. |>. 205) mentions two instances ol hearing 
of female slaves N., 1. 125, lit.. Vol. 1, pp. 402IL). A more strikiug 

example occurs in a passage of the PttggaU Paunatti (P. T. S. ctl., p. 5 6), which 
mentions slaves carrying out dm kings orders, “impelled by whip, impelled 
by fear, weeping with teats upon their faces.” The pathetic story of the 
children of King Vussauurn being ill-treated by their cruel master the Brahman 
fajaka, is meant so obviously for the purpose of moral edification as to lose 
much of its value as a contemporary picture of social life. 

26 See, c.g.. the passage in the So>ut-Naiuia lautka (Vol. V, p. 313) where 
a pious family is described as retiring to rise Himalayas after liberating their 
slaves (dasajatiam hbujutam kntvb). Also compare the Vessanutn 1 Jataktt 
(Vol. vi, p. 577) where the king at the time of giving away his children in 
slavery, fixes their ransom which it afterwards paid by their grandfather 

27 Cf. the passage in the Dtghtt NikUya (1. t, to) where tion-acccptancc 
of a male or n female slave is mentioned among the Buddha's notable 
characteristics 

28 See e.g., dtc Vi rut y a Piukam, lof. cit.,:—na cihso ftabbajetabbo. 

29 The references are to the male slave Dasaka and the female slave 
Punua or Punnik 3 mentioned as dtc authors of Gathas in the ThtrtgZthi 
P. T. S. cd. p. 4) and Therigalbh (P. T. S. cd. p. 133). Both arc mentioned 
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important fruit of Buddha's teaching in this direction is re¬ 
vealed in Asoka's edictsincluding the kind treatment of slaves 
as well as servants. ' 1 

The Archnsnstra and the Dhnrmnsastras which introduce 
us to the epoch of known codes of law, naturally deal with die 
institution of slavery at great length, chough we have no 
reasons to believe from the available evidence chat there was 
any change in the fundamental economic conditions of the 
country. Both dicse sets of authorities, to begin with, dis¬ 
tinguish between the slaves and other workers. Kaudlya, c.g., 
in his two chapters*" 1 bearing the title dasakcrmakcrakdlfa 
separately treats the rules relating to the slaves (ilasas) and 
various grades of workers, c.g., agricultural labourers, herds¬ 
men, merchants, artizans, physicians, hired servants, and even 
priests officiating at the sacrifices. In a similar manner 
Narada," whose treatment of the subject is the most complete, 
distinguishes the slaves from die workers (karmaheras) of four 
specified grades, while including both under the common desig¬ 
nation of persons bound to obedience ( susrfisakas ). This dis- 
tinction turns principally upon the difference of employment, 
impure work 31 being reserved for the slaves and work of a pure 

in die ParatnallbadifKini (P. T. S. edition |>p. 73, 200) as having been libera¬ 
ted by their master Anilhflpindika. 

30 See. e.g., the Rock Edict No. xi, nnd the Pillar Edict No. vu. 

31 May we in view of the above facts compare the influence of buddhism 
upon slavery with time of Christianity in the early centuries of its rxistcncc? 

3M m, 13 & 14. 32 v, 2-3. 

33 Such as sweeping the doorways, the place for depositing filth, and 
the rubbish-heap; gathering and removing the lenviugs of food, ordure and 
urine and rubbing the masters limbs at his wish- Q. NSradu, v. 6-7, 
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character being entrusted to the rest. Among die slaves them¬ 
selves different grades and classes are distinguished in the 
Artbasasira and Snirtis, these being subject to separate causes 
and provisions of the law. In Knutilya’s list, 31 e.g., the follow¬ 
ing may be dearly distinguished: (<i) slaves acquired by pur¬ 
chase in various ways, c.g., of minors from the hands of kins¬ 
men and strangers, (b) persons given as pledge (abiinka) 
whether by themselves or by others, (c) born slaves ( [udaradasd ) 
and persons born of female slaves in the master’s household 
( grbcjatd ), (d) slaves by way of punishment (dandapran’itd), 
(tf) slaves obtained by inheritance (day a gat a), (f) slaves received 
by gift (labtiba). According to Manu 35 slaves arc of seven 
kinds, (a) one taken captive 'under a standard,! i.e., in warfare 
(i tlbvajabrta ), (b) one who serves for maintenance (bbaktadasa), 
(c) one born of a female slave in the master's house (grbajd ), (d) 
one purchased (kr'tta), (t) one acquired by gift (datrima), (f) one 
acquired by inheritance from ancestors (paitrka), (g) one en¬ 
slaved by way of punishment (dandadasa). Narada 3 " mentions 
no less than fifteen kinds of slaves, viz., (a) one born of a female 
slave in the master's house, ( b ) one acquired by purchase, (c) 
one received through gift (d) one acquired by inheritance, (e) 
one maintained during famine (f) one given as pledge (g) one 
released from a heavy debt (b) one taken captive in war (<) one 
won in a stake, (/) one offering himself for a slave, (£) one ser¬ 
ving for a specified term. (/) one who serves for maintenance (m) 
one who accepts slavery out of desire for a female slave, (w) one 
self-sold, (o) one fallen from the monastic life. 


34 «3 


35 v “*. 4 * 5 - 


36 v, 26-28. 
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In connection with the sources of slavery mentioned above, 
a few points may be noted in die present place. Regarding the 
class of purchased slaves it may be observed that elsewhere 
Narada, 37 while describing the different kinds of wives, men¬ 
tions a class of wanton women (svairint) who are acquired by 
purchase ( dhanakrtta ). and he goes on to state that the issue of a 
woman who is purchased for a price ( sidka ) belongs to the 
begetter. Mention may be made here of the rule of Katya- 
yana, Kane', KSS., vv. 693-94 allowing the benefit of half a 
month in case of sale of a male slave and twice as much in ease 
of sale of a female slave to the purchaser in case the purchase 
was made without examination. We may further observe in 
this connection chat the evil practice of fathers selling their 
children into slavery, though condemned in general terms by 
Manu, 38 Yajnavalkya 30 and Visnu 40 as well as in a Maha- 
bharata text 401 was actually resorted to in times of distress in 
the early centuries of the Christian era/ 1 Reference to the 
class of inherited slaves is .found in a 'rule of Katyayana 
KSS., w. 882-83, including slaves in the class of property that 
should be enjoyed by co-shardrs in common at the proper time. 
A vivid illustration of another class of slaves is furnished by a 
passage in the second Act of the Mrcchakatika drama where 
the gambler Samvahaka offers his own person for sale in the 

• 37 **!• 5*: 54- 3 8 w. 61 , 

39 til, 336. 40 xxxvn. 6. 40a xiii, 45. 23. 

41 Sec, c.g. 4 the text of the Mllindapafiho (iv. 8. 7) where Nagascua 
discoursing on the dilemma of King Vcssnntura's “mighty giving" of his 
children unto slavery mentions os an acknowledged custom, the act of pledg¬ 
ing or selling the son on the part of it father, falling into debt or losing his 
livelihood. 
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open street for the sum of ten suvarnas which he owes to the 
gambling-master Mathura. 

Comparing the Artbasastrn and the Dbarmasastra rules 
oil the subject of slavery, we arc first struck with the radical 
attitude of Kautilya which is based on his conception of die 
rights of the Aryan freeman, not to say those of the individual 
man. Kautilya, c.g., imposes 48 penalties increasing, it is true, 
in degree with the social status of the party injured, for the 
sale and mortgage of a minor Sudra, Vaisya, Ksatriya and 
Brahmana, the only exception being made in the ease of the 
born slave. In the same context he prescribes half the above 
scale.of penalties for the offence of ’depriving of bis Aryan 
character’ even a slave guilty of stealing wealth. In this con¬ 
nection lie lays down the memorable maxim 41 that while the sale 
and mortgage of children arc permissible among barbarians, no 
Aryan should be reduced to‘slavery. On the other hand, the 
general tendency of the Smrtikaras is to emphasize the rights 
of the twice-born classes and specially of the Brahmanas to the 
exclusion of those of the Jjudras. To borrow a modern 
expression, while the Artbasastra insists, in the main, upon the 
principle of nationality, the Dbarmdastra lays stress upon 
the principle of birch and social status. Manu, 44 c.g., while 
imposing a heavy fine upon a Brahmana for forcibly reducing 
an initiated person of the higher classes to servile work, expressly 

42 m, 13. Kautilya however, permits the mortgage of nn Aryan as a 
temporary and an emergency measure. 

43 Tire text is as follows: — mleccbanUmadostb prajam vikrcinmadhutum 
va na tvevaryasya dasabhavab. 

44 vin, 412-4x3. 
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allows him this right with respect to the 3 udras, and lie repeats 
in this connection the favourite Brahnaanical doctrine of the 
Sudrn’s divinely ordained duty of service. A slight tincture 
of humanity is found in a text 4 ' of Jaiminis Aitmnmsisatras 
to the effect that a man making a gift of everything in the 
Visvajit sacrifice cannot give away the Sudra who waits upon 
him out of duty. Yajhavalkya,* 0 Narada” and Katya- 
yana 4 ** lay down in the same spirit the maxim that slavery 
should be in the anuloma and not in die fratiloma order, 
Narada making a significant exception in the ease of one who 
has renounced the duties of his order. Visnu 40 imposes die 
penalty of the highest amercement upon a person who employs 
an individual of high caste in servile work. Katyayana'' 0 goes 
so far as to declare categorically that slavery pertains to the 
three lower classes but not to the Brahmanas, and he further 
declares, if Candesvara’s reading of the text 8 ' be accepted as 
correct, that a Brahmana should not be enslaved even by an 
individual of his own caste. When a Brahmana is enslaved, 
Katyayana continues, the king’s lustre is destroyed, and he 

45 SUdntSca dharmaiaslratvil, MimamsBsuirds, V|. 7. 6 . 

46 n. 183. . 47 V. 39. 

48 Quoted in Paraiaramadbava, Bib. Ind. cd , p. 341. [=Knnc, KSS., 
V. 716]. 

49 Quoted, ibid., p. 154. 

50 Quoted in VwAdaratnakara. p. 15a. [=Kane, KSS.,- v. 715]. 

51 Canddvara rends: samitvarnepi vipratuu dasatvam naiva bar ay cl. On 
the other hand Miidhava’s rending of this passage (Par., p. 342) is 'as/tvarnr 
in vipmsya dasatvam naiva karayct ' which lie lakes to imply that a Brohmnnn 
could be the slave of a person of his own class. K.lne, KSS., v. 717 also gives 
the rootling samavarnopiviprantu on die authority of Apararkn etc. as well its 
that of stm/toaniepi according to Devan nahhntta's Smrti-Candrila. 
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quotes Brhaspari co the effect chat while the rule of chc Ksacriya, 
the Vaisya and the Siidra permits their enslavement by persons 
of their own order, a Bralmuna should not be employed on 
servile work. 63 In the same spirit Kacyayana declares” the 
sale or purchase of a Brahmana woman into slavery to be invalid 
and the seller or buyer thereof to be punishable. 

It would seem to follow from the above diat the general 
tendency o£ the Dbarmasastras was to eliminate, or at least 
restrict, the class of high-born slaves. It was apparently for this ‘ 
reason chat the condition of the slave in the Smrti literature 
shows, on the whole, as compared with the Arthasastra, a 
change for the worse. Kautilya, e.g ,, mentions’' 1 the act of 
causing the removal of dead bodies or ordure or urine or the 
leavings of food by a pledged person to involve forfeiture of the 
deposit. On the other hand Narada 45 tacitly sanctions this 
treatment by including the pledged person in his list of slaves 
for whom work of an impure character such as that mentioned 
above is expressly reserved. More explicit is the testimony of 
Kacyayana™ who reserves work of die above kind for the issue 
of female slaves. Again Kautilya, in the context in which the 
above passage occurs, mentions various penalties for mahrcac- 

5 1 Kane. KSS., v, 718. Katyayana indeed declares that when a Brahmans 
performs servile work out of his own free will, it must not be of on impure 
character. See the text quoted in Par., p. 34a and VtvSefx , p. 152, together 
with the commentary of Mndhava. 

53 adailyid-brabmanim yastu vikfin'ua tatbaiva ca | 

rijna udahrtam k Hr yarn dandyih tyttb sarva nu la j( Kane, KSS.. 

V, 726. 

54 ni 4 13. 55 v. 6; 26. 

36 Kane KSS., v. 720. 
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meat of different kinds of slaves. For keeping in a state of 
nudity or tormenting or punishing a pledged person, e.g., the 
deposit-money is to be forfeited. For improper conduct (ati- 
kramana) towards women of this class the same penalty is 
ordained, and if these belong to various specified classes of 
nurses and attendants, they arc decreed to be liberated. For 
violating a pledged female nurse without her consent, the 
punishment should be the first or the middle amercement, 
according as die woman is under the offender's own control or 
not. For corrupting a pledged girl of this class die deposit- 
money should be forfeited, and the marriage portion ( 'suikn ) 
should be paid along with double the amount as fine.” For 
selling or pledging a pregnant female slave without provid¬ 
ing for her maintenance (dastm va sagarbhamapmivibua- 
bbarmanyam), the offender along with the purchaser and the 
person contracting should be punished with the first amerce¬ 
ment. The same punishment should be inflicted for selling or 
pledging by force in a foreign land and on mean work a person 
less chan eight years of age belonging to certain specified 
classes of slaves. For again selling or mortgaging a male or 
female slave after having once redeemed such a person, a fine 
of twelve panas should be levied unless the slave gives his con¬ 
sent thereto. In the body of the Brahmanical Smreis such wise 
and humane rules arc in general completely absent. Yajna- 
valkya indeed imposes 3 * a fine upon a man violating a female 

57 In nnochcr place iy, 12 Knudlya decrees similar penalties for defiling 
(he free daughter of n male or of a female slave as well ns a female suitable 
for ransom. 

58 n, 290. 
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slave. With this may be compared a provision of Katyayana 5 "’ 
inflicting a fine upon a person who. chough well off, sells a 
female slave faithful to her master and unwilling co part from 
him. Manu‘“' on the other hand, sanctions the right of chas¬ 
tisement with respect to an offending wife, son, uterine brother, 
pupij and slave, while making the important reservation chat the 
infliction of chastisement on a "noble part" of the body is 
punishable as theft. 

As with the personal rights of the slave, so with his rights 
of property. Kautilya® 1 allows the self-sold slave along with the 
born slave and the person pledged, to retain what he earns 
without prejudice to his master's work and even inherit from 
his ancestors. In rhe same context he permits the slave acquir¬ 
ed by purchase to transmit his property to his kinsmen in whose 
default alone it should vest in the master. On the other hand 
Manti"* lays down the remarkable dictum repeated later on by 
Narada.'” 1 Dcvala and Katyaynna, 61 to the effect that the wife, 
the son and the slave have no property of their own and what¬ 
ever they earn belongs to their owner. Exceptions to this 
general rule, however, arc made by the writers abovementioned. 

59 Kane, KSS., v, 729: — 

vilerosamanam yo bhablim dh'tm vihretnmicchati\ 
anapadislbab iaktab sanpraptutyid-dviSittam damam 11 

60 vii. 299-300- 6r ill. 13. 

62 Vii, 416: bhiryi putrasett dhsaiui traya evadbanih smrtib | 

yatte tamZdhlgacchanli yasta te tusya taddhanam\\ 

63 V, 41. 

64 Quoted in Vtvada p. 150. [ = Konc, KSS., v. 724 which is as 

follows: — 

disdsya tu dbanam yAlsyiisvim) ittsyA prabhnh smrt<ib\ 
prakaUm vikrtyadydltu na svami dbanamarbati\\. 
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expressly in the ease of the wife and the son' 1 ' and by impli¬ 
cation in the ease of the slave. Maim*" and Yajiiavalkya. 1 ' 7 
indeed, expressly permit a Siidra father to give at his discretion 
a share of die inheritance to his son by a female slave. Yajna 
valkya"" adds that in such a case when the father dies, the 
slave s son should have a half share if dierc arc legitimate sons, 
and a full share if there are no such sons and no daughter s 
sons. In the passage above cpioted. Katyayana excepts from the 
general rule relating to the slave’s disability of ownership pro¬ 
perty acquired by means of open sale'. 09 

Turning to the rules of emancipation, we find the same 
difference in the spirit of the Arthasdstra and the Dbarmasasira. 
Kautilya 70 permits the self-sold slave together with the born slave 
and the person pledged to purchase their freedom, provision 
being made in the case of the former that the ransom should 
correspond to the price paid (praksepanurupascasya niskrayah). 
For neglecting to liberate the slave on payment of a correspond¬ 
ing ransom, and for detaining a slave without reason, Kautilya 
prescribes a small fine. In die same context he declares that 
the person enslaved by way of punishment ( damlapranaa ) 
should receive his freedom by performing work and the frcc- 

65 See Mann, ix, 194, 20 6 ; Ynj., 11, 114. 118-119. 

66 ix, 179. 67 11, 133. 68 11. 134. 

69 Kane, KSS., v. 724: — PrakaSam vikrayadyattu na svUmi dhana- 
rn/irhitii, Kaue, KSS.. p. 267 « thinks dial (he reading ftrasadavihrayai in 
place of prakasam vikrayHt in Vaenspatimisra's V iuddaclntHmam gives the 
better sense. The whole passage would then mean 'what die slave gets 
through the favour of his master aiul the price he gut by selling himself do 
not belong to die master.' 

70 ill, 13. 
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man taken captive in war (aryaprdno dbvdjabrtab) by means of 
work or else of half its money equivalent. In fact fCautilya s 
only bar against redemption seems to embrace the eases of a 
person self-pledged becoming an outcast once, a person pledged 
by others becoming so twice, and these persons crying to 
escape to a foreign kingdom once (sakrilatmadbatH mspatitab 
s'rdet dviranycnahittikah sakrdubhtiu parnuisyabhimukhauj. 
On the other hand, Narada 7 ’ makes it impossible except in the 
eases to be noted presently, for his first four classes of slaves to 
win freedom otherwise than by the favour of their masters. 
With respect to the pledged person, Narada’s rule is practically 
the same, for lie declares 78 that such an individual can be released 
when his master redeems him and becomes equal to a slave when 
he is allowed to be taken in lieu of payment of debt. In the 
same connection Narada 73 ordains, in direct contravention of the 
rule of Kautilyn above quoted, that a person voluntarily selling 
himself into slavery is incapable of release from servitude. It 
must be mentioned in explanation of this attitude that both 
Manu 74 and Yajnavalkya™ rank the selling of one’s own self 
among the upapdtakas. The Smrtikaras, moreover, introduce 
. characteristically enough a new ground of disability by making 
the apostate from asceticism (fravrajydvasila ) the king’s slave 
and for ever incapable of release. 70 While Kautilya 77 decrees a 

71 v. 29. 7 » v, 3*. 73 v, 37. 74 xi. 59. 75 m. 340. 

76 Cf, Yaj., 11, 183; Nar., v. 35. Cf. Knne, KSS. v. 731: — 
prAvrtjyAvasito diso moktAvyAica rtA kenacU\ 
anAkaUbhrto d/tsyanmucyAtc goyngam dAflat |; 

Rangaswami. A.K. v. 90: — 
pravrajyavasito yatra pHnardaran SAmRbarct\ 

nHsAu ivRrni bbavettAtrA da so byesA vigarbiLib 11 , 77 Lac, cit. 
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* female slave bearing a child to her master to be forthwith releas¬ 
ed along with her offspring, the Smrtis with the single excep¬ 
tion of Kityayana” make no such provision. Manu T * on the 
other hand states in one place that a free woman by marrying 
a male slave is herself reduced to servitude. In fact the only 
important concession made in the Dbarmasdsiras in favour of 
the slaves seems to be that one reduced to slavery by force or 
sold into slavery by robbers together with a slave rescuing his 
master's life from grave peril, is decreed forthwith to be liberated 
from servitude.* 0 Narada,* 1 indeed, states that in the last- 
mentioned case che slave should take a son's share of his master's 
wealth. For the rest the methods of emancipation in the 
Dharmasastras are practically the same as those of the Artha - 
sastra, allowing of course for the merely tacit recognition of the 
slave's right ownership in the former instance. One who be¬ 
comes a slave for maintenance ( bhaktadasa ), according to Yajna- 
valkya"* and Narada.* 3 is released by giving up his subsistence,— 
Yajnavalkya adds, also by giving a ransom. One who has been 
maintained during famine, Narada goes on, 81 is released by 
giving a pair of cows, one who has been enslaved for debt by 
repaying the sum with interest, one enslaved for a stipulated 
period by the expiry of his term, one who has voluntarily offer- 

78 svadisim yastu tamgacchctprtUHtii ca bhitvettAUh\ 

aveksya bija>n k/irya syanna diii santuya tu ji\ J Kane, KSS., V. 723. 

79 Quoted in Viv/tda., p. 150: dasaiodbi tvaddsi yi tapi (iajslvamipnuyit | 
ynjniadbharti prabhftsiasyib jvUmytulhinalp prabburyatab. 

80 Cf. Yaj., 11, 182: Nar.. v, 30, 38. 

81 v, 30. 82 if, 182. 83 v, 36. 

84 v . 3«-3& [Katyayana, Kane. KSS„ v. 731 repeats NSnula's rule 
relating to emancipation of persons maintained during famine]. 
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cd himself together with a person taken captive in war and 
one won in a stake by giving a substitute of equal capacity for 
work; one who has accepted slavery for the sake of a female slave 
is released by giving her up. 

A word may be added here regarding the status of the 
emancipated slave. In an oft-quoted passage 8 ' Manu says that 
a Siidra, though emancipated by his master, is not released 
from servitude, a doctrine which he bases upon his dictum of 
the Sudra’s inherent nature. Narada/* however, appears to 
state that when a slave is emancipated, his food may be eaten, 
his presents may be accepted, and he may be respected by 
worthy persons. 


85 vui, 414 : ru rvamina msrslo'pi sutlro d2syadvimucyate\ nisurgajam 
hi uu tasy* kastusmit tAdofehati. 

86 Quoted in Ptraiaramddhav*. p. 347. 


SOME CURRENT VIEWS OF THE ORIGIN AND 
NATURE OF HINDU KINGSHIP CONSIDERED 


I 

In his work entitled Hindu Polity , Dr, K. P. Jayaswal 
treats inter alia the speculations of the ancient Indian thinkers 
relating to the origin of kingship, or more generally, of the 
State. His views on tills important subject, needless to say, 
deserve the most careful consideration of every student of Indian 
antiquities, and it is this task which we propose to take up here. 

Let us begin by analysing the principal points of his thesis: 

I The “Vcdic theory” implied that kingship had its 
origin in war, or to state more correctly, in election under the 
stress of war. This “suggests that die institution of kingship 
was borrowed [by the Aryans] from the Dravidians.” 5 

II The "Arajaka democrats” who propounded a “theory 
of extreme individualism'' held that the State was founded on 
the basis of Social Contract.* 

III The “political writers” (otherwise called die “scien¬ 
tists") laid down a “contractual theory of the origin of 
monarchy” which was a monarchist adaptation of the “repub¬ 
lican theory of contract.” 1 

IV The theory of the Manusamhita which was the 
“nearest Hindu approach to the divine theory of kingship" had 
“no direct support in earlier literature." It was started to 
“support an abnormal state of affairs opposed to law and trndi- 

i Op. tit.. part n. pp. 4-5. 2 Op. tit., pari 1, pp. 172-73. 

3 Op. tit., part i, p. 173, part u, p 5 
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tion, viz., political rule by Brahmin” (sic.), and was “never 
approved or adopted by a single subsequent law-book.”* 

V From the above it follows that the Hindu king was 
held to be “a servant of the State” or “virtually a constitutional 
slave” and that his office was taken to be “a trust. 

I As regards the Vedic theory of the origin of kingship 
the text quoted by Dr. Jayaswal" is not the only evidence bear¬ 
ing on this point. Assuming, as Dr. Jayaswal does, that the 
divine sovereignty of Indra can rightly be taken to be a reflex 
of the human sovereignty of the earthly king, we have to men¬ 
tion in this connexion at least one other Vedic akbydyikd 
which leads to a quite different conclusion. The whole passage 4 5 6 7 
may be quoted in full. “Prajdpatmndramasrjatd-nujdvaram . 
devandm/j tam prdhinot / pare bij. ctesdm devan am adhi- 
patircdblti/ tarn deva abmvan /, kastvamasij vayam vai tvacch - 
rcydmsab sma iti md deva avocanmti^ atba vd idam tarhi 
prajdpatau bara dsitj yadasminnaditye^ uidcnamabravitj etanme 
prayaccbaj atbdbamctesdm devd nd m-adhipatirbbavisydm'iti 

koham sydmityabravit /. etal praddyeti/j etat syd ityabravtt/,- 
yadetat bravisiti/, ko na vai ndma prajnpatibj ya evarn vedaj, 
vidurenam ndmndf, tadasmai rukmam krtvd pratyamuncat/ tato 
vd tndro deudnamadbipatirabbavat /.” It is evident chat what we 
have here is not a theory of election, but of creation of kingship 
by the will of the Supreme Deity. Let us quote another text, 
almost certainly taken from a Brdhmana, which expresses in the 

4 Of. cit. t part n. pp. 54-57. 

5 Of, cit., part 11, pp. 185. 188. 

6 Ait, Br., 1, 14. 

7 Tain. Br., ji, 2. 10. 1-2 
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clearest terms the divine creation of the human King. It is 
cited from an unknown atnnaya by Visvarupa, the author oi 
die earliest extant commentary on the Yajnavolkya Smrti, The 
text 7 ' in part is as follows: — 

Sabba va idam-abbavat , dcuas-ca mamtsyaS'Ca, tc yado- 
pakarair-na sekur-manusyan-atmikartum alba devas-tiroha- 
bhOvtib, tan Prajapatir-a bravit-' kab pm jab palayita bbitvi 
sarve ‘ntarbitab sthaj asamraksyamanah praja adbarmarditas 
tyabsy anti tab pradanam-upafwanam-asmakam-ui' te elevab 
Prajapatim abruvan ' pnrusamirtim rajanam karavama So mad 
rupam-aday-Adityat lejo vikramam-atba In dr ad Visnor• 
vijayam Vaisravanat tyagam Yamat samyamanamiti.' (The gods 
and men failed to bring the people under their control through 
benevolence. Then the gods disappeared. When Prajiipati 
enquired as to who should protect the peoples, the gods replied 
that they would create a king in the form of a man by taking 
different qualities from the different deities). As regards the 
further observation of Dr. Jayaswal that Ait. Br., i, 14 suggests 
the institution of kingship to have been borrowed by the Indo- 
Aryans from die Dravidians, it must, we arc afraid, be treated 
as too original to deserve any serious notice. For its acceptance 
involves a number of unproved assumptions. These arc:—- 

1 that in pre-Aryan times the Dravidians had kings, 

2 that the aborigines with whom the Aryans came in 
contact belonged ethnically to the Dravidian stock, 

3 that the Aryans with their known aversion towards 
the aborigines did not hesitate to borrow one of their most im¬ 
portant institutions from them. 

7.1 Oj>. at. 1, 350. 
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Nor, again, docs the evidence of historical analogy support 
Dr. Jnyaswal's theory. In the parallel case of the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders of Britain, it was not by borrowing from the con¬ 
quered people but through the necessities of the situation 
which called for a common and permanent leader in war, that 
the institution of kingship, as is generally held, came into 
general use. 

II No. 2 is a brilliant example of the author’s ingenuity 
in discovering the hidden meaning of familiar facts. Before 
the publication of the Hindu Polity , 'arajaka' was held in all 
quarters to have only one meaning relating to 'kinglessncss' or 
‘anarchy’. But Dr. Jayaswal with characteristic boldness gives 
it an original significance in the sense of a ‘non-ruler State’ and 
accords it a place in his list of Hindu ‘technical constitutions.’ 
By it he means an idealistic constitution in which law instead 
of an individual was taken to be the ruler and which was based 
on “mutual agreement or social contract between the citizens." 
Now what arc the grounds on which this novel interpretation 
of a very familiar term is sought to be based? “The technical 
Arajaka,” we are told,* “does not mean anarchy" as this is indi¬ 
cated by “a special term mat syany ay a.” But that Arajaka was 
a technical term and not, as is ordinarily held, a popular ex¬ 
pression for anarchy, is precisely the *point requiring to 
be proved. The sole evidence on which Dr. Jayaswal relies 5 is 
the well-known and oft-quoted text of the Jaina Aydrahga 
Sutta (n, 3. 1. 10) forbidding monks and nuns to pass through 
certain countries which arc specified as follows: — 

8 Hindu Polity, part I, p. 97 n. 

9 Op. tit., part I, p. 99. 
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arayatii va ganarhyani va juvarayani va tiara j jaw va 
vcrajjani va virucldbarajjatit vh. 

Here there is nothing to justify Dr. Jaynswal's assumption 
of reference to a non-ruler or Law-State and consequently his 
interpretation of <irajaka must be dismissed as not proven. 10 

Having thus invoked an imaginary ‘Arajaka constitution' 
"based on the rule of law," Dr. Jayaswal must needs father 
on its exponents an equally imaginary theory of the basis of 
the State. The texts quoted by Dr. Jayaswal 10 " in support of his 
view occur in the course of the two well-known stories of the 
origin of monarchy in the Santiparvan (chs. LiX and i.xvu). 
Now admitting that the Santiparvan in its existing form has 
incorporated a mass of earlier materials, one may be permitted 
to doubt very much whether a portion of the text torn from its 
context and not described (as the ancient narratives arc) in the 
form of itihasam puratanam, can safely be attributed to a class 
of authors (‘Arajaka democrats’) whose existence is unknown to 
history. 

Ill The theories of the origin of kingship in the Artha- 
sastra, the Adanusamhita, and the Mababharata, which Dr. 
Jayaswal ascribes to the ‘political writers' (or the ‘scientists) arc 
undoubtedly very remarkable of their kind. But to characterize 
them as examples o*f the contractual origin of kingship is to 

io We may quote here the version of H. Jacobi who translates (SBE.. 
Vol. xxir, p. 138) the whole possugc as follows:—’A monk or a nun on die 
pilgi image whose road (lies through) a countiy where there is no king or 
many kings or nn unnnoimed king or two governments or no government 
nr a weak government, should if there he some other place for walking about 
or friendly districts, not choose die fmmer road for their voyage.’ 
ion Op. cit.. part 1, p. 98. 
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give an altogether one-sided, and therefore imperfect, view of 
their true nature. For, first, let it be noted that the person 
with whom the 'contract* is supposed to be made is not an 
ordinary mortal but is a superhuman being,—iManu Vaivas- 
vata, progenitor of the present race of living beings, <M Maiut 
the father of the human race." or else Ptthu who traced 
his descent from Virajas, the mind-begotten son of Brahma.' 9 
In the first instance, again, the theory of election is supple¬ 
mented by that of quasi-sanctity of the king, from which 
follows the doctrine of sinfulness of slighting royalty. 13 In the 
last two eases we are told in graphic language how it was by 
the direct ace of the supreme god, Brahma or Visnu, moved 
thereto by the acute distress of the people, that a ruler was sec 
over them. 14 How’very remote this is from the idea of 'con¬ 
tractual origin of kingship I’ And going back for a moment 
to the three accounts above mentioned, we are tempted to ask 
how very one-sided after all is the element of contract that 
actually enters into their composition. In the Artbasastra 
die contract is implied and not expressed, and its result is seated 
to be that the king is spiritually responsible for his misgovern- 
ment, while he is entitled to his usual one-sixth share even 
from hermits dwelling in the forest. It follows that the sub¬ 
jects have no explicit authority to bring the king to account 

tob Artbasis^ra, I, 13. 

11 Sinliparv/tn, Ch. LXVir. 

ia Ibid., Ch. lix. 

13 Artbdsistra. 1, 13: IndrayamastbanametdAr/i^nab prdtydkjdhcdupra- 
iddahl tandVdmdnydtnUndm ddivo'pl ddttddb rpridii/ Usmadrdfino rtSvdmanta- 
vy 3 b// 

14 Cf, Sanli . UX, 87 ft.; Ibid., LXV11, 20 ft. 
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for his misdeeds and inflict upon him temporal penalties, but 
he must needs be made subject to spiritual sanctions. Simi¬ 
larly in eh. Lxvn of die Snnii-parvnn the people arc said to have 
entered into an agreement with Mauu, the king-designate, but 
the agreement which was meant to overcome Manu's reluc¬ 
tance to rule only stipulated for the subjects' payment of the 
royal dues and their granting the king immunity from their 
own sins. 1 ’' In eh. lix, it is true. Prthu, the first 'king' (rHjan) 
is said after his miraculous birth to have complied with a long 
list of promises ending in the famous pratijnd (‘coronation- 
oath’). 1 * But Dr. Jayaswal, while quoting the conetxt in wh’ch 
this important statement occurs in full, fails to reproduce the 
whole story and thus helps to present a distorted version of its 
true constitutional significance. For, in the lines following 
those describing Prthu's consecration, Bhisma is made to ex¬ 
plain, obviously in reply to the latter part of Yudhisthira’s query 
(“why does one man rule over the many who arc his equals in 
all respects’’?), that the Lord Visnu entered the person of the 
king, whence kings arc reverenced by the people as gods. Why 
should the people submit to one man, the royal sage goes on, 
except for his divine quality? A god is born on earth as king 
after his stock of spiritual merit is exhausted, and is endowed 
with Visnu’s divine majesty. As he is established by the gods, 
no one transcends him and every person submits to his autho¬ 
rity. 17 It will be seen from the above chat the idea of the 
coronation-oath is here swamped, if not superseded, by chat of 

15 IOC. at., 22, 29. 

16 Cf. Hindu Polity, pt. n. pp. 46-47. 

17 Stinti.. ux, 128. 131, 134-35- 
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the king’s divine nature which is explicitly declared to he the 
basis of his rule over his subjects. 

IV The well-known account of the origin of kingship in 
the Manavadbarmas'astra undoubtedly carries the king’s autho¬ 
rity to a high pitch. But is it correct to state that it had "no 
direct support in the earlier literature"? The divine creation 
of the human king is already foreshadowed in the story of the 
creation of Indra's sovereignty by Prajapnti in the Taittiriya 
Brdbmana that we have cited above. Furthermore, the descrip¬ 
tion of the coronation ritual in the Brabmanas would itself 
without "twisting" "support" the theory of the king’s divine 
nature. In the accounts of the great ceremonies of royal conse¬ 
cration in the Brabmanas, we arc again and again told how the 
yajamana is raised by the sacred act of the ritual to die status 
of the gods. The following passages that arc relevant to this 
ease may be mentioned in this connexion. THc Sat. Br ., 
explaining one of the rites of the Vajapeya, says (v, 2, 
2. 14-15): tad-Brbaspater-cvaindm-ctatsdyujyam salokatam 

gamayati/ dcvcbhyo nivedayatyayam mabaviryo yo‘ bbyase- 
cityayam yusmakaiko’ bbiii-tam gopayaieti .** In another 
place (v. 2. 1. n) it states; prajdpateb praja. abhumeti 
prajdpaterhyesa praja bhavati yo vajapeyena ydjale." In con¬ 
nexion with the Rajasiiya, we have the following: Sat. Br., 
v. 4. 3. 4: esa Indro bhavati yacca ksairiyo yadu ca yaja- 

18 "He thui makes him attain to die fellowship of Brhaspati anti to co¬ 
existence in the w6rW.Him thus indicated, he thereby indicates to the 

gods: ‘Of mighty powers is he who has been consecrated: lie has become one 
of yours; protect him I’ «hm lie thereby says" (SUE., Vol. xu, p. 41). 

19 He who offers die Viijapcya indeed becomes Prnjapati’s child” (SUE., 
Vol. XU, p. 32). 
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mdnah™ On the Asvamcdba, Sat. Br., xm, 4. 4. 3 says: tad 
yadenam devaib samgayanti devairevainam tatsalokarn ktir- 
vanti , a ‘ Taitt. Br., ui, 9. 20. 2: asvenaiva medbyena prajapatch 
sayujyatn salokatdmdpnott j ctdsdmcva devatanam saynjyatn 
sdrstitam samanalokatam dpnoti yo’svamedbena yajatc. Tills 
doctrine of divine sanctity of the Ksatriya yajamdna or the king 
is held in one important Brdhmana passage to be the basis of 
his rule over his subjects. We refer to Sat. Br., v. 1.5. 14 
where it is said that with reference to a Rajasuya rite making 
the sacrificcr shoot to a certain distance with an arrow, ‘tad yad 
rdjanyab pravtdbyaii esa vai prajapatch pratyaksatamam yad 
rajanyastasmad-ekab san-babiinamiste . 2a 

Not merely in its antecedents but also in its later history 
is die Manava account of the origin of kingship related to 
other canonical works. It would indeed be exceedingly strange 
if one of the most characteristic doctrines of the Manusamhita 
were "not" to be "approved or adopted by a single subsequent 
law-book." For was it not a smrti writer who declared : veddr- 
thopanibaddhvatvdt prdJhdnyam hi manoh smrtam/ manvar- 
ihaviparttatu yd smrtib sd vinasyati . 21 Nor does the reason 

20 "He is Inclrn for n two-fold reason, namely, because he is a Ksatriya 
and because he is n sacrificcr'’ (SBE, Vol. xu. pp. 98-99). 

a* "The reason why they thus sing of him along with the goth is that 
they thereby make him share the sfflnc world with the gods” (SBE., Vol. Xi.iv, 
P- 37 *)- 

22 "And as to why a Rajanya shoots, he, die Rajnnyn, is most manifestly 
of Prajnpaii (die lord of cccntiu-cs); hence, while being one, ho rules over many” 
(SUE.. Val. xu, p. 25), 

23 Brhnspnti quoted by Kullfilcn in his commentary on MannsmrU, i, 1 ; 
For this verse see also Urbeisjuitisrnrti reconstruct eel by K. V. Rnngaswnmi 
Aiynngnt, GOS.. Vol. lxxxv, Bnroda 1941, p. 233, v. 13 where it is found 
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advanced by Dr. Jayaswal for die alleged unique character of 
Mann’s theory commend itself to our approval. For assuming 
that the Mamvadbarmasastra was written to support the rule 
of die Brahman a Pusyamitra, was not "political rule by 
a Brahmana" sanctioned by die. Smrtis as an apacldbarma?*' 
Reverting to the point which immediately concerns us, what 
is the evidence tending to show that Manu’s theory '’failed 
miserably”? Du. Jayaswal claims the authority of constitu¬ 
tional writers to the cfFccc diat the Manava doctrine was trans¬ 
formed into a "divine theory of die servitude of the king to the 
subject." But the only "writer" who holds this view is the 
author of the Sukramti, and his famous doctrine (i. 188) is not 
even once mentioned or alluded to by Dr. jayaswal either in 
the present context or in the two chapters to which reference 
is made in the footnote. On the other hand theories of king¬ 
ship resembling that of Manu are found in many of die later 
"law-books" and Puranas. We have room for a few examples. 
Narada =u :— rak sit clbikiniidssatvadbhutanugrabadarsanat /_ yadeva 
kurutc raja tatpramhnamili stbilih/ / ttirbalo’pi yatha strinam 
piijya eva patib sadaj prajanTim viguno‘ pyevam pujya tv a 
prajapalib / /; panca rupani rajano dhdrayantyamitaujasah / 

with a few verbal changes. Equnlly significant is the preceding verse (v ia) 
of the Brhaspdtvmrit just mentioned. It is ns follows: 'timeebiitrini 
tobbitnte tarkavySliaranam caj ilbttrmarlhnmoksopaiiesUl njannryavanna- 
drsy/tlelf (The sciences, dialectics and grammar flourish as long os Manu 
the teacher of Virtue, Wealth and Salvation is not perceived). 

24 Cf. Mann. x. 81; Yaj., Ilf, 3, 5 etc. Medharitlii commenting on the 
former verse says: y/tdSsyxt sartrakuihmbanitynkartnavashdo bhavati..,tsd? 
ksatriyavat gramanag/tnfrdksadina igjlr/ulbiranetta sail sambhave urvidhi* 
patycna ftvet. 

24a Jolly's cd., see. xyn, vv. 2a, 26, »>ab, 54*5. 
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agncrmdrasya somasya yam as y a dbanadasya ca //; suciscaiva- 
sucih samyak-katbam raja na daivatam/; loke sminmangalimy- 
astau brabmano ganrbrnasanab/ hit an yam sarpir-aditya apn 
raja tatbastamab /J t ctani satatam pasyennamasycdarcayct sva - 
yam)[ pradaksinam ca kurv'ua yathasyayuh pravardhaic // 
Brhatparasara 51 ": ajna nrpanam paramam hi tcjo yastam ria 
many eta sa sastravadhyab / sruyacca kuryacca vadecca bbubhrt- 
tadeva karyam bhnvi sarualokaib // dardbarsatwramsusntnana- 
dipter-bruyanmanusyab parusam nrpasyaj yastasya tcjo’pya- 
vamanyamanab sadyab sa pancatvamupaiti papal/ /. 

V To argue in chc face of the above that in the Hindu 
theory the king was “a servant of the State" and his ollice was 
“a trust" is to admit the validity of one set of facts to the cxclu 
sion of another set of at least equal indisputability. How strong " 
a spell the sentiment of divine sanctity of the king cast upon the 
Hindu mind may best be gauged from its survival down to 
modem times. In a famous Bengal Vaisnava work of the early 
seventeenth century A.C., a Hindu officer of the Moslem court 
is represented quite naturally as addressing his master, an un¬ 
consecrated foreigner, as a part of Visnu. 1 ' And is it not a 
matter of common knowledge diat to the present day die Raja 
of Puri is popularly known as Calami Visnu (a moving Visnu)? 

* * * * * 


24b Quote*! in Virtimitradaya, RaytmUpralufo, Benares cd., p. 23. 

25 See the CaittwydCAritSmrtam of Kt.snmlnsa Knvirfija, MjdhyfllSl.l, eh. ». 
The passage referred to occurs in the course of the address of the D.ibir Kim 
to Alrmddin Hussain Shah, and nuts as follows:— tumi narUtlbifHi bait Vifijtt 
amla satna. (You nrc a king, equal ro a part of Visnu). 
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Having considered Dr. K. P. JayaswaFs views about Ancient 
Indian Kingship, we shall briefly notice his analysis of Hindu 
Imperial Systems. In his work Hindu Polity 3,1 he distinguishes 
three main types of empire to have existed in Ancient India— 
Adbijmya, Sarvabbauma, and Samrajya ,—which he interprets 
respectively as ‘Suzerainty’ (or ‘Over-protection’), ‘pan-country 
Sovereignty’ (or ‘One-king empire’) and ‘Federal Imperialism'. 
These interpretations arc sought to be based partly on chc 
etymology of the terms in question and partly on the evidence 
of the Aitareya Brabmaria and are sought to be justified by 
means of recorded instances in history and legend. 

Now the Aitareya Brahmana.' n in course of its exposition of 
‘the Great Consecration ceremony’ ( Mahabbiseka ) of chc king 
of gods, and its copy, 'the Great Consecration’ of the king of 
men, mentions a ‘stock list’ of the various positions which fall 
to the lot of one consecrated under this ceremony. This 
comprises, besides a long list of descriptive epithets, die terms 
Samrajya, Bhaujya, Svarajya, Vajrdjya, Rajya, Pdramesthya, 
Mabarajya, Adbifatya, Svavasya, and Atistba. These terms, 
it may be added, arc associated in the same context 5 " with the 
peoples of different quarters or regions. Thus we have 
Samrajya ... ... The Eastern peoples 

Bbaujya ... ... The Satvants in the south 

Svarajya ... ... The Southern and Western 

26 Part 11, pp. 195 1 !. 37 viii, 12-19, 

28 Ait. lir., viii, 14, (relating to the MabAbhisekn of Iiiclrn). In die 
corresponding passage (Ibid., vnt. 19) relating ro die Mababbistk* of kings, 
ihc same arrangement is maintained except chut Miihiirnjyn'and ihc following 
terms arc connected with the middle region. 
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Vairajya ... ... The UttarahurHs and Utiarn- 

m/ulras beyond the Himalayas. 
Rfljya ... The A jirtt-PancaLu with die 

Vdstis and Uslnaras in the 

middle, 

while Paramestbya, Mibardjya, Adhipaiya, Svavtisya and 
Atistha are connected more fancifully with the upward quarter. 
It is evident that the terms just mentioned have to be under¬ 
stood more or less as technical designations. All the other ex¬ 
pressions used in the above context should preferably be taken 
to be descriptive of royal (or imperial) authority. Such is the 
ease with the term Sarvabhauma in the passage referred to by 
Dr. Jayaswal, which may be quoted here in Keith's tran¬ 
slation 2 ' : — 

"IE he who knows thus should desire of a Ksatriya, ‘May he win .ill 
victories, find all die worlds, attain the superiority, pre-eminence and supre¬ 
macy over all kings, and over-lordship, paramount rule, sdLrule, sovereignty, 
supreme authority, kingship, great kingship and suzerainty; may he lx* all 
encompassing, possessed of all the earth (tiaruabhewmah), possessed of all life, 
from the one end tipio die further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, 
sole ruler’, etc 

*9 Rigued ** Brahamanas, pp. 331-32. In the original the text (vur. 15^ 
is as follows:— Sa ya iccbed evamvit kulriyamayam sarva jitir-jayctayam 

m 

sarvallokan-vmdetayam sarvesam rajnam iraisibyam -atistham petra ma lam 
gaccbcla Simrdjyam bhaujyam svarajyam u at rajyam paramestbyam rajyam 
maharajyam-adhipatyam-Ayam samantaparyayi syat-»irvabhaumah sUrvayusa 
anlad-aparardhdt-prthtvyai samndraparyaniaya charetditi ..sa ya iccbed - 

cuamvit-Lsairiyo' ham sarva jitir-jayeyam-abam sarvalbkdn oh ideyam-aba m 
tarvesam rajndm sraisthyam-altstham petramalam gaccbcyam jamra/yam 
bbeiHjyam svarajyam vairdjyam pdreimcstbyam rajyam mabiirijyam-ddbipaiyam- 
ab/tm samantaparyayi syam sarvabbaumah sarvityiua amael-aparardhat 
prlbtvyai samttdraparyantiya ekaraditi. 
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"If a Ksntriyn who know* thin desire. 'May I win all victories, find nil 
worlds, attain the superiority, pre-eminence and supremacy over all kings and 
over-lordship, paramount rule, self-rule, sovereignty, supreme authority, king- 
ship, great kingship anti suzerainty, may I be all encompassing, possessed of 
all the earth (foruabb/iumab), possessed of all life, from the one end upto the 
further side of the earth bounded l»y die ocean sole ruler", etc 

'SarvabhaHma t then, in the Aitareya Brahmana implies 
not so much a specific kind of empire, as a rather vague descrip¬ 
tion of imperial authority. Dr. Jayaswal, indeed, finds in the 
above-quoted text of the Aitareya Brahmana an explanation of 
this term. He writes 5 ":—"The wish to be a Sarvabbauma is 
expressed to become {sic) (die sole) monarch of the land up to its 
(natural) frontiers, up to the sea, over all human beings."' 11 But 
ir may be asked whether die phrase ' sarvdyusa antad-aparardbat 
prtbivyai samudraparyantaya ckarat* following immediately 
after Sarvabbauma should not rather be regarded as forming 
along with the latter a pare of the vague description of royal and 
imperial authority. 

In connexion with the present subject Dr. Jayaswal 35 throws 
out the suggestion that the ideal of Sarvabbauma "probably 
arose in Magadha whence the field for conquest lay open up to 
the Bay of Bengal; its non-Aryan population, unlike the Aryan 
janas or nations of the Doab, was no moral barrier to the Hindu 
imperialist.” But all the traditions of empire in the East attach 
themselves, as Dr. Jayaswal’s own citations 14 from the Aitareya 
Brahmana and from the story of Jarasandha in die Mahabharata 
show, to die conception of samrajya, not that of sarvabbauma. 
Dr. Jayaswal observes in the same context diat the Sarva- 

30 Of. cil„ part 11, p. 196. 

31 The reference is to the Ait. Br„ text cited above, vm. 15. 

3a Op. cit.. part il, p. 196. 33 Of. cit., part 11. p 197. 
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bhauma system was extended “even to the Aryan India (sic) by 
the lungs of Magadha, which (sic) shocked the principle of fana- 
rdjya But the Puranic evidence on which Dr. Jayaswal relics 
shows that tine “Hindu historians’’ were “shocked” not at the 
establishment of 'ckardjya and 'ckacchatra by Mahapadma. 
but because he belonged to the despised Sficlra caste and exter¬ 
minated die Ksatriyas. We quote below the passage in full. 1X1 
In truth, the application of the ‘one-king idea of Empire* 
‘to Aryan India’ could not have been a great innovation in the 
time of Mahapadma. Already had Kosain shown the way by 
its annexation of the ’Aryan' kingdom of Kasi. As Dr. Jayaswal 
himself observes in another context. 3 ’’ “Competition | for 
Sarvabhauma] follows between the three [viz., Kosala, Avanti, 
and MagadhaJ, and Magadha finally wins under Nanda- 
vardhana.” 

Let us next turn to the term adhipatya. Dr. Jayaswal ex¬ 
plains it 34 as “an ovcrlordship embracing protected states” and 
more fully, as “an imperial system in which suzerainty or ‘over- 
protection’ (adhipatya) on (sic) states outside its frontier was 


34 Pargiler, Puratut Text of the Dyiuutia oj the Kali Age. p. 25: — 


Ml. Vi., Br. 

Mahhnandt-sutas-cipi tudrayam Kali- 
kamiaytb/ ntpatsyale Mah a pad- 
mab sarva-ksatraniako nr pah / Latah 
p rah hr ii rijano bhavisyah siidra¬ 
yon ayah/ c karat sa Mahapadma 
cka-cchatro bbavisyatij aslaiiti Lit 
varfini prtbivyam ca bbavisyaitj 
sarvaksatram-atboddbrtya bbavinar- 
tbena codilah. 

35 Op. cit.. pari 11, p. 198. 


Bb.. Vs. 

Mahanandi-SHto rijan iitdragarbhod- 
bhavo bob/ Mahapadmapatib kai- 
cin-Natidab hsatra-vinesakrtf tala 
nrpa bbavisyanti sidra-priyis tv- 
adbarmihah/ sa eka-ccbatram prthi- 
vtm anullahghk/triasanah/ sisisyatt 
Mahapadmo dviliya iva llhargavab. 


Op. cil., part u. j>. 195. 
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exercised by rhe dominant state." This explanation is based 
on the argument that the phrase tty am samantaparyayi syat 
occurring in the above*quoted text of the Aitareya Brahmana 
(viii. 15) immediately after 'ddbipatyam' is synonymous with 
the latter. Without denying the technical character of the term 
in question in the Brhbmana period, for which indeed there is 
independent evidence,’ 7 we diink chat here again the succeed¬ 
ing phrase in the Ait. Br. text is a part of the general description 
of royal and imperial authority. 

1 lie last point chat remains to be considered is the signifi¬ 
cance of the term 'Samrajya.' Here there can be no doubt that 
some kind of Empire or at lease over-lordship is meant. 3 " Dr. 
Jnyaswal, however, translates' 11 * the tenn "in modern phraseo¬ 
logy" into "a Federal Imperial system." This is one of 
those instances of bold and reckless identifications of Ancient 
Indian with European political institutions which abound in the 
Hindu Polity. For, to confine ourselves to the present example, 
what does a Federal State, Imperial or Republican, imply? It 
involves two sets of administrations, the Federal and die State, 
the former being charged with direction of external relations 
and internal affairs of common interest, the latter with the 
management of local affairs of state. The late German Empire, 

37 Cf. Taiit. Br., n. 2. 2. 10 applying to Indra the epithet of adbipati of 
the Gods. 

38 Cf. c.g. the well-known passage of the Satapatha Brabmana, xiv r. 
3. 1 a. declaring the uum if to be superior to the 'rapin'. The technical signi¬ 
ficance of satnrai is ns old as the Rgveda (cf. Ibid., ill, 55. 7 applied to the 
Sun; viii. 19. 3a applied to Agni. Also cf. Samrajya used of Vanina in 1. 
25. 19). Atharvaveda xyii. 1. 22 applies the epithet unnrit to Indra. 

39 Op. cit„ part 11. p, 197. 
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which in our time has been the only example of a Federal Em¬ 
pire, thus possessed a Federal Executive and Legislature (con¬ 
sisting of the Emperor with his ministers and che two Houses of 
the Bnndcsrach and Reichstag respectively), besides the State 
Executive and Legislatures. Now, can the possession of the 
above features be predicated of any single Empire in Ancient, or, 
for the matter of that, Mediaeval or Modern India? Dr. Jayas- 
wal defines 'Samrajya' in the above context as 'a collection of 
States under one acknowledged super-state’ and he immediately 
proceeds to identify the same with a ‘Federal Imperial System’ 
or 'Federal Imperialism.’ But in such a ease the trite equivalent 
of Samrajya would be 'paramount sovereignty.’ Dr. Jayaswal 
secs in the federal character of the Samrajya its difference front 
the sarvabhauma (‘one-king’) system. But as his interpretations 
of both the terms have been shown to be open to serious doubt, 
the basis oE the comparison falls to the ground. 40 

Besides characterising the Samrajya as Federal Imperialism, 
Dr. Jayaswal has tried to discover the original character of this 
institution. Relying on the story ol king Jarasandha of 
Magadha in the Mahabbarata," he says n that Jarasandha is 
there described as 'President or Samrat of the Federal organi¬ 
sation, and Sisupala, the Cedi king, as the “common general¬ 
issimo.’’ “In this detail’lie continues, “we detect an inter- 

40 A description of different grades of rulers including the S/tmr 3 i and 
die SawAbbuuma actually occurs in die late mediaeval work, the Sukunltisira 
(1. 183-187). Thrne die difference is made to depend entirely upon rhr extent 
of die rulers powers as shown by die amount of liihuie raised from die 
subjects. 

41 ft. 19. 

42 Op. cit., part |l, p. 197. 
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State basis of originally free nature." Now the meaning of the 
Mababharata account will best appear from the passage. 41 
wherein Krsna recounts to Yudhisthirs the story of Jarasandha’s 
mighty deeds. The plain meaning of this passage is that Jara- 
sandha, after overcoming die prosperity of the royal houses re¬ 
ferred to in the preceding lines (viz. die Ik^vakus, Alias and 
Bhojas). was consecrated by them and that he placed himself 
at die top of all kings after attacking them. King SiSupala took 
refuge with him and became his general. It may be mentioned 
in this connexion that the term samsraya used in die present 
passage with reference to $isupaia and other kings is a well- 
known variety of the six forms of policy, and is recommended 
by the Artbnsasira and N'Ui authors in the case of weak kings. 41 
Moreover, the notable phrase applied above to SisupaJa 4 * has its 
exact counterpart in Kamandaka’s admonition 4 "' to a samsrita 
king. It thus appears that what amounts merely to acceptance 
of protection from a powerful king is magnified by Dr. Jayaswal 
into die election of President of a Federal organisation, and. 
what is more, the appointment of a subordinate prince as com- 
mander-in-chief, as c.g. of Raja Man Singh by Akbar in 

43 il. 14. 7 II. : — Jddnim eva vai rijan Jarisandho mah'tpatibf abbibbuya 
sriyam tesam kuUnim abbisecitabf slbtto mnrdbni uarendranam-ojasabamya 
jtrrvasabf / 40'vanim madbyamUm bbuhivn mitbo bhedaro-amanyataj J 
prabbur yas-tu paro raja yasminn-ekavase Pgat) j za zRmrdjyam maharaja 
prapto. bbavati yogatab/f lam za raja Jarazandham sambitya Itita sawaSabf 
rajan-senipatir-jatab Siiupaiah prntapavan f t am-eva ca maharaja iiiyavat 
sanmpazthitdhj/. [Then follows a list of kings who took refuge ( samasriut ) 
with Jarasandh.i, or were devoted (bhakta) to him]. 

44 Cf. Kaul., VU. 1: sahiibinab mmbayeta. 

45: —iisyavat jamupaslbitab. 

46 xvi. 29 :—vinilavat tatra balam gamayltva gurau iva. 
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Mughal India, is transformed into the election of a generalissimo 
of die Federation. 

But it is said" that the Mdbabbaratd actually contains an 
instance of “free election of an Emperor by a collection of Icings 
and his consecration to that position.” This is the statement 
that Santanu was consecrated Icing of kings by other kings/ 14 
We are tempted to ask whether the mere fact of joining in the 
Abhiseka amounts to participation in the act of election. In the 
Ramdyana it is said of Rama's consecration after his return to 
Ayodhya at the end his term of exile that the Rtviks, the 
Brahmanas, the women, the ministers, the citizens and the mer¬ 
chants together consecrated him/" Arc we to understand 
from this that all these classes, the women not excepted, met 
together in an Assembly (or, shall we say, Diet or Parliament) 
for the free election of Rama? Again, Rrabmafurlnam, giving 
the rules for consecration of the king, mentions that Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, the chief Sftdras, women devoted to their 
husbands and having sons, should join in the ceremony.' 14 
Similarly the Visnudharmottarapuranam, gives die direction 
that the leading Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, Siidras, and die 
chiefs of mixed casccs should join in consecrating the king.' 1 

47 Jayaswal. of. cit., pare if, p. 197, 

48 Bombay cd. I, 100. 7 =D.O.R.I., critical cd. 1. 94. 6 :—Tam mabipn 
mabipala m raptrajyebhyasccayan. 

49 Vi. 130. 62: ~rtvigbbtr-l>rabmanmb purvam banyUbhir-manlribhii 
tathaf paurau-calvabbyawicams-ie samprabrstaib sanaigyimtub/ /. 

50 Nrpaus-tv/thbisclttavyo (i/nvajHavacanan-uaraihf brabmanaib fantriyair- 
vattyaih indramtikbyais-teilbaiva caj pativratSbbir nmbbib puuinibbii ta 
pntraval//. Quoted iu Milra Mi<rn\ Viramitrndaya, liUjanHiprabUfa, p. 45. 

51 tato brah manamu k by as- ca bsairiyis-m visas-tiitha/ inibas-cUvara- 
mubhyttf-ca nUnillrlba-jamndbhnvaihjj ere. Quoted Mitrn Mura op. cit., p. 53. 
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Aic these general directions to be taken as a charter of popular 
suffrage for the election of kings? 

II 

In his work Development of Hindu Polity and Political 
Theories, Dr. Narayan Chandra Bandyopadhyaya indicates his 
view of the origin of Vcdic kingship in the following words 
(Op. cit., Pu. i, pp. 83-87): — 

"We have in die early Vcdic literature two screams of tradition relating 
to die origin of Monarchy i.c. those relating, ID Mami and to Prthu Vanya". 
"Apart from die sc there arc other traditions in the Vcdic literature, especially 

in the Brahmanas. which tell us something as to die origin of Monarchy. 

These speculations point to the recognition of the earliest kiug as the greatest 

benefactor or his evolution from die successful military chieftain.‘War 

begat the King, has been the conclusion of cwiucut authorities on Teutonic or 
Anglo-Saxon (sic) history, and what was true in the West was not altogether 
negligible in the ease of the Indian Aryans". 

Now it is quite true that Manu is mentioned in the Vedic 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas as the father of the human race 
and as a culture-hero who taught mankind sacrificial and other 
duties. Similarly Prthu (otherwise called Prthi or Prthi) is 
regarded in these works as a rsi and as the inventor, of agricul¬ 
ture. 1 But none of the Vcdic texts, unlike the Epic, refers to 
Manu or Prthu as the first king, although some passages of 
the Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas, describe him as “the 
first consecrated of men”, in other words as the first properly 
constituted king. It is therefore difficult to find in the Vedic 
texts “recognition of the earliest king as the greatest bene¬ 
factor”. As regards the king’s “evolution from the successful 

1 For references sec Vedic Index, s.u. 

a Kafbaka Sam., xxxvil. 4; Tailt, Br., r. 7. 7. 4; Sal. Br.. v. 3. 5. 4. 
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military chieftain”, Ait. Dr. I. 14 undoubtedly mentions the 
Devas to have elected,Soma (not India, as writes Dr. Bandyo- 
padhyaya) as their king for successful fight against the Asuras. 
But other traditions in the Drabmanas point to the belief in the 
evolution of the divine kingship from the possession oE general 
superiority or even of a particular rictfal by the deity concerned. 
Take c.g. Ait. Dr., vni. 12 where we are told, “The gods with 
Prajapaci said, 'He is of the gods the mightiest, the most power¬ 
ful, the strongest, the most real and the best to accomplish; 
let us anoint him'. ‘Be it so' , they replied. Thus rhey did 
anoint Indra”. Again Pane. Dr., (xv. 3. 30) tells us how die 
gods ac first did not yield sovereignty (; rajya ) to Varuna, hue 
when Varuna uttered a particular chant, they yielded it to 
him. As for the Anglo-Saxon analogy which is quoted already 
by the authors of the Veclic Index (s.v. rajart), it is enough to 
state that recent research has definitely proved diac kingship 
existed at least among the Angles long before their migration 
into Britain. 8 

As regards die evolution of Vcdic kingship Dr. Bandyo- 
padhyaya gives an elaborate account which we reproduce below, 
as far as possible, in his own words: — 

"The pre-eminence of the ruling clan ond die voted rights of princes 
claiming descent from the same ancestor stood in die way of establishment 
of autocracy (of the early Vcdic king]. The people, again, were a powerful 
and dominant factor standing in the way of an irresponsible exercise of 
mldlority ,, (Op. cit., Pt. 1. p. 86 ). 

"Owing 10 the influence of sacerdotalism die regal office was gradually 

coming co be associated with more and more imjiort.mt functions.Thu 

priests were not only harping on die parallelism between lire duties of die 
king and of die Dcvaj, but some o? than were going so far as to regard die 
3 See Hodgkin. History of the Anglo-Saxons. Vol. 1, p. 2^5. 
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king iu the mailer oC the universe and a part-taker oF die tributes to the 
universal rulers". In the Rguci/a and still more the Atbarva VcAa corona- 
nation hymns we have “germs which developed into die conception of die 
universal and indivisible sovereign authority" Oi well as "the germs which 

gradually developed into the ideas regarding the divine nature of royalty". 

"Fur their success the kings gradually came to depend on ritual and magic. 

All these point to the gradual decay of popular control of the administrative 
machinery". "Nevertheless, the king never beenmu irresponsible to the 
people, nor accountable to God only, as in Europe". (Op. cit., Pt. t. pp. 96 fL). 

"We find in the later Snmbitas anti the Bribmanas clear evidence of a 
new phase of political evolution". "Religion and ritualism (sic) over-shadowed 
everything ... The king as the upholder of order was regarded ns the'counter¬ 
part of the Gods...Tlic king's authority no longer depended on die people, 
hut it was made to depend on the sanction of the high universal rulers whom 
lie represented". "Monarchy came to be established on a firm footing and 
the king came to enjoy n constitutional position, by virtue of well-defined 
functions and duties formally vested iu him rather than subsisting on the 
mere personal relation between him and his subjects". Other causes tending 
to strengthen die royal authority were that "an aristocracy of blood and 
service grew up and supported the king’s interest" and that "the king's 
position was strengthened by the ollinncc with the priestly bodies". "Through 
the agency of ritual the favour of the Gods was assured to die king and fts 
such an amount of sanctity attached to his dudes and functions. In lieu of 
fliis divine aid, the king was compelled to acknowledge subservience to the 
ministers of religion”. "Monarchy came to be glorified. As such, not 
only did the king protect life and property, but performed (sic) sacrifices 
to win divine favour for his people...Furthermore the king came to be 
regarded as the protector of Dharnu and the Brabman/u". Nevertheless, 
"die rendcncy to irresponsibility was fully checked firsr, by the priests who 
exercised great influence", and secondly, by che popular bodies who (sic) 
always asserted their rights carefully safeguarded in the coronation ritual in 
which the priest exacted the oath". "The king thus became a constitutional 
monarch only exercising authority limited by the law". (Op. cit.. Pc I. 
pp. 125 ft). 

■v. 

Let us consider these points seriatim :— 

In the early Vedic period according to all evidences 
the king stood in danger of his rival kinsmen. What high 
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position was enjoyed by Princes is illustrated by ltV. x- 
40. 3 comparing Rajaputras with the divine Asvins. Hue 
none of the AV. texts quoted by Dr. Bandyopadhyaya is 
enough to prove “the vested rights” of Princes in restraint 
of the king’s arbitrary exercise of his power. AV. 1. y. 3 
conveying the poet’s prayer to set the king in supre¬ 
macy over his kinsmen (sajata) has been taken by Zimmer, 4 
probably rightly, to illustrate his third type of Vcdic polity, 
which for want of a better name we may call 'dynastic govern¬ 
ment’. Of the odicr texts quoted by the author, AV. 1. 25-30 
referring to the constant enmity of brothers or outsiders and 
ibid., in. 4 mentioning kinsmen meeting the king, are too 
vague for his purpose. As regards AV. in. 5. 6-7, the author 
finds in it mention of "prominent people who participated in 
the nomination of the king-elect to the people”. But apart 
from the contradiction involved in nomination by the selected 
few and election by the people, the above verses can be rightly 
interpreted only to mean that certain specified officers and groups 
of persons were most closely associated with the king’s adminis¬ 
tration, so much so as to deserve in some cases the title of 'king- • 
makers.' Further evidence of this close association is found in 
the fact that some of them participated, as is mentioned in the 
Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmatias, in the ceremony of Offer¬ 
ings to the Jewel-bearers (Ratnabavimst) at the Rajastiya and that 
of guarding the sacrificial horse at the Asvamedha. To argue in 
the face of this vague evidence that “the kin semen of the king 
together with a number of other important personages had 
formed a body of men, who selected the ruling prince and 

4 Ahindisebe * Ltben, p. 176. 
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probably guided his conduct,” is to stretch the meaning to a 
degree unwarranted by the texts. The author's statements in 
this connection that “the Gramam represented public opinion, 
the Suta represented the army” arc altogether gratuitous assump¬ 
tions. As for the Gramani it is wholly uncertain whether he 
was a nominee of the King or an elected officer. Again, the 
rendering of the Suta as 'charioteer' has been proved to be un¬ 
tenable, as this has been found to be the sense of another office 
known from AV. times, viz. that of the sarngrabttr. As re¬ 
gards the alleged control of the King by the people, the author 
quotes RV. x. 124. 8 giving the simile of "subjects choosing a 
King” and AV. iu. 4 "in which die tribesmen are said to 
select the King.” Now these and ocher texts have been quoted 
and discussed by a number of scholars to whom unfortunately 
no reference is made by the author. It appears that while 
Zimmer, followed by Bloomfield, took die above passages to 
refer to the King’s election by die clan or canton, Gcldner 
explained them to mean mere acceptance by the subjects. 0 
The question therefore must be regarded as still open. Coming 
to other texts, RV. x. 173 (— AV. vi. 87*88) quoted by the 
author is quite inconclusive; the author himself translates the 
relevant passage as ‘May die people all like (welcome) you.’ 
So also neither AV. vii. 94 (praying to Indra to make the visas 
‘like-minded, wholly ours’), nor AV. VI. 73. 1 & 3 (enjoining 
the subjects to be like-minded and loyal to the King), suffices to 


5 For reference* soe Zimmer, of. cit v pp. 162-5; Bloomfield, SDE ; 
XUH. 336; Gcldner, Vedisebe Sturikn, if, 303 For n fuller discussion of this 
point, see die next essay. 
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prove that the people “asserted themselves whenever the King 
was in the wrong.” 

While the texts quoted by the author arc thus proved to 
be too indefinite or inconclusive to support the ease for popular 
control, other passages in the RV. not noticed by him point to 
the high significance of the King’s office even at such an early 
period. That the Rgvedic King enjoyed from the first a posi¬ 
tion of the highest dignity and supreme authority is proved not 
only by the frequent application of the epithet rajan to the 
great gods Micra, Varuna, India, Agni etc., but also by the 
similar use of similes relating to kingship.® The brilliant 
picture of Varuna wearing a golden mantle and clad in new 
robes, sitting surrounded by his spies (RV. I. 25. 10 ff.), must 
have been drawn from life, as was pointed our long ago by 
Zimmer. 6 7 The RV. even in its older pares is familiar with 
technical terms indicative of the King’s dominion or authority 
or both. Such are ksatra, rostra and rajya. It is a significant 
index of their connotation that these terms arc applied freely 
in the Rgvedic texts to the authority of the gods.® The essence 
of the Kings authority, viz. die subjection of die people to his 
will, is clearly suggested by such passages as RV. iv. 42. 1-2. 
There the god Varuna, after declaring chat the lordship (rostra) 
belongs to him, twice proclaims that the gods obey his will 
(hratu). Again in the references to die King as balthrt (‘taker 
of tribute’) and to his officers called gramant and senani, 

6 For a further (Inclusion of this point with icfacnccs. vet* the wiiter’s 
foi thcoming work, Hindu PhIjIic Life f>om the earliest timet to the at cession 
of the Maury a Dynasty. 

7 Op. cit., p. 167 8 See Vrt/ic Index, s.v. for icfcicnccs. 
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which go back to RV. times, we have clear traces of the primitive 
royal administration. A careful consideration of the above 
facts would seem to cast grave doubts on the author’s 
characterisation of the early Vedic period as conforming to “the 
simple political ideal of the King elected by the people and 
governing according to their wishes.” It is significant to note 
that the author himself sums up his view of the early Vedic 
Kingship by saying, “We have in the Vedic King the sole 
repository of the executive power, while the Sabba was the 
advisory body.Last of all, there was the Samiti which re¬ 

gularly met to express the popular approval of acts either mooted 
to it for acceptance or to join in state ceremonies." 

The RV. and A V. coronation hymns quoted by die author 
undoubtedly reflea a somewhat advanced conception of the 
King’s audiority. But these texts do not prove that “the royal 
office was gradually coming to be associated with more and more 
important functions." We have evidence of such increase of the 
King’s functions only in the subsequent period. As regards “the 
parallelism between the duties of the King and of the-Dcuas," 
or more correctly, die transference of divine epithets and attri¬ 
butes to the earthly King, this applies hardly, if at all, to the 
RV. and AV. periods. Almost all such known instances be¬ 
long to the period of the Yajus Samhitds and the Brabmanas 


9 Cf. Sat. Br.. v. 4. 3. 12 extending to the earthly king the epithet 
fj hr lavra ta ('upholder of the sacred law') frequently Applied in die RV. to 
Mitra and Vanina and less often to Indr.i, Agni and Savitar. Also compare 
Ait. Br., vii, 13 applying to die consecrated king the epithet dbarmasya 
gopta ('protector of the law’) which is a transference of the tide dharmanam 
adhyaksah given to Indra in RV., vni, 43. 24, the ciric dharmakrt ('he who 

*7 
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Coming to another point. AV . iv. 22. 7 mentioning the newly 
consecrated King as having India as his companion ( Imlra - 
sakba) certainly hints at the King’s divine or semi-divine posi¬ 
tion. Among ocher references not noticed by the author, we 
may mention AV. xx. 127. 1 ff. where Pariksit, one of the 
renowned Kings of this time, is described as “exceeding mortals 
as a god.” Nevertheless, we think that the germs of the theory of 
the King’s divinity do not belong to the late RV. or AV. period, 
but may be traced to the early RV. times. As was pointed out 
by the present writer elsewhere, ,u RV. iv. 42. 8-9 describing 
King Trasadasyu as a 'demi-god 1 ( ardba-deva ) already hints at 
the divine or semi-divine character of Kingship. Turning to 
the next point, we may notice that while certain charms and 
prayers of the AV. doubtless indicate the dependence of King- 
ship upon ritual and magic, they do not by themselves prove 
“the gradual decay of popular control of the administrative 
machinery,” of which the author has not given a single proof. 
As regards the comparison drawn by the author between Vcdic 
and Mediaeval European Kingship, it is no doubt true, as was 
proved by the present writer, 1 ' that two of the component ele¬ 
ments of th£ Western theory of Divine Right (viz. that ‘Kings 
are accountable to God alone’ and chat ‘non-resistance and 
passive obedience are enjoined by God ) are practically un¬ 
known to the Hindu thinkers. But this docs not justify the 
rash generalisation involving confusion between theory and 

keeps the law') applied to Indra in AV., xx. 6a. 6 and that of dabmutdhrt 
(‘law-observer’) applied to certain Gods in AV, i. 25. ». 

jo Hindu Political Theories. 2nd cd., p. 20. 

Ji Op. ctt., pp. 248-250. 
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practice, viz. that in India “the King never became irrespon¬ 
sible to die people, nor accountable to God only, as in Europe.” 

We may pause here to consider the author’s criticism (op. 
tit., Pt. i. pp. 99-100 n .) of the present writer's interpretation 
of the RV. text relating to King Trasadasyu cited above. 
Alleging that the writer has applied the first six verses of RV. 
iv. 42 to Trasadasyu. die author observes that they “ought to 
be taken as dedicated to King Varuna himself rather than to 
the composer Trasadasyu.” Proceeding in the same strain, he 
says that assuming the first six verses to be correctly attributed 
to the king, “Trasadasyu nowhere speaks of his eminence as 
having been due to his being a King. The truth is that this 
King came to be regarded as a mythical personage—a demi-god 
owing his birch to the favour of India and Vanina.” On the 
above grounds the author bases his charge that the writer lias 
"tried to prove that in the eyes of Indians, the royal office was 
a divine institution.” Now, in the first place, the above re¬ 
ference was given by the writer in the context of his analysis 
of RV. theories of Kingship. There was in this case not the 
remotest suggestion of its applying to any other period of Indian 
history or phase of Hindu thoughc. The reference, again, was 
taken to ‘hint broadly at the divine or semi-divine position of 
the King.’ It is therefore amazing to find the writer 
being charged with trying to prove that the royal office was a 
divine institution in the eyes of the Indians. In the next place, 
there is not die slightest basis for the author’s allegation chat 
the writer has misapplied the first six verses (which, by the 
way, are given in the form of self-praise of the two gods Indra 
and Varuna, and not as “dedication to Varuna”) to King 
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Trasadasyu. The writer’s quotations were actually taken, as 
was shown clearly in his footnote, from verses 8 and 9 which, 
as Geldncr in his German translation of the RV. (Pare •) observ¬ 
es, were added by the poet after die first six verses to 
illustrate the service rendered by the two Gods in favour 
of the Puru people. 13 We find it difficult to understand 
how the author could mistake this reference in view of the fact 
that he quotes verse 9 in the same context to support his criti¬ 
cism. The author, moreover, has not taken any notice of the 
writer’s argument based on the Rgvedic conception of gods ‘as 
beings of superhuman excellence.’ We arc, again, unable to 
follow the author’s description of Trasadasyu as a mythical per¬ 
sonage in view of die fact that not only is his ancestry as well 
as descent well-known to the Rgvedic poet, but that he was 
remembered in the later Brahmana texts along with other his¬ 
torical Kings among die famous sacrifices of ancient times. 13 

Let us now come to the period of the Yaj'us Samhitas and 
the Brdhmanas. Without denying the extensive development 
of the sacrificial ritual in these works, it is possible to exaggerate, 
as the author has done, the cleavage between die Early and 
Late Vcdic periods. A fair proportion of the Rgvedic Sarnhitti 
including the whole of Book ix consists, as is well known, of 
sacrificial songs used for definite ritual purposes. The great 
sacrifices of the Rajasuya, Vajapeya and Asvamedha may be 

12 Cf. op. cit„ p. 426 n where after analysing the first seven verses. 
Gehlncr observes:—“Damn rciht dcr Dichtcr cin wcitcres gemeinMinie*- 
Vcrdiciut beidcr Cotter um tins Pimivolk. Sic hahen tier Geinnhiin dc> 
Kdnigs Purukutsa den Trasadasyu als Sohn gi'sclienkt zum Dank fur das 
Rossopfer, das diese ihnen dargehrachc haerc (8-9)“ 

13 For references sec Vcdic Index, s.v. 
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traced back by direct references to the AV. and in some eases 
to RV. times. In the second place, the divinity of the King, 
such as it is, is held in the Yd jus Samhita and Brahman* texts 
to follow mostly from his participation in the great public sacri¬ 
fices, viz. the Vajapeya. the Asvamedha and die Rajasuya. 
Very exceptional arc such texts as Sat. Br. t v. i. 5, 14 deriving 
the King’s authority as such from his being "a visible form of 
Prajapati" and Ibid., v. 4. 3. z) etc. declaring in connection with 
the Rajasuya that “the sacrificcr is Indra for a two-fold reason, 
because he is a Ksatriya and because he is a sacrificed ” As for 
"the aristocracy of blood and service” growing up around the 
King, it docs not appear to be a product of the late Vedic period. 
We can trace it, such as it is, to the ibbas and u fastis (or stis) 
of the RV. and AV. texts. Whitt little foundation is there for 
the view that these and other causes established monarchy “on 
a firm footing” is proved uot only by the indirect evidence of 
the Yajus Samhitas and Brahman as regarding rites for restor¬ 
ing expelled Kings, 1 * but also by direct admissions in the 
Brahmanas .** Lastly, with reference to the author's contention 
that the King in the late Vedic period “became a constitutional 
monarch only exercising authority limited by the law,’* 
we have to remember that the comprehensive scheme of the 
dharmas (duties) of varnas and asramas as well as of die indivi¬ 
dual King, can be traced only from the time of the aphoristic 
Smrtis. Of the Brahmana period nothing is more cliaracteris- 

14 Cf. Tallt. Sam., ii. 3. 1; Ail Dr.. vni. 10; Pane. Dr., xvnr. 5. 5-6, etc. 

15 Cf. Kaus. Dr., xvi. 4 which gives in die usual form of dogmatic 
exposition of die ritual die author’s answer to die question, ‘Why are chc 
Brahmanas and the Ksatriyns mutable, the Vis stable? 
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tic than the absence of fixed ideas regarding the King’s status 
in relation to his subjects. Thus while many passages of the 
Yajus Samhitds and Brdhmanas inculcate the principle of the 
Brahmana’s superiority to the Ksatriya, there arc other texts 
which assert the equivalence of these powers and a few which 
even assert the superiority of the Ksatriya over the Brahmana. lM 
What little warrant exists for the supposition of the fixed legal 
or cucomary status of the King at this period is proved by the 
significant reference in die Yajus Sa mbit a texts, 17 to rites by 
which the priest can manipulate the sacrifice so as to destroy or 
weaken the Ksatra by die Vis and vice versa. Even if it were 
true that the King’s functions and duties were ‘well-defined’ 
ar this period, this -would not by itself suffice to make him 
occupy “a constitutional position” or transform him into “a 
constitutional monarch only exercising authority limited by the 
law.” For it is only a gratuitous assumption to predicate of this 
period that “the priests exercised great influence’’ or that “the 
popular bodies” “always asserted their rights carefully safe¬ 
guarded in the coronation-ritual.” In truth the Yajus Samhitd 
and Brdhmana texts, like those of the RV. and AV., present a 
striking contrast between the high pretensions of the priestly 
order and their actual claims which refer almost exclusively to 


.16 For (he Brahnjnnas' superiority over the Ksatriyas, cf, Taiti. Sam., 11. 
6. 2; Ait. Br., VHL 1; Sat. Br., ty. 1. 4. 1 f£. For their equivalence, cf. Taltt. 
Sam., v. x. 10. a; Ait. Br., vii. 22. For the superiority of Ksotriyat over 
Biahmanas, c£. Sat. Br., t. 3. a; ibid., v. 4. a. 7. For a fuller account, see 
die writer's work Htndu Public Life from the earliest tones to the accession 
of the Maurya Dynasty. 

17 Cf. Maitr. Sam., ul 3. 10; Ibid. iV. 6. 8. Kith. Sam., xxi. 10. etc. 
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private, and not public, rights. 1 ' 1 As regards the alleged in¬ 
fluence o£ ‘the popular bodies,’ it is disproved by what the author 
himself calls "the decay of popular domination” as “easily 
proved by the absence of the mention of the Samitis or the 
Sam gramas" in the Brabmanas. Indeed .the author elsewhere 
expresses the opinion so adverse to his view just cited, that “die 
King’s authority no longer depended upon the people, but was 
made to. depend on the sanction of the high universal rulers 
whom he represented.” We would, finally, quote the famous 
and oft-quoted passage (vu. 29) from the Ait. Br. explaining 
the status of the other castes (at least in certain quarters) from 
the Ksatriya’s standpoint. From this it would appear that 
while the Stidra occupied more or less the position of a heredi¬ 
tary serf without rights of person and property, the Vaisya bore 
the burden of taxation and had little or no personal rights and 
even the Brahmana could be removed from his holding. 19 

Ill 

In his recently published work Chandragupta Maurya and 
His Times Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji describes the position 

18 Cf. Sat. Br., 11. a. 6, which, after referring to two classes of Gods viz. 
the Gods propex and human Gods (Brabmanas), draws die corollary that gifts 
should be given to the Brahmana*. For a fuller account with further refer¬ 
ences, see the author's work Hindu Public Life, etc. 

19 In the above-quoted text of die Ait. Br., the Brahmana is declared 
to be 'an acceptor of gifts, a drinker of Soma, a seeker of livelihood, one to 
be moved at will’ (SdSyi, Spay}. Svasayi, yathakamaprayapyah), die Vaifya 
is said to be ‘tributary to another, to be eaten by another, to be oppressed at 
will’ ( anyasya balihrl nnyasyadyo yatbSltamajyeah) and die £0dra is said to be 
the servant of another, to be removal at will, to be slain at will (anyasya 
presyah kimotthipyo yathakamavadbyab). 
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of the King in the Ancient Indian policy in the context of the 
Maurya Empire as follows: — 

“Ancient India was built upon the basis of decentralisation on principle 

.Ic believed in the self-government of the group, in the extension of 

self-government from the sovereign at die top through all grades and strata 
of society clown to the lowest classes in the villages. Every village was self- 
governing. There were also unions of villages os self-governing federations- 
Ancient India was thus built up as a vast rural democracy,” (Op. dt., p. 77). 

“Hindu thought counts Dbarma as the true Sovereign of die State, ns 
the Rule of Law. The King, is die executive called die Danda to uphold and 
enforce die decrees of Dharma ns die spiritual sovereign.” .(Op. c it., p. 79). 

"fn this way democracy descends to the villages and die lowest strata of 
die social structure and operated as the most potent agency of uplifting the 
masses. Thus ancient Hindu monarchy was a limited monarchy under the* 

very constitution of the State..The Maurya empire had to fie itself into 

this traditional frame-work ot administration.” (Op. cit., p 8/j). 

Let us consider this string of somewhat hasty generalisa¬ 
tions in the proper order. 

We may point out at the outset that die evidence of 
administrative decentralisation is almost wholcJy lacking for the 
whole of the Vedic period. It is erne that as far back as Rgvcdic 
rimes we have reference to an officer called gramani (usually 
translated as ‘leader of the village’), who appears from various 
incidental references and especially from the part assigned to 
him in the Yajus Sarnhita and Brahmana texts at the Rajasuya 
to have been a personage of considerable importance. But of self- 
governing villages or unions of villages or other autonomous 
social and local groups we have as yet hardly any trace.' In the 

1 Characteristic of the obscurity of our data for Vedic times is the 
face that ic is quite uncertain whether the gr&mani was an elected representa¬ 
tive of the villagers or was the King’s nominee. Another village officer called 
%riimy<waeUn (translated as village judge’) who is mentioned in the Yajus 
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immediately following period we have a number of scattered 
notices in the fatakas as well as the Smrti, Arthasastra and other 
texts collectively testifying to the exercise of executive and judi¬ 
cial powers at least from time to time by village bodies. The face, 
however, remains that the largest and most authentic stock of 
concrete illustrations of self-governing villages and unions of 
villages belongs to South India from the eighth and early ninth 
centuries A.D. down to the time of the Imperial Colas. 3 For 
the remaining and by far the longer periods of Ancient Indian 
History our records are almost completely silent about the work¬ 
ing of village institutions- It would of course be unwise to 
derive any positive conclusion from this silence of our 
authorities. 3 We may, however, point out diat such glimpses 
of rural life as we get from classical Sanskrit literature do not in 
general suggest a vigorous system of rural self-government. 4 In 

Sambita texts is only n name, though his sab hi (Court) is referral to in one 
passage. For references see Veciic Index, s.v. grimani and grimyavidin. 

a On the above see especially R. C. iCfajumdar, Corf orate Lift in 
Ancient India, Ch. 11; Rarilal N. Mchtn, Pre-Buddbuiic India, pp. 17578; 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas. Vol. u, Pc. i Ch. xvm 

3 Hopkins doubtless goes too far when in die face of almost complete 
absence of data from die Great Epic he writes (The Social and Military Posi¬ 
tion of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India, J.A OS., Vol. JCtir, pp. 17-18): — 
"As to tljc constitutional powers of the villages, we have no reason to believe 
that they had any political rights beside the liberty given to them by the * 
Royal overseer." 

4 Take c.g. the wonderfully life-like picture drawn by Bana's master- 
hand. ol the incidents ol Harsa’s march from his capital against the King of 
Gauda (Harsacarita, Cowell and Thomas's tr. pp. *067). Among the crowd 
attracted from the country-side by curiosity to see the King arc mentioned 
rogues who complained of imaginary wrongs of former governors ( bbogapati) 
and the good acts of past officials (iyuktakas), as well as others who were con- 

«8 
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so far as die various social and territorial groups—families, castes 
and districts, guilds, heretics and corporations etc.—arc con¬ 
cerned, we have undoubtedly a number of Smrti texts enjoin¬ 
ing upon the King observance of their Dbamids (usually trans¬ 
lated as ’laws’) and maintenance of rheir samaya or samvil 
(‘agreement’)/ It does not, however, follow diat thereby 
"these several groups were empowered to legislate for them¬ 
selves." To prove this point, we may refer, firstly, to the diffi¬ 
culty of implicitly accepting with the audior the Smrti rules as 
part of the organic law of every Indian State/ In chc second 
place, the Smrti rules above-quoted would seem for the most 
part to credit die groups simply with the authority to declare 
their own customs, to frame mutual agreements and so forth/ 
Indicative also of die limited authority of the groups is the fact 
that according to Gautama (xi. 20) the observance of their 
Dharma by the King is contingent on its being in accordance 
with the sacred law. In the ease of the Samvit, Brhaspati (vm. 


tent with their appointed overseers {paripilaha-purusa). U not this descrip¬ 
tion typical of an official-ridden village administration? 

5 For references, see Radha Kumud Mookerji, Load-Government in 
Ancient India. Chs. iv-vi, 

6 It is worth recording that the concrete instances of the exerdse of 
administrative and other powers by the guilds etc. are even fewer than those 
in die ease of village assemblies. 

7 Thus as examples of laws of districts mentioned by Manu. vm. 41, 
MedhSndu refers to the <1 bar mas of Kutu, KSsi, and Kaitnlra countries, 
Govindataja, Kulhlka and RaghavUnanda allude to those of certain districts, 
Sarvajna-Narayaiw re fas co those of the inhabitants of one and die same 
village and Nandnna mentions the southern (DaksinaCyn) custom of mnnying 
the daughter of the maternal unde 
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9) explicitly states that it must not be opposed to the interests 
of the King and must be in accordance with the sacred law. 

On a general review of the above facts it seems difficult to 
follow Dr. Mookerji in postulating for Ancient India “an ex¬ 
tension of self-government from the sovereign at the top 
through all grades and strata of society down to the lowest 
classes in the villages.*' In particular, it is difficult to agree 
with his contention that “Ancient India was built up as a vast 
rural democracy.” In so far as the village group is concerned, 
it is probable enough that the system of rural self-government 
evidenced for Northern India by the Jatalca stories as well as 
the Smrri and other texts and for South India in the time of the 
Imperial Colas and their immediate predecessors by the more 
direct testimony of the inscriptions, had in each case a long, 
but forgotten, history behind it, while it left an unrecorded 
legacy for succeeding times. We may well believe more gener¬ 
ally that the rural self-governing Institutions, although systema¬ 
tically ignored by our orher authorities, were so firmly rooted in 
the soil as to survive long periods of misrule and neglect. 
Making due allowance for all these considerations, we are un¬ 
able to agree with Dr. Mookerjee about a fundamental law or 
custom of the constitution fixing the autonomous status of 
“every village and all “unions of villages” throughout Ancient 
Indian History. From this standpoint it seems to be opposed 
to every canon of historical criticism to trace back, as Dr. 
Mookerji does, the village republics praised by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe in the early days of British rule through a gap of 
more chan two thousand years to the Mauiya and still earlier 
times. What seems most probable is that while the village 
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bodies were invested by custom and tradition with substantial 
rights of self-government, the actual exercise of these powers 
varied considerably according to the conditions of time and place. 

A careful consideration of the foregoing arguments will 
perhaps suffice to show how insufficient arc Dr. Mookerji'* 
grounds, drawn from the working of village and other groups, 
for the view chat “Ancient Hindu monarchy was a limited 
monarchy under the very constitution of the State.’’ We may 
next consider Dr. Mookerji’s arguments based upon his view 
of the relation of the King to Dharma. The conception of the 
king’s upholding the Dharma can be traced back to two texts 
of the Ait. Br. (vin. 12 & 17, not vin. 26 as stated by Dr. 
Mookerji) applying to the divine King Indra and his earthly 
counterpart the epithet of dharmasya goptd (protector of dharma): 
But there is no hint as yet of the sovereignty of Dharma 
to which perhaps the earliest reference'occurs in a famous 
passage of the BrhaddrJnyaka Upa nisad. T ‘ .By the time of the 
Epics and metrical smrtis the conception of dharma as a complex 
mass of individual and social duties tracing their origin to the 
Sacred Law and Tradition and tiplpeld by the King, had taken 
definite and complete shape. To admit all this, however, is not 
to conclude with Dr. Mookerji that the King was merely 
charged with upholding and enforcing the decrees of Dharma. 
For in the first place, we have a number of important Artha- 
iastra and Smrti texts completely ignored by the author, which 
at least agree in including rdjasdsana (die King’s edict), along 


7a See Ibid.. IV. 4, 14 staling dial dharma is the hsaira of die ha era, 
and diac thcic is nothing higher than dharma. 
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with dbarma (smrti law), vyavabSra (secular law), and caritra 
(custom), among the sources of Jaw administered in the courts." 
Among other objections that may be urged against Dr. 
Mookerji's thesis is that besides the above-mentioned difficulty 
of taking the smrti rules as part of the organic law of every 
Indian State, we have no evidence of a permanently constituted 
human authority capable of calling the King to account for 
violation of the dbarma. Dr. Mookerji,- indeed, refers to the 
Parisad said to consist of legal experts, which according to the 
smrti texts was entrusted with the decision of doubtful points 
of Dbarma. But between the Parisad as contemplated in these 
texts and a council for controlling the King, there is all the 
difference between a fortuitous gathering with no fixed consti¬ 
tution or powers of initiative and with little sanction and a 
permanent as well as regularly constituted body with well- 
defined powers of action. 0 If. indeed, we are to judge by the 

8 The important texe occurring in ArtbaSistrg (Viti. i) is as follows: — 

Dharmasca vyavahSraica atriirtm rajasiiatum | 

V iv 3 darthas-catusp 3 do paicimab pUrvavaJhakah]] 

Narada (i. io) has in place of the Inst quarter [pad*) uttarab pkrvavidhitliah 
which apparently is in flat contradiction with die above. For a definition of 
rajdiasarut, sec KatyHyana Smrti, verse 38. For n discussion of these texts; 
see K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. Rajadharma, pp. 132-34. 

9 Dr. Mookerji's description op. cit., p. 79 of the Parisad as consisting 
of "a body of legal experts called iriko" hardly docs justice to the varied 
qualifications of the members at enjoined by die smrtis. Cf. Maim, xn. in 
( S.BJE., Vol. xxv. p. 510:)—"Three persons who each know one of the three 
principal Vedas, a logician, a mimimsaha, one who knows the Nirukta, one who 
recites (the Institutes of) the Sacred Law, and three men belonging to die first 
three orders, shall comdtucc a (legal) assembly, consisting of at least ten mem¬ 
bers." We may take this opportunity to point out a few slips in Dr. Mookerji's 
quotation and translation of tile relevant texts. He quotes (p. 79) Manu as 
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example of a seventeenth century Hindu State, the teamed 
assemblies of die Brahmanas in ancient times did not function 
as a constitutional check on the King's authority. 10 

dethring die .source* of law tu be (i) Veda or Sruti. (a) Smrti or Dharmaa&strA, 
(3) Sila or code of conduct enjoined by the shslrds mid (4) Acara or die manners 
and customs of holy men. Now in the two passages (Mann u. 6 & ia) to which 
Dr. Mookeiji undoubtedly lefers. the sources are stated to be (1) Veda (2) 
Smrti (or else Smrti and Siia of those versed in the Verla) (3) good custom 
(rtctfru) and (4) self-satisfaction . On p. 8a Dr. Mookerji quotes Satapdtha 
Brabnutna (Xiv. 4. a, 23) as stating that “the Danda or die King is necessary 
to maintain Dbatma or diove 'principles of justice by which the strong arc 
prevented from canng up the weak’ (abdliydn Inifiyamsani-afarnsdle dbat- 
menu yatha)". Now the cxtiact retired ro occurs in the context of die famous 
story in the Brbadaranyaka Ufanisad j. 4. n-14 of die creation of the Brah¬ 
man a, the Ksntriya, the Vniiya, the Sudra and Dharms successively by Prajii- 
pari. No icfcrencc is found in it to die Dm da or die King maintaining 
Dliarma. Again, die passage quoted by Dr. Mookerji in the original, which 
ends in yatha, unfortunately leaves the sense incomplete without the addition 
of the next word rajnaivam. In this complete form die passage means that 
even p weak man desires to overcome a strong one with the aid of D barm a. 
just as a man in ordinary life desires to do widi the help of a King. Ic is 
difficult to understand how this passage could be construed to refer to those 
"principles of justice by which the strong arc prevented from eating up tile 
weak." Again. Dr. Mookerji quotes (p. 83) a passage from Arthasastrd, Vlll. 1 
purporting to mean that “subject to Dbarma or die Law and Constitution 
of the realm, die sovereign had the supreme power in the State as its Head. 
(KitastbSniyo bi tvamitl)." But die first part .if this statement is altogether 
wanting in the text which simply means that die King is the head ,of the 
seven frakrtts (or elements of sovereignty). In Dr. Mookerji's quotation die 
tat referring to the pi akrits and occurring at the beginning of the sentence is 
left out, while die word iit adder! at the "nd is u superfluity. 

10 See Kane, History of Dbarmasaslra, Vol. it Pt. 1 4.0 Pari fad, lor 
examples of decisions by learned Briihmnnas in die Matadui State under 
Sivnji and hi* son. For restrictions on die authority of Brnhmjnic:d as well 
a* other caste parisads, sec K. V. Ran gas w.inti Aiynngnr, op. at., p. too giving 
full references. 



ON THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF 
VEDIC ASSEMBLIES. 

I 

Describing the composition and functions of the Vcdic 
Assemblies, Dr. K. P. Jayaswlil in his Hindu Polity writes as 
follows: —* 

"The Samiti was die national assembly of die whole people or Vifah." 

"The Samiti was a produce of the developed, not early, Vedic age " 

"It seems that die village formed die basis of die constitution of the 
SAtnUi." , 

"Probably [-the Sabba\ was die standing and stationary body of selected 
men working under the authority of the Samiti 

"One function of the Sabbi is definitely clear. The Sabba acted as the 
national judicature." 

"The rise of the Sabba is to be dated, like that of the Samiti, in the 
latest period of the Rgvcdn " 

"(The Viiiatba] seems to have been the parent folk-assembly from whicli 
•the Sabbi, Samiti and Sqia differentiated.” Op. tit.. Part I. p p. 11-20. 

Let us consider these points seriatim: 

In his Altindisches Leben Zimmer pointed out long 
ago that the Samiti was the assembly of the Folk in which the 
King took part. 1 In inferring from one of the texts quoted by 
Zimmer (/?T. ix. 92. 6) that it was the King’s duty to attend 
the Samiti , Dr. Jayaswal has added a fresh argument in support 
of the above thesis- Another text (RV. x. 97. 6) quoted by 
Dr. Jayaswal, however, which uses the simile of Kings in a 
Samiti was interpreted by Zimmer (probably with better ratson) 

1 Op. cit., p. 174: "Die Vcrsnmmlung des Stnmmcs heissr Samiti: an 
ihr nimmt der Konig Anrhcil." , 
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to refer to a type of constitution similar to what prevailed in 
Ancient Germany as described by Tacitus. In this constitution 
there was no single head in times of peace, the members of the 
ruling house exercising power equally. 3 Dr. Jayaswal breaks 
new ground by suggesting for the Samiti a representative 
character. But though he could claim for his theory the ana¬ 
logy of die Anglo-Saxon Folk-moot, his arguments do not 
appear to be very convincing. Referring to the Chb. Up. story 
of Svetaketu’s going to the Samiti of the PancaUs (which, by 
the way, belongs to a very late Vedic stratum), he considers it 
“hardly probable that die whole nation widiout any principle 
of representation would be actually present" “where philoso¬ 
phers and statesmen were sitting.” But was not the Athenian 
Ecclcsia, which in its days of glory was attended by Thcmistoclcs 
and Pericles, an assembly of the whole people? Is there, again, 
any reason to suspect that the Rgvcdic states were larger in 
size than the Athenian State in Pericles's time? Dr. Jayaswal 
finds a concrete instance of Vedic application of the principle of- 
representation in the position of the Gramani who was “a 
representative persona in the coronation ceremony." The re¬ 
ference here is of course to the inclusion of the Gramani in the 
list of recipients of the ratnabavis (offering to the “Jewel 
holders") at the Rajasuya. But although the allusion to the Grd- 
mant (in the singular) at die above ceremony is as yet an un¬ 
solved problem, Dr. Jayaswal has failed to quote any evidence 
for the representative character of this personage in the same 

a For discussion of iliis poinc with full references, see the writer's paper 
"Some types of constitutions in the Vedtc Sam hi lit and Brdhmanas.“ Pracya- 
vHni, Calcutta, VoJ. r, no! x. 
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connection. In particular, be has not considered the suggestion' 1 
that this olficer was probably the Crarnant of the village or city 
where die royal residence was situated. Dr. Jayaswal quotes 
AV. xii. 1. 56 and Tail. Sam. 11. 1.8. 4 as referring ro village 
meetings. Even if these interpretations were correct, it would 
not by itself support the theory that “the village formed the 
basis of the constitution of the Samiti But do die above 
texts bear out Dr. Jayaswal's interpretation? The AV. passage, 
which is taken from a long hymn in honour of the goddess 
Prthivi (Earth deified), is as follows: ~ * 

Ye grama yad-aranyam yah JabhB ad hi Ubtimyiim | 

Ye samgramah samitayaslesn caru m edema te\\ 

In the above Jayaswal takes samgrdmdb and samitayab to 
be in apposition to each other and he translates ye samgrarnab 
samitayab as “die assembled Samitis From this he infers 
that "those who (sic) were assembled together wete die villages 
together-" Now another AV. passage (xv. 9. 2-3) which 
Jayaswal quotes in part in another context (p. 20) runs as 
follows: —* 

tarn sabbdsca samitis hi send ca sura cdnuvyacalan / (‘Him 
followed the Sabhd, the Samiti, die Sena and the Sura). 
This passage proves conclusively that the Sabba, the Samiti, 
the Send (evidently the equivalent of Samgrdma ia the 
former text) and surd (probably referring to dinking-pardes 
such as were known as dpdnaka in the time of Vatsyayana's 
Kdmasutra ) were distinct, though closely associated, bodies.' 

3 Eggcling, SBE.. Vol. XU, p. 60; V.I., s.V. grama. 

4 Cf. Whitney and Lnnman's tr.:—'Whit villages, what forest, what 
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Putting the two texts together, it is natural to infer that the 
Sabha , the Samiti, the Sena — Samgrama between themselves 
exhausted, according to the poet, the principal gatherings of the 
Folk, just as the villages and the forest comprised between them 
the whole tract of country. As regards the Taitt. text which 
occurs in a long scries of Kamyestis, the relevant portion is the 
following: r—, 

samgrame samyatte samayabamah. 

Jaynswal takes it to mean 'the villagc-togcchcr meeting 
desirous of agreement.’ But this explanation is evidently a 
forced one and is unsupported cither by the authority of 
ancient commentators or of modern interpreters who agree in 
taking samgrama in the sense of battle.* 

As regards the antiquity of the Samiti, Jayaswal's view 
seems to be self-contradictory. The Samiti / he says in one 
place, 'was a product of the developed, not early, Vedic age,’ 
while elsewhere he thinks that it must have been an ancient 
institution “even in the Vedic Age." If, as is generally held, 
the Samiti was the Popular Assembly of the Vedic people, it 
must have come down, to judge by Greek, Roman and Teutonic 
analogies, from almost immemorial times. 0 By the time that 

Assemblies (me) upon the earth, what hosts, gatherings—in them may wc 
speak what is pleasant to thee.' 

5 Cf. Snyana on the above: —parnkiyasenayUmuiriameva iurat/tmnm 
h/tntjyamiti jvimino'gre yah pmtfnZm kartumiccbiti lasya pr.Uim vicibatte/ 
yatlvi j/milhikaminab pasnin vutbatu/f. Also cE Keith's tr., HOS., Vol. 18, 
p- M a: —"Me who when a combat is joined desires an agtcement" etc. 

6 Indeed it has been held that the folk-assembly goes hack to the Indo- 
European times. Cf. Oqto Schrader, RcalUxikon <ter Indo-Gemuimschcn 
AlteriHmskwuie. s.v. Volktverstnnmlnng, 
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chc Samiti emerges into history in the latest parts of the RV. 
and in the AV it had acquired the important right of debate 
unknown even to its Teutonic counterpart. But that the 
Samiti had a president ( Rati or liana), as Jayaswal thinks, hardly 
follows from the text of the Paraskara Grbyasiiira quoted by 
him. In truth Paraskara refers to the Isana of the Parsat which 
apparently he cakes to be equivalent to Sabha.’ We arc 
tempted to identify this lord of chc Parsat with chc Sabbapati 
mentioned in the Satarudrtya text of the Yajus Samhitas* 

We now come to Jayaswal's statement that “the Samiti 
was a sovereign body from the constitutional point of view.” 
We have 3n instance of a Sovereign Popular Assembly in the 
Ancient German constitution described by Tacitus. Describ¬ 
ing this constitution, Stubbs says,’ 

The centra! power was wielded by the national assemblies. These were 

held at fixed times....Of matters of deliberation the more important were 

transacted in the full assembly at which all freemen were entitled to be 

present.Of the greater questions were those of war and peace. 

The magistrates for the administration of justice in the p*gi and vici were 
elected in the general council. It also acted, in its sovereign capacity, as a 
high court of justice, heard complaints and issued capital sentences.” 

Now we have no data of a similar kind for the Vedic 
Samiti. Jayaswal indeed finds in RV. x. 191. 3 and AV. vi 
64 evidence that matters of state were discussed in the Samiti. 
But this is based upon his translation of mantra in the forc- 

7 See Paraskara Grbyasitra, w, 13. 1 :—albitlah sabba-pravcianam | 

jabbam-abbyeti.,.\ . alba prauisali . parsadamelya japed . asyah 

parsada lianah utbasa sudmtaro jana iti. In the Above Jaynrama explains 
parsadam as sabbam. 

8 Vij. Sam. xvi. 24; TaiU. Sam IV. 5. 3. 2; Katb-Sam. xvn. 13. 

9 Constitutional History oj England, Vol. I, pp. 30-31. 
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going passages as 'policy of state' or 'matters of state,’ which is 
evidently a forced one and for which no authority is given. 
Jayaswal’s view that 'the most important business of die 
Samiti* was 'electing the ffitytn' and that ‘it could also re-elect 
a King,' was advocated long ago by Zimmer. 10 But the most 
important texts quoted by the last-named scholar were inter¬ 
preted by Gcldner in a different sense so as to apply to the 
acceptance of the King by his subjects and not to his election 
by ehe clan or canton." On the other hand there arc other 
Vedic texts not noticed by Jayaswal, which indirectly testify to 
the high constitutional status of the Samiti. Take c.g. A V. VIII. 
10. 5-6 which pointedly illustrates the deliberative function of 
the Samiti as well as the Sabba. 12 That the Samiti, evidently 
as the Popular Assembly far excellence, was a most important 
asset to the King is suggested by two AV. passages. 13 Again, 
amid the uncertainties of the texts there is a remarkable 

-ro Op. ci/., p. 175:—"In Wahlmonnrchicn fane! ZwcifcJsohnc /lurch die 
vcrcinigtcn Vis in tier Samiti die Eikfinmg des Herrschm statu" 

11 See GeJdncr, Vedhebe Studicn, u, 303. In RV. x. 124. 8 (Vila na 
rZjinam urnanib) 2nd AV. m, 4. a (ivam visa vrnaiam rajyiiya) he explains 
the root vr to mean viinch (to desire), and visa to mean subjects, not clan or 
canton. 

a 2 In this passage we arc told how the mystical abstraction Viraj succes¬ 
sively ascended and descended in the sabba, die samiti aiul the imanlnma 
(tr. as ‘consultation personified' by Griffith; Whitney and Lanman, AV. tr, 
p. 512, doubtfully translate it as ‘address'). 

13 Sec AV. v. 19. 15 which mentions at die end of a long list of im- 
picoitions against the Ksatriya in juting or robbing a Brihmnna. the terse 
statement thatjthc samiti does not suit him (uiismai samitib Imjpatr). Oil the 
udicr hand AV. yi, 88. 3 conveying a prayer for a newly consecrated King 
states at die end of a Jisc of blessings tlmr the Samiti may suit him (dbnwaya 
La samitib kalpaiamiha). 
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reference in the Sat. B v. (vn. 1. 1.4) clearly pointing to the 
right of control possessed by the Popular Assembly' 3 * over 
the distribution of public lands. On the whole, it seems desirable, 
in the complete absence of any data comparable to th'c Anglo- 
Saxon charccrs, laws and references to historical works, to sus¬ 
pend our judgment regarding the sovereign character of the 
Vedic Samiti. In the parallel example of the Anglo-Saxon 
National Council, intensive research has proved recently what 
little foundation exists for the older view of ics being a sovereign 
body.' 4 

TGrning to the parallel institution of the Sabbd, we find 
Jayaswal holding that it was “the standing and stationary body 
of selected men working under die nudiority of the Samiti ,** 
As he himself, admits, this is a mere hypothesis not dedudble 
from the available data. It is, however, difficult to reconcile this 


13a The passage may be quoted in Eggcling’s translation as follows: — 
“To whomsoever the Ksatriya with the approval of the vis grants a settle¬ 
ment, that is properly given." As was observed by the present writer in 
another connection {Agrarian System in Ancient India, p. 83), "This passage 
evidently refers to the public land of the Folk or the State, and it seems to 
mean that while the King's gift of such land with the consent of the people 
was in accordance with the tribal or customary law, it was sometimes arbitrarily 
disposed of by the sole authority of the ruler.’’ 

14 See c.g. R. Munro Chadwick, Studies in Anglo-Saxon Institutions. 
Excursus iv. There we arc told diar die functions of the Anglo-Saxon 
Council, notwithstanding instances of dependence of individual Kings on 
popular support, were essentially of a deliberative character. As regards the 
Council’s alleged right of electing and deposing tho King, the royal succession * 
after the tenth century according to the wine authority followed in the over¬ 
whelming majority of known instances die ordinary system of primogeniture, 
while in Bedes rime the succession was not left to the Council but was 
serried beforehand by the sovereign. 
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hypothesis with Jayaswal's statement made elsewhere ,4 * that 
like the Samiti the Sabbti "also was a popular body." Jayaswal 
finds in AV. vu. 12. 2 reference to the fact that "free discussion 
was held in the Sabbti and a resolution of the Sabbti was con¬ 
sidered binding on all and inviolable." Now the relevant 
portion of the text just quoted is in the Snunaka recension as 
follows: 

Vidma te sabbe ntima narista nama va asi. This is translated 
by Bloomfield 15 as 

"We know thy name O assembly, Mirth verily is ihy name," 

while Whitney and Lanman’" translate it as follows: — 

"We know ihy name O assembly, verily sport by name art thou." 

In place of the above interpretation of Narista as ‘mirth’ 
or 'sport,' Jayaswal quotes the authority of Sayana who takes 
it in die sense of ‘not injured’ and justifies his meaning by 
referring to the inviolability of the resolution of the Sabbti. 11 
Now it appears from die context chat the second verse jtisc 
quoted is meant especially to apply to the Sabha unlike the first 
which refers both to the Sabbti and the Samiti. If, as Jayaswal 
thinks, the Samiti was die sovereign body in the State, it is in¬ 
conceivable that the binding and inviolable character of its reso¬ 
lutions should be held to be the exclusive attribute of the 
Sabbti. Again, in the list of symbolical victims at the 
PiirusarncdHa" we find Bhtmala (explained by the, commentator 
as bbayahkara i.e. ‘the terrible') dcdicaccd'to Narista. Morc- 

M* Op. ctt., Pare r. p. 17. r$ S B.E., Vol. xur. p. 138. 

16 H.O.S., Vol. /8, p. 391. 

17 Sex- Sayana 011 above:— uttruia ttbimsitd parairauai/hibbavy? ... anati- 
Ittiifibyaviky*tv 2 t mnstetmamn. 

18 V&j. Sam., xxx. 6; Taiit. Ur.. hi. 4. z, r. 
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over in the Vcdic mantra quoted in Paraskara Grbyasutra, 
which seems to be a reminiscence eh the AV. verses above cited, 
Sabba is significantly called nadib and tvisib lu explained by the 
commentator Jayarama as natUnastli (‘sounding’) and dipia 
(‘shining’) respectively. Finally, in the Paippnlada recension of 
the AV. the text above quoted occurs in die variant form: — 
Veda vai sabbe to riama subbadra' si sarasvati, 
which seems to suggest for Sabba a connotation similar 
to ‘mirth’ or ‘spore’ seated above. These faces would seem to 
cast grave doubts upon Sayana’s interpretation of narista which 
h accepted implicitly by Jayaswal. 1 ** 

Dr. Jayaswal’s contention that 'the Sabba acted as a 
national judicature” is essentially a reflection of the much older 


19 The mantras ore as follows: —sabbartgirasi nnAirnSmasi tvlsirnUmdsi 
lasyaiit nama anti sabba ca mi samilis-cobhe prajipaterduhitarau sacctanau 
tie. with which we may compare AV. yn. 12. i-a :—sabba ca mi samilis - 
civatim prajapAicrduhHarau sanwidane anti vidma ie sabbe name naristi 
name va asi. 

194 In further support of rhe above arguments I append below a note on 
the term naristi kindly contributed by my learned friend Pandit ICsimlt 
Chandra Chattopadliyayn, m.a... of the Calcutta University. "Naristi is n 
peculiar word found in the AV. That its etymology was early forgotten is dear 
from the fact that it occurs ns naristb 3 in the Vij. Sam. The accent in the 
second syllable would seem to preclude the taddbita suffix isthan, as also die 
idea of nam-talpHrusa. The only way. therefore, open to us is to regard it 
ns n babubrihi of na and rista. It is not analysed in the Pada text of cither 
school, though die PratisakJiya of each school notes this. Western scholars 
' generally connect the word with Skt narma and German Narr. and hold it 
to mean merriment', ’sport ’—a sense supported by the context in which it is 
found. Sayana’s explanation of the word in the AV. i* doubtful, as both die 
accent and the feminine form nppear to be irregular in the case of a tatpnrttsa 
compound widi nam.” 
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views of Ludwig and Zimmer.” To the passages quoted by 
these scholars, Jaynswal has added the text of Pdraskara Grhya- 
siitra just cited. Adopting Oldcnbcrg's translation 31 of nadih 
and tvisib in this passage as ‘trouble’ and 'vehemence,' he 
writes, “As trouble and vehemence were in store there for the 
culprit, the Sabha seems to have acquired those names.” Some 
of the other texts quoted by Jayaswal after Ludwig and 
Zimmer, however, were interpreted differently by other 
scholars—a fact which has unfortunately been ignored by 
Jayaswal. Take, e.g., Vaj. Sam., xx. 17 (repeated with slight 
variations in Taitt. Sam., 1. 8. 3, 1, Kath. Sam., ix. 4, MaUr, 
Sam., 1. 10. 2) containing a prayer by a royal sacrificcr and lus 
wife for expiation of wrong done in village or forest or Sabha. 
On the authority of Mahidhara's commentary on Vajasancya 
Samhita, Ludwig and Zimmer took the reference to Sabha to 
relate to ‘attacks on the great’ or to ‘partiality in deciding dis¬ 
putes.' Eggeling, however, who is supported by the authors 
of the Vedic Index 22 has suggested that the above may refer 
to gambling and other non-political activities of the Sabha. To 
us it seems that the solemnity and comprehensiveness of the 
penitential formula in the Yajus texts above cited best accords 
with the political activities of the royal pair in the Sabha™ 

20 Ludwig, RV. ti, in. 253-55: Zimmer; op cit„ pp. 172-74. 

21 SBE., Vol. xxix, p. 362. 

22 See Eggeling SBE . Vol xn, p. 398; Vedic Index, s.v. 

23 The passage is quoted below in Keith’s tr., op. at., p. 115: — 

"The wiong we have done in village or wild, 

In the assembly, in mtr mcmbcit, 

Tile wrong 10 Sitdrn or Aiynn 

The wiong con inn y to the law of either, 

Of thur thou art the expiation, hail." 
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Jayaswal’s statement that the Sabha like the Samiti dated 
from the latest Rgvcdic period is based on the argument that 
RV. x. 71. io gives the only reference to Sabha in the constitu¬ 
tional sense. This view ignores the fact chat Ludwig e.g. took 
a number a passages of the early Rgvcdic period 24 to support 
his view that the Sabha was die exclusive assembly of die 
Brahman as and Maghavans (‘rich patrons'). 

’Turning now to die Vidatha we find Jayaswal regarding 
it as "die parent folk-assembly" on the authority of Roth who 
associated it widi civil, military and religious functions. In 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, however, the* meaning of 
Vidatha is given primarily as ‘order’, secondly as 'the concrete 
body giving orders' and finally, as the assembly for secular or 
religious purposes or for war.’ Jayaswal, again, is completely 
silent about other interpretations of the term! which arc con¬ 
trary to the sense of ‘assembly.’ Thus while Ludwig and 
Zimmer agree with Roth in taking Vidatha at least in die 
derivative sense of ‘assembly,’ Oldenburg, Geldner and Bloom¬ 
field interpret it as 'sacrifice' at least in a derivative sense. as 
Even wichin the first group of scholars there is room for con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion. For unlike Rodi Ludwig held 
it to mean primarily the assembly of Maghavans and Brah- 
inanas, while Zimmer took it to be a smaller assembly than the 
Samiti. In view of these differences it seems impossible to 
predicate any certain attribute of the Vedic Vidatha. 

24 Cf. sabheyo viprah (RV. u. 24. 13) and rayib sabbavin (RV. rv. a. 5) 
quoted by Ludwig, loc. cit. 

35 See Ludwig, op. cit.. pp. 259 If.; Zimmer, op. cit„ p. 177; Oldcnbcrg, 
S.BE., Vol. 46. p. 26; Geldner, Vedische SttuUcn, j. 147; Bloomfield. Jji.O.S.. 
Vol. 19, pp. 12 ff. 
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II 

Dr. Narayan Chandra Bandyopadhyaya’s views on the 
nature of the Vcdic assemblies may he quoted in his own 
words as follows: — 

"Probably early Sabbat were of the iy|»c [of association* of the kin|. 
but Inter on the Sabha became not only an association of kinsfolk, but ol 
men bound together either by tics of blood or of local contiguity.” 

"That Sabha which held the conspicuous place in the political imti^uions 
of the community," "which we may designate as the Political Council,’ "wnv 
n central aristocratic gathering associated with the King." 

"The Sabha was the mlviwry body to the King ... It acted us n Judicial 
Assembly." 

"The Samiti was also known by other names i.c. Samgati or Samgrama 

"(We] come to the following conclusions as icganls the character of the 
Samiti:—(x) That it was n gathering of the whole folk ol the community, 
(a) It was die assembly of the rostra, (3) That it had a close connection with 
the Royal person and met on all important occasions like royal coronation, in 
rimes of war or national calamity (sic). Probably, this Samiti was convened 
to elect and accept the King or to approve of his acts." Op. at., pp. no-18. 

We shall consider these points in the proper order: 

Beginning with the "original character of die Sabha. it is 
probable enough that it was at first an association of kinsmen.*" 
But the author's comparison of Sabha with “I.E. Sebh-a’ 
and with the cognate forms ‘O.E. Sibb Gcr. Sippe., Godi. 
Sibja" should be corrected as follows :—“Cf. *I.E. S(u)e-bho and 
the related forms O.E. Sib(b), O.H.G. Sipp(t)a, Goth. Sibja, 
and Mod. German Sippe The author may be right in his sup- 
position that the Sabha subsequently “came to mean any kind 
of gathering, for religious puiposcs, for spore or for discussion of 
local interest (rtc).” As for his view that die Sabha par excel¬ 
lence was ‘the Political Council' with an aristocratic constitu- 

26 Cf. Otto Schroder, op. cif., s.v. VoIkwtTsainmlung. 
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tion, it follows more or less the same arguments and repeats the 
same conclusion as those of Ludwig. UT The author, however, has 
failed to consider the later criticisms of Ludwig’s intrepretations 
of the most relevant texts.Assuming that the Sabba was 
‘the political council.' die author’s comparison of its evolution 
with that of "the Council of Chiefs among die Teutons, the 
Senate among the Romans and the Witanagemot (sic), among 
the Anglo-Saxons" is singularly unfortunate. For it is a well- 
known fact that while the Witenagemot was an offshoot of 
the Follcmoot, neither the Teutonic Council of Principes des¬ 
cribed by Tacitus nor the Roman Senate had a popular origin. 
While on his subject die author quotes Chh. Up., v. 3. 6. 
ibid vin. 14. 1 and "Sat. Br., H. 5. i/(' (a slip for m. 14) 
to prove, in opposition to Zimmer, the intimate connection of 
die Sabba with the King. Thus view can claim the support of 
the authors of the Vcdic Index, who also quote two of the texts 
just cited. We may, however, observe that the Cbbandogya 
passages belong to die late Vedic period when the Sabba had 
apparently become restricted to the narrow sense of ‘the Council’ 
or ‘the Court.' As for the Sat. Br., text, the author’s comment 
that "Soma is here spoken of as an Emperor or Overlord hold¬ 
ing a durbar or court to which under-Kings are flocking 
together" practically reproduces the words of Eggcling in the 

27 Op. dt„ pp. 253-56. 

28 Thus Bloomfield Jwt.OS., Vol. 19, pp. 13, 18, while agreeing that the 
.f abba generally mams a public assembly, finds for it in a few RV. and AV. 
passages simply die sense of 'house' or 'parlour'—a sense already attributed in 
the St. Petersberg Dictionary to the sabba in a number of Vedic texts. 
Bloomfield explains (loe. at.,) rayib sabbavSn as ’wealth consisting of houses* 
and vida thy ah sabheyab (RV. 1. 91. 20) as 'genteel, of good house.’ 
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footnote to his translation. 31 The author, however, completely 
overlooks the different version of the Kanva recension quoted 
by Eggeling in the same context. If, indeed, we are to judge 
from the epithet Sabhapati occurring in the Yajus texts above 
cited, the connection of the Sabba with the King must have 
become indirect at a relatively early period. The author's view 
based upon the authority of AV. vn. 12, namely that the 
Sabba was the advisory body to the King, is plausible enough. 
Again, his opinion that the Sabba acted as the judicial assembly 
is practically identical with the view of Dr. Jayaswal which we 
have fully considered above. The author, however, it must lie 
mentioned, has failed to explain how a body, which in one 
aspect was a ‘political council’ with an aristocratic constitution 
or "die advisory council of the selected few", could in another 
aspect be regarded as a "judicial assembly." As regards the 
Samiti, the author’s identification of this assembly with the 
Samgati of RV. x. 141. 4 was anticipared long ago by Ludwig 
whose view was accepted by the authors of the Vedic Index . a# 
But the author's further identification of Samiti with Sam- 
grama, though supported by quotations from Yaska and 
Sayana, is contradicted by the AV. text mentioned above, 
distinguishing Sabba, Samilt and Samgrama as separate, though 
evidently associated, bodies. Coming to another point, the 

19 The passage is thus translated by Eggeling, Vol. 26, pp. 79-80. 

"Even hi* (Soma's) own King* come (to him) to attend the Sabba nnd he is 
the first to salute the Kings, for he is gracious.* On die other hand the Kanva 
text, according to the same scholar, is as follows:—’Tor he is his gracious lojd, 
therefore he heeds nol even 11 King ami yet (?) he is the first to salute die 
Kings; rhtis he is indeed gracious to (licit!." 

30 Ludwig, op. oil., p. 253; VI. i.v. 
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author's views regarding the composition and functions of the 
Samiti repeat for the most part those of Dr. Jayaswal which we 
have discussed above, although he does not go to the length of 
calling it the sovereign body in the State. We need here only 
observe that there seems to be no warrant for the author’s state¬ 
ment that the Sajniti met on all important occasions like those 
of the royal coronation, war or other national calamity. 



ON SOME TEXTS RELATING TO THE 
OWNERSHIP OP THE SOIL 

In Hindu Polity ' Dr. K. P. Jayaswal has presented us 
with an elaborate discussion relating to the question of owner¬ 
ship of the land in Ancient India. In the course of this dis¬ 
cussion he examines a number of important passages from the 
literature of Mtmbnsa, Smrti and Artbasastra, and he con¬ 
cludes that there is no evidence for ascribing to the king die 
right of property in the soil. In the present paper we propose 
to consider three of diesc passages to show how far Dr. Jnyas¬ 
wal has succeeded in proving his ease. 

I. 

We shall first take the passage 1 ' 1 wherein die 'Manu- 
smrti gives the rule of law relating to the king’s share in ancient 
treasure as well as metals hidden underground. It runs 
as follows:—* 

nidbinan-tu purananam dhatunam-eva cn kiitau/ 
arddbabbao-raksanUdraja bbumcr-adbrpaitr-bi sabf / 
Btihler in his English translation of the Manusarnbtta 2 cook 
the last pada to mean “(and) because he is lord of the soil,” and 
pointedly drew attention to diis “distinct recognition of the 
principle that the ownership of all land is vested in die king." 
He claimed to find support for his interpretation in the conclu¬ 
ding portion of Medhatithi’s commentary on the above which 
he translated in the following way: 

1 Pan D. pp. 17v$8. 14 VIII. ^9. 

2 See SUE, Vol. xv, p 260 and n. 
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"[The king] is/!ord of the soil (i bbSmi); ii is just that a share should be 
given U) him of that which is found in the soil belonging to him." 

This explanation is altogether rejected by Dr. Jayaswal who 
substitutes for it a highly original interpretation of his own. 
He first renders the phrase bburncr-adbipatir-bi sab " as “the 
king is the protector of both the upper and the sub-soil 
Then he proceeds to quote and interpret in his own way a what 
he thinks to be the “real portion” of Medhatithi’s 
commentary: —• 

“ 'atra beta rahsanad-iti yadyapi ksitau nibitasya ken acid- 
ajnanan-na rajakiyaraksopayujyate tatbapi lasya balavaiapaharah 
sambbavyate atosty—eva raksaya arthavattvam ctadartba- 
rnevaba bbumeradhipatir hi sab / 

*'Mcdhatithi...says that although no one knows what is there in tire land 
and the government lias to do very little guarding there, yet as there is n 
likelihood of the whole land being taken away by a strong enemy, the king 
is entitled to his ‘share* for this constructive protection." 

This statement is open to objection on more than one 
ground. For, in the first place, even if we follow Dr. Jayaswal, 
in taking the phrase ' bhumeradbipatih, as consisting of three 
distinct words bhumeh' ‘adht and 'pati' and understand the 
last term to mean ’protector,” how is it possible to render the 
whole, as Dr. Jayaswal does, in the sense of ‘protector of both 
the upper and die sub-soil’? The natural meaning of adbipati 
would seem to be adhikah pati, ‘superior protector’ or 'lord,’ 
And does Medhatithi, after all, support the theory of the king’s 
protectorship, as distinguished from the ownership, of the 

3 Op. tit.. Pt. n. pp 173-4 and note. Jayaswal wrongly reads mhaiasya 
for niblUuya. 
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soil? In the extract quoted above from his commentary, the 
point that is sought to be explained is evidently the use of the 
word ' raksanat ’ with reference to what is hidden underground. 
Dr. Jayaswal understands Medhatithi to assert the king's pro¬ 
tectorship of the whole land." But he overlooks the fact that 
the word *tasya in the extract 'tasya balavata etc. is in the mas¬ 
culine gender and cannot therefore possibly stand for the 
preceding * ksitau’ which is feminine. Medhatithi, indeed, does 
not leave us in doubt as to his meaning. For in the lines 
immediately following those quoted by Dr. Jayaswal, we read 
prabhur-asau bhiimes-tadiyayasca bbuvo yallabdbam tatra yuk- 
tarn tasya bhagadanam. 

Here the mention of 'prabhu,' lord or sovereign as a syno¬ 
nym for ' adbipati ’ is decisive as to the meaning of the latter 
term. If the above arguments are accepted as correct, it will 
follow that Jayaswal’s charge" against Biihlcr relating to the 
quotation of a mutilated text of Medhatithi and the consequent 
misinterpretation of his meaning has recoiled on his own head. 

II. 

The second passage would seem to involve a still more 
decisive answer to the question of ownership of the soil than 
the passage Erst quoted, for it apparently contrasts the rights 
of the king with those of his subjects. Here, however, Dr. 
Jayaswal has criticised the reading of die text as given 

4 Cf. his translation:—"As there is likelihood of the whole land bring 
taken away by a strong enemy, die king is entitled tu his 'share' fm this 

constructive protection." 

4a Of. cit., p. 174 m 
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^Jiy-another scholar and has advanced a correspondingly differ¬ 
ent interpretation. The passage is a verse quoted by Bhatta- 
svamin in die course of his commentary on ECautilya’s Artba- 
sastra (u. 24). In Dr. R. Sbamasastry’s edition it was quoted as 
follows: — 

raja bbttmch fatir-drstab sas t raj nai ru da has ya caj 
tdbbyam-anyattti yad-dravyam tatra svdjnyam kutumbinam / / 
ft was translated by Dr. Shamasastry 11 * as follows: — 

"Those who arc well versed in the iastras admit that the king is die owner 
of both land and water, and that the people can exercise their right of owner¬ 
ship over all other things excepting these two." 

This explanation was accepted with avidity by the late Dr. 
Vincent Smith 1 in justification of his thesis that 

"The native law of India has always recognised agricultural land as being 
crown piopcrty." 

Against this view Dr. Jayaswal has pouted forth the vials of 
his patriotic indignation. 0 " He begins by giving a new reading 
of die text which he claims to be based upon a copy of the ori¬ 
ginal manuscript now deposited in die Madras Government 
Oriental Research Library: — 
raja bbumeh patir-drstab sastrajnairudakasya c<*/, 
tdbhydm-anyattu yad-dravyam tatra samyam kutumbinam / / 
Then he proceeds to translate it in the following way:—- 

‘The king is the protector (pati), according to dtc opinion of the learned 
in the fastrns, of the bbiimi (land) and water. Excepting these two whatever 
property there may be, his family members have sameness of right therein." 

4b ArthaSastra tr„ p. 144. 

5 fairly History of India, 3rd cd. p. i^t n; Oxford History off India, 
p. 90. 

50 Op. a'l., Part 11. pp. 182-3. 
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This, according to Dr. Jayaswal, is "in effect the theory ol 
Mtmamsa and the law and constitution" "retold in connec¬ 
tion with the rights of the family of a ruler," It involves, in 
other words, the doctrine that the king is only a protector (and 
not owner) and hence there is no co-parcenary of his family 
members therein. Now it is not a little significant that another 
scholar who has had the advantage of drawing upon the original 
manuscript has furnished a reading which fully agrees with that 
of Shamasastry given above. We refer to Mm, Ganapati Sastri 
who reads 6 the second carana as 

'tabbyam anyatra yad dravyarn Ultra suamyam kutnmbinam.' 

In view of the long and brilliant record of the last-named scholar 
as an editor of Sanskrit texts, the question of the king’s owner¬ 
ship of the soil may be considered, in so far as the present passage 
is concerned, to be definitely set at rest. But let us admit for a 
moment the correctness of Dr. Jayaswal's reading 'samyam' 
instead of 'svamyam' Would the above passage still bear the 
sense attributed to it by Dr. Jayaswal? Our answer would * 
depend upon the meaning of the terms ’pati' and 'kutumbi- 
nam.’ We shall best discover this by considering die evidence 
of parallel passages, if any, and of the context. In the ease of 
’pati,’ we have already seen how Medhatithi renders ‘ adhipati * 
in the verse of Manusamhita (vm 39) as ' prabbuh / ‘lord’ or 
‘master.’ Another corroborative testimony is found in the 
Manasollasa attributed to King Somesvara (in) of the (Western) 
Calukya dynasty, which has the following verses at the end of 
its chapter on 'nidbi' (treasure trove): — 


6 ArtbaiHstra cd. Vol. 1, p 287. 
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samuddbaren-nidbim raja nijadbyaksapurabsaram / 
cvam siddbyanti sarvani nidbdnani na samsayab // 
dbananam-tsvaro raja brabmana parikalpitah /. 
bh ft gat an am vise sen a yatosau vivudhadbipab** /*/ 

Here, it will be observe*!, die king is declared to be the lord 
(isvara) of all wealth, especially of that which is stored inside 
the earth. No ingenuity can twist this explicit testimony into 
a plea for the king’s being merely the protector. As for the 
term ‘ kulumbin,’ it may be taken to mean a family member as 
Dr. Jayaswal has done, or else die head of a family. But the 
context in which the present passage is quoted by Bhatta- 
svamin, namely the payment of irrigation dues by the subjects, 
would suggest the use of kutumbinam in the latter sense. If 
the above arguments were to be accepted as correct, the sense 
of the whole passage even with the reading ( samyam ) would be 
as follows:—» 

“The king is described by those who arc learned in the Sistras at the lord 
of the soil and water: the house-holders have die same (right of property) in 
nil things other dian these two.” 

Thus even assuming the correctness of Dr. Jayaswal's reading 
we have here an unequivocal declaration of the king’s right of 
property in the soil. 


III. 

The third and the last passage which we propose to consider 
in the present place is a quotation from the Rajariitiprakasa of 
Mitramisra. 7 Let us quote the original extract:—< 

6a Ibid., Vol. I. a, 360-361, G.O.S., xxvjil 
7 Den Ares cd,. p. v}\. m 
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“Kacyayanah:— 

'bhtisvami tu smrto raja nanyadravyasya sarvada / 

. talpbalasya hi sadbbagam prapnuyan-vfaiyalhaiva tu// 

b hu tan am tannivasilvai svamitvam tcna kvUititm/ 
tdikriyabalisadbbaga»i subbasubbanimjttajam ' Uij / 
Asyartbab/raja bbuvab warm smrtab/anyadrauyasyn bbti¬ 
nt is dm baddbadra vyasya na svamt / anyaiba bb umisvamyah have / 
bbtitanam praninam / tannivasitvat bbtinivasilvat / svamitvam 

rajna iti sesab j ityauib tat k riyabalisad b ha gam prapnuyat". 

The plain meaning of the above passage is not far to seek. 
It contains a categorical affirmation of the doctrine of the king's 
ownership (svamitvam) of the land (which it explains and justi¬ 
fies by his levy of r /6th share of the produce thereof), and ii 
proceeds to derive therefrom what may be called a theory of 
the king’s constructive lordship over his subjects whence again 
arises the king's right of collecting the usual sixth. But let 
us see how Dr. Jayaswal understands this passage. His trans¬ 
lation of it .which betrays his useful ingenuity is as follows*: — 

"When die king ii called the svimin (master) of the land ami in no ease 
of any other wealth, he only becomes entitled to receive die one-sixth .vliarc 
of the produce from it, not [that he is master] in any other way. The 
mastership which is connected widi him is due to the habitation thereof by 
living beings and is die one-sixth share arising from their acts whether good 
or bad. 

"Its meaning is [this] : king is called rhe svimin of land, not of other 
wealdi connected with land. 'Not in any other way’ is [laid down] as there 

8 The above corresponds to verses t6-tj of P. V. Kane’s reconstructed 
KityHyarut text, KityayAnasmrtisiro<idbnra, Bombay, 1933. These verses like¬ 
wise occur in Laksmulharj’s KrtyMpittarrt quoted in the kiyuiitiprakaU of 
Mitramifra, Chowkhamba Ski. Series, p. 271. 

9 Op. cit., Pt. II, p. 179. * 
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L want of mastership in land. 'Living beings' are those having life; ’habita¬ 
tion thereof’ is habitation of the land; 'mastership,' that is, mastership of the 
king. Hence he can only receive one-sixth from their acts.” 

Now the above translation is open to the following . 
objections: — 

1. The word only' has nothing corresponding to it in the 
original text of Katyayana. 

2. In Katyayana's verse above-quoted ’smrtab 1 is evi¬ 
dently taken by Dr. ]ayaswal to be in the subjunctive 
and ' prapimyat’ in the present tense. This involves an 
unnecessary forcing of the sense. 

3. Dr. Jayaswal evidently understands ' nanyathi ' in 

Katyayana to stand for something like ‘nanyatba 
svamt smrtab.’ But die natural connection of 
' anyatba ' is with ' prapnuydt' Besides how can 

'svamt be detached from die compound ’bbusvdm't ? 

4. If tile words 'anyatba bbusvdmyabhave' in the commen¬ 
tary were meant to be understood in Dr. Jayaswal's 
sense, Mitramisra would have added a corresponding 
verb like ' smrtab * to explain his meaning (cf. his expla¬ 
nation of die phrase 'tatkriya 0, in the same extract as 
‘tatkriydbalisatlbbagam prapnuyat ’) and * bbumisva - 
mya°‘ would have had the fifth and not the seventh 
case-ending (yibbakti). As it stands, ic can only be taken 
to signify the commentator’s sense that ’anyatba 

means ’if the king were not the owner of the land.' 10 

» •« 

10 We may quote here the high authority of P. V. Katie who translates 
{KityZyarut-stnftUaroddbir*, p. 121) die two vencs of KJtynyana quoted above 
as follows; — 

'The king is declared to be the lord of land, but never of other 
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The result o£ the foregoing discussion would seem to show 
that three out of the texts quoted by Dr. Jayaswal to disprove 
the king's ownership of the land do not support his ease, but 
" prove just the contrary." On the other hand the evidence of 
the Mlmamsa text (vi. 7, 3) which Dr. Jayaswal in the same 
context quotes 1 ’ along with the commentaries thereon is iiq less 
decisive as to the denial of the king’s proprietory right. There 
is nothing surprising in this contradiction. We have here evi¬ 
dently to deal with two distinct schools of legists, one advocat¬ 
ing the king’s right of ownership and the other based on the 
authoritative Mimamsa as emphatically denying the sain:. 
The seeker of truth need not indulge in the hasty generalisa¬ 
tion, doubtless prompted by political prejudices, that agricul¬ 
tural land in India has always belonged to the Crown, not 
should he consider it a ‘sacrilege’ to be told that the theory of 
the king’s ownership of the land was not altogether unknown 
to some schools of Hindu legal opinion. 


kinds of wealth; therefore lie should secure the sixth part of * 
the fruits of land but not otherwise at all.' 

'Since (human) beings reside on it (on land), their ownership thereof 
has been declared. The king's ownership is restricted to taking 
one-sixth as n tax, since the latter is dependent on good or 
evil portents (or natural phenomena and calamities of storms, 
rains, locusts, etc.).’ 

On this Kane comments as follows (op. cii., p. m n);—‘Tin' 
idea underlying these verses seems to be diac die king is the 

owner of all lands in die state.The actual cultivators of 

the soil have only n qualified ownership of soil.’ 

11 The significance of these texts has been thoroughly discussed by the 
present writer in his work The Agrarian System m A mien l Imha. Calcutta. 
* 93 °i PP* 96 IF. ia Op. eit.. Pare 11, p. 175 «. 




ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOME 
ADMINISTRATIVE TERMS AND TITLES 


Bali 

This is the oldest Indo-Aryan tam for the king’s revenue. 
In the Rgueda it is the exclusive designation of the Indo-Aryan 
king's receipts from his subjects as well as from conquered 
kings. 1 Zimmer, affirmed 1 that bali in the former sense was 
originally a voluntary offering on the part of the subjects, and 
that only in later times it assumed the character of compulsory 
payment or a tax. This explanation seems to have received 
some support from later German interpreters of the Rgvecla. 
Grassmann, 3 has for bali the equivalents 'Gcschcnkc (present), 
‘Spende’ (gift), as well as 'Abgabc’ (tax or tribute), while he 
explains bait hr t as ’abgnbclcistendc' (tax-paying) and 'steuerp- 
flichtig' (liable to taxation). Even Geldner* gives for bali the 
equivalent ‘Spende’ (gift) along with ‘Tribut’, ‘ZolT (toll) and 
‘Huldigung’ (homage). On die other hand the authors of the 
Vedic Index hold 1 that there is no evidence in the Rgueda to 
support Zimmer's view. It is possible that bali was from the 
first of the nature of a customary contribution payable by the 
subjects, and not depending solely upon their free choice. In 
the Brdbmana period bali had certainly assumed the character 

I For references, see U. N. Ghojhal, Hindu Revenue System, pp. 4-5. 

a Aiimdisches Leben, 166. 

3 Wdrterbuch turn Rgveda. s.v. bali, 

4 Der Rigueda in Auswabl. Enter Teil. • 

5 s.v. bali. , 
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of a tax, as is shown, e.g., by the well-known passage of the 
Ait. Br ./ describing the Vaisya as ‘tributary to another, to be 
eaten by another, to be oppressed at will'. In later times when 
other items of taxation appear along with bali, the latter term 
seems to have been used in a wider as well as in a more res¬ 
tricted sense. As an example of die former kind may be men¬ 
tioned that the standard lexicons 7 frequently identify the terms 
bali, bbaga (- dbeya ) and kara, as common designations of the 
tax on land. In its more restricted sense which is found speci¬ 
ally in the Artbasastra , bali is clearly distinguished from these 
cognate terms. Thus Artbasastra “ while enumerating the 
sevenfold ‘body of income’, mentions bali, bbaga and kara as 
distinct items included under the heading of rastra ('councry- 
part’). Again, while describing the functions of the superin¬ 
tendent of agricultural store-house, the Artbasastra u distin¬ 
guishes bali, sadbhdga and kara .with other items as component 
pares of rastra. Even the Manusambita' a distinguishes between 
bali and kara. 

About the meaning of the term bali in this narrower 
sense there is some difference of opinion. By the commentators 
of the Manusambita, bali is explained in the passage just quot¬ 
ed as (the king’s) sixth share of the produce and -the like. 1. 
In other words bali is identified with bbaga. On the other 
hand the Artbasastra which, as we have seen, further distin- 

6 VU. 29: — auyAsya b/tlikrt unyasyadyo yaibaktimafycyo. 

. 7 Cf. A mam, 11. 8. 28; 111. 3. 165; Ibid., 19 1 >; Sasv/tta, 36c, 626: Vaija- 

yanti, 1. 345. 8 11. 6. 9 11. 15. 

10 Viii. 307: — yoIraLsan balmuidaiu ■ hi mm ltd bail* ca parihiuahf 

fraUbhaganca daudmicn sa sadyo mrakam vmfri f f 

11 dhanytulcb {Adhbagah etc. 
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guishcs bali from bhaga, has to discover for it an independent 
meaning. Thus Bhattasvamin, commenting on one of die 
Artbasastra passages (n. 15), above referred to, explains bali as 
'die tenth or the twentieth part as current in different tracts 
and in excess of the sixth share *. 13 Similarly, Kslrasvamin in 
his commentary on Amara, n. 8, 28. quotes an Artbasastra 
text to the effect that bali as distinguished from bhaga and 
kara is the means of subsistence of die king's officials. 13 Balt, 
then, as used in the Artbasastra, is essentially of die nature or 
a petty cess • over and above the king’s normal share of the 
produce. Li his commentary on die last-named passage from 
Kautiiya (11. 15), Ganapati Sastri further identifies it with the 
so-called begging receipts of the king. 11 Commenting on the 
other passage of Kautiiya (n. 6), Ganapati Sastri more explicitly 
defines bah as a present or a begging receipt. 1 ‘ The same mean¬ 
ing is adopted by J. J. Meyer, the German translator of the 
Artbasastra, who renders" 1 bali in both the above passages as 
‘Spende’ (gift), while he explains it to be a so-called voluntary 
gift or contribution to the royal or state treasury (‘cine sogen- 
nante freiwillige Gabe odcr Beistcuer an den Konigliehen odcr 
Staat-schat2’). It is supported by the authority of Hcmacandra 
who in his Anehdrtbasamgraha 17 gives for bali the equivalents 
a present and the demon called by that name. It may also 

12 sadbbagadanyo yathadeiapnuiddho daiavimiatibandbadikab. 

13 rSjagribyab sadbhagadirbhagah pralyekam ithavarajangamadi deyab 
karab ntyojyopafrvyo balib. 

14 balib sadbbagatiiihtah yathadeiaprasiddbo daUvimiaUbandhadtknb 
yam bhtksZbbaktam vadanti. 

15 upahhto Chibs? va. 16 Op. dt„ 81, 138. 17 if. 489. 
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be connected with the original signification of the term in the 
RgvedaS* 

If the above remarks be borne in mind, they may help us 
to fix with more precision than hitherto attained the 
meaning of at least one famous historical inscription containing 
these terms. Asoka's Rummindci Inscription, as is well-known, 
closes with the words "bida Bbagavnm jateti Lumminigamr 
ubalikekale atba-bbagiyeca. Dr. F. \V. Thomas, 1 ” who first 
conclusively proved the term ubalikekate in this extract to 
mean ‘free from bolt, added that the latter term properly 
meant a religions cess. His explanation has generally been 
accepted by scholars, although it is noticeable that Hulusch™ 
translates it more freely as "free of taxes.'’ Now applying the 
signification of ball as just mentioned (which we arc justified 
in doing in view of the fact that the inscription like the Artba- 
sajtra distinguishes between bait and bhaga), we should trans¬ 
late ubalikekate as ‘free from the additional cess.' The pur¬ 
port of the whole passage, then, would be that the village, in 
consideration of its being die birth-place of Buddha, had its rate 

18 In connection with the two passages quoted above from Knutilyn 
Sbamasastry translates (Aftbasastra tr., pp. 66, 112) bait os 'religious taxes’ 
and as taxes that arc levied (or 'religious purposes.' This explanation is evi¬ 
dently based on die alternative meaning of the teim as 'religious offering.' In 
two passages of the Ahguttan r NikZya (tr. 68 and m. 45) Rajabah actually 
figures in n list of five halls which is the Buddhist equivalent of the Braluna- 
nical five daily sacrifices. Nevertheless there is nothing in the ArtbaSattra or 
its authoritative commentary, as Shamasostty himself recognises, tc justify the 
above interpretation. 

19 J.RAS., 1909, p. 467. 

20 Corpus Inscriphouttm l nth car tint, Vul. 1, New edition by L. Hult/\dt 
P . 165. 
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of land-revenue reduced by the Emperor to 1 /8th, while the 
additional cess was abolished altogether. 

Bhaga 

Tile tern; bbagadugba as applied to one of the king’s 
ratrutis (‘Jewel-bearers’) occurs a number of times in the Yajus 
Sdmbilh and the Btahmartas If Sayana’s explanation of this 
term in connection with some of these passages 22 is to be believ¬ 
ed, bhaga as the technical designation of a specific tax was 
already known at this period. But elsewhere” Sayana ex¬ 
plains the same term in the sense of ‘carver,’ which shows the 
absence of a continuous traditional interpretation up to his own 
time. This, of course, has the result of leaving the meaning 
of the term in question an unsolved problem. In its technical 
sense as the designation of a specific tax on land (as distinguish¬ 
ed from the more general sense in which, as we have seen above, 
it is identified with bait and kara), it occurs in the two Artha- 
sastra passages to which we have referred above. Artbasastra, 
U. 6, mentions bhaga with bali, kara, etc., under the heading of 
rostra^ while in II. 15, it includes ‘one-sixth’ (sadbhaga) with bali, 
kara, etc., under the same general heading. In this case bbaga 
undoubtedly means the king’s customary share of die produce 
normally, though not universally, amounting to i/6th. Bhatta- 
svamin, e.g., commenting on the latter passage explains sad- 
bbaga in the general sense of ‘king’s share’ (rajabhaga) and adds 

21 Cf. Tain. Sam.. 1. 8. 9. a; Taitt. Dr., 1. 7. 3. 5; u, 4. 8. *; Sat. Dr.. 
f. 1. 2. 17; V. 3. 1. 9, etc- 

22 Cf. Sayana on Taitt. Sam. and Taitt. Ur., loc. cit: — yo rjjnab pripyam 
satlham bbagam prajabbyo grbitva rajne dogdhi prayaccbali sa bhagatinghab. 

23 Cf. Sayana on 4 at Dr., v. 3. 1. 9. 
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that the term ‘one-sixth’ includes by implication other rates 
such as one-third and one-fourth prevailing in different tracts.’ 1 
In addition to the above, bbaga seems to have been applied in 
the Artbasastra by a natural extension of meaning to other 
taxes of a similar nature.™ Thus we have in Artbashlra, 11. 
24, die term udakabhagu meaning the water-tax paid by the 
cultivators of yet lands a': varying rates. The use of the term 
bhaga in this connection has perhaps to be understood in the 
light of the well-known theory of the king’s ownership of land 
and water that is expressed in a couplet quoted in Bhatta- 
svamin’s commentary on the above.’ 11 Another example of the 
technical use of bhaga occurs in Arthasdsira, 11. 12, where we 
have the term, lavanabhdga meaning the king's share of the 
s^lt which is levied from manufacturers apparently under a 
system of State licenses. Mention is made In the same con¬ 
nexion of the Icing’s levy of one-sixth of imported salt and pro¬ 
vision is made for ihe sale of the kings share. 5 " 

24 Sadgrahanam prayibm vadanyesamapi yaibadesaprasiddhinam trtiya 
caiUTihaclibhaginhmtipAliiksanam 

25 Rajagrabyah tadbbSgSdib, 

26 raja bhumeh patirdrstah ianrajnairudakdiya at/ 
ubbyamanyattu yaddravyam Utra warn yam kutambitiUrn ■ / 

27, Another seme in which bbiga seems to have l>ccti used in the 
Anhaiaslra is the portion of merchandise paid by merchants to the Icing. 
In n 16 describing the duties of the Superintendent of merchandise wirii 
reference to the sale of merchandise in foreign lands, Knucilya says: — 
paraviiayc tu jMnyapfaiipanyayorardhamiilyam cagamayya iulkavartanyativa- 
bik<igulmataradeyabbatitabb 3 gsvyayaiuddbdmndayam paly elf /. Hue the tend¬ 
ing bhaga is adopted hmh by Shama.-uistry and Jolly while Gauapati reads 
bhataka instead. In another pllcc. It. 35, we are told regarding the duties of 
merchant spies in respect of the sale of merchandise:— stdknvartanyitivibika- 
gulmalaradeyabbagabbablaf/a/iyagiiniprarndnam vidyub. From the dose simi- 
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Kara 

As the designation of a fiscal term kara appears to have 
been unknown to the early Vcdic literature. In the Dharma- 
sutras it is already a familiar term, while it is of frequent occur¬ 
rence in the Epics, the Smrtis and the Puranas and the litera¬ 
ture of Drama and Kavya. In its general sense of a tax it is, 
as we have seen above, identified with bali and bhaga in the* 
lexicons. The Jainn canonical literature similarly knows its use 
as the general designation of the tax on land as well as on 
movables. 3 * The narrower application of the terra kara as the 
designation of a specific tax occurs in the / Irthasastra (it. 6, 11. 15 
and the Manusambitd (vm. 307) passages we have quoted 
above. The significance of kara in die last-named text is diff¬ 
erently interpreted by different commentators, as is shown by 
the following examples :— 1 dravyadanam (Medharithi), bhumi- 
niyatam deyam biranyam (Sarvajnanarayana), gulmadayadtkam 
(Ramacandra), grdmapuravasibhyah praiimdsam vd bhddrapausa- 
niyamcna grab yam (Kulluka), gramavasibbyah praiimasikam 
(Raghavananda). The last two interpretations are very much fn 

fnrity of this jnvsagc with chr one quoted immediately above, it seems clear 
that tiic word bhaga should be read in the former case as well. Now bhaga 
in die above passages is understood by Shamasastry (Arthasastr* is. pp. 120, 
180) to mean ‘flic portion of merchandise payable to die foreign king’ ami 
‘one-sixth portion paid or payable by merchants,' while Meyer (op. at.) 
renders it as 'Konigsantcil* (king’s share). 

28 Tiic Abbidbaiutrajendra, c.g., quotes a text mentioning no less than 
16 kiuds of Laras of which dravyakara has eighteen specified sources (includ¬ 
ing go liar a mabisaltara usirakara chagatikara trnalcara patripakara kasthakara), 
while it nUo mentions ksetrahara in the sense of die different taxes of the 
nature of iulka and so forth due arc levied upon fields (yo yasmin kseire 
iulltadirupo vititro karah sa kseire ksetravisayah karah). 
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accordance with Bhattasvamin’s explanation 2 * of die term in bis 
commentary on Kautilya, n. 15. With it may be connected die 
definition of kara™ in Ksirosvamin’s. quotation of the Artha - 
s?stra text above cited. Kara thus appears to lie of the nature of 
a periodical tax levied more or less universally on villagers. It is 
apparently dais vague and unsatisfactory definition that has led 
modern interpreters of the Artbasastra to attempt a more precise 
analysis of its meaning. Thus in connexion with the two 
Artbasastra passages above-mentioned, Shamasastry translates 
it in one place as ‘taxes paid in money’ and elsewhere as ‘taxes 
or subsidies diat are paid by vassal kings and others.’ 11 In his 
German translation of the Artbasastra 15 Meyer, while render¬ 
ing it on the authority of Bhattasvamin as 'Jahrcssteuer (annual 
tax), thinks Shamasastry’s first explanation to be possibly cor¬ 
rect, while he also suggests for it the equivalent ‘Bodcnsceuer’ 
(ground-tax). Ganapaci Sastri, on the other hand, in his 
Artbasastra commentary explains kara in die above passages as 
a tax levied in respect of fruit trees. 33 Of all these explanations 
it may be said chat they arc not authenticated by independent 
evidence. 

The Girnar Rock Inscription of the Mahaksatrapa Rudra- 
daman dated c. 152 A.C. shows kara in use as a distinct source 
of revenue at this period and throws some light upon its nature. 
There it is said of the Great Satrap chat he met the expenses of 
construction of the dam of the Sudarsana lake out of his own 

29 karab pralivarsadeyab libacirafisdibavafaniikadyafiadanam . 

30 pralyckam tthavarajangamadideyah lutrab. 

3 * Artbasastra, cr., pp 66 and it2, 

32 11. 81 and n. 

33 pbtilavrkshdt-sambadtlham rajadeyam. 
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purse and without oppressing his subjects by means o£ kara, 
visti, and pranaya . 3I From this it would seem char kara was 
held like visti and pranaya to be an oppressive tax. 

Sulka 

Perhaps the earliest mention of sulka as a tax occurs in the 
Atbarvaveda where we have in one place™ the verse:—* 

yo iladhii sitipadamavim lokena sammitam/ x 

sa nakarnnbhyarokati yatra sulko na kriyale abalena bahyascj / 
In the above the reading sulka adopted by the editor Mr. S. P. 
Pandit™ is based upon the evidence of all the manuscripts and 
oral reciters of the Veda that were available to him. It has 
been followed by Whitney and Lanman in their translation of 
the A.V.* 1 In the Dbarmasulras sulka is a familiar fiscal 
term.™ Panini™ provides for the formation of words from sulka, 
and the term occurs in the gana ardharccadi . 40 Like bait and 
bbaga, sulka has a r.on-technical as well as a narrower technical 
sense. As an instance of the former kind may be mentioned 
the definition in the Kasika on the above sutra of Panini viz. 
raksanirveso rajabbagab sulkab, which the Bdlamanoramd 
further explains as raksa tadartbe nirveso bbrtib raksdnirvesah 
and the Padamanjari explains similarly as nirveso bhrtih 
raksdnimittako nirveso raksadinirvesah. According to this 

34 apidayitva karavistipranayakriySbbih flturajaruip<filam janam tvasmdt 
kosatt-mahata dbatuwghcna. See Ep. Ind. vm. p. 44 

35 111. 29. 3. 36 VoJ. n. p. 496. 37 Vol. 1. p. 136. 

38 Cf. Gam. x. 25; Apast., 11. 26. 9; Vos., xix. 37. 

39 V. 1, 47: tadasmin vrddbvydyalabbasMlkopada diyale 

40 II. 4. 31. 


1 
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interpretation sulka is a general designation Eor tax. The 
narrower technical sense of sulka is illustrated in the standard 
lexicons 4 * which uniformly render sulka as 'what is payable 
at tlie ferries’ etc., gbauTulidcya. What other items are 
included in the expression etc. (adt) will best appear from Ksl- 
rnsvamin’s commentary on the above-mentioned passage of 
A mara:—ghat to naditarastbanamadisabdTit gulmapratolyadau 
pravesyanaiskramyadravyebhyo rajagrahyab bhagdh sulkab. 
Sulka, then, comprises the ferry-duties, the tolls paid at the mili¬ 
tary or police stations and the transit duties that were paid by 
merchants. The corresponding Pali term sunka occurs in the 
same general sense of tolls, duties and customs/ 2 The com¬ 
mentators of the Manusamhit'a on the passage above cited" 
likewise explain sulka in the general scn$c of duties paid by 
merchants. This is shown by the following examples: — 
sulkam vanikprapydbhagam (Medhatithi); sulkam sthalajala- 
patbadina uatiijyakaribhyo niyatastbanesu dravyanusare grab yam 
danajniti prasiddbam sulkam tariidideyam (Sarva j nan a rayan a), 
sulka in vamgaderhat tag battadiniyatas t banes u dravyanusarena 
yad grdhyam (Raghnvananda); sulkam pathikainanigadibbirdc- 
yam (Nandana). A somewhat more restricted application of 
the term sulka occurs in the Arthasastra. In one place 4 * sulka 
heads the list of items constituting the “ durga ” (the fortified 
town), while vanik, nadipala, tara, vartan} and other items arc 
included under the heading of rostra (the country-part). In 
the two Arthasastra passages* 11 that we have referred to above 

Cf. Amara 11. 8 27; AneliUrtbaumgraba, 11. 19 etc. 

42 For references, see P. T. S. Dictionary, s.v. 

43 vnt, 307. »• & 45 »• *6; n. 35. 
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sulka is distinguished £rom gulmadaya and taradeya as well as 
vartani. Sulka, then, is specifically the tax levied on merchants 
inside the fortified town and is distinct from the ferry-duties, 
etc., that arc levied in the country-part. It is in strict con¬ 
formity with this view that Kautilya elsewhere 15 lays down 
rules for die collection of sulka by the superintendent of tolls at 
the toll-house situated near the main gate of the town. But 
sulka could also be collected at the ports, for in another chapter 
dealing with the duties of die superintendent of ships (i nova - 
dbyaksa ) we arc told 17 that merchants should pay their share of 
the toll in accordance with the usage of die ports. In the same 
chapter Kautilya says’ 1 " diat at frontier-stations ferrymen should 
collect tolls, charges for carriage and road-cess. This shows that 
sulka could be levied at the frontier-stations as well. 

He#*#**** 


Mahadati dandy aha 

Among the official tides first brought into vogue in the 
early centuries of the Christian era is the term mahddanda- 
ndyaka. This title was well-known to the Mathura region in 
die reigns of die Kushan Kings in the second and third centuries 
of the Christian era.' A similar title, viz. mabdsendf>ati, was 
known to WesternTndia about die same time under the rule of 
the Satavahana Kings . J The ride mahiulandandyaka was 


46 II. ai. 47 II. 28: pattananuvrttam sulhabhagtru van! jo tiadyuh . 
48 pralyanicit* tarab lulkamatwahikam vartAnincA grhniynh 

1 Cf. Mat inscription of Huvuhlu. Ep. Ind: Mathura laser, of the year 

74 op the mahSriya rijitiraja d output™ Vtisu..* . Ibid., Vol. IX> p. 242; 

Gnncshrn Pedestal laser., Ibid., Vol. xxrv, p. 206. 

2 For MiihivcnSpati see Nasik Cave Inscr. of Vafisthiputra Pulumiyi; 
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known to the Tclugu country during the rule of the Iksvaku 
Kings about the third century A.D. 1 In the Gupta period 
mahadandanayaka was a familiar title in the Eastern, Southern 
as well as Northern provinces of the Empire.' Another oflicial 
title, namely mahabdlaclbikrta, was also in vogue in the same 
regions in Gupta times." 

What, then, is the significance of the office of mab?danda- 
nayaka? The term has been variously translated as 'a military 
title’ (Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions , p. 10. n.) t judge (Bloch, Ann. 
Rep. A.S.L, 1903-4, p. 109), 'chief officer of police’ (Marshall, 
Ann. Rep. A.S.I., 1911-12, p. 54), 'prefect of police (Vogel, 
Antiquities of Chamba, Pt. t, p. 23), 'a high, probably judicial, 
officer’ (Vogel, Ep. Ind. xx. p. 32), and 'a great general’ (Lticlcrs, 
Ep. Ind. IX. p. 242 and xxiv, p.206). Less divergence of 
opinion has been expressed in translating die simple term danda- 
nayaka which occurs in inscriptions of the Gupta period and 
later. This last has been translated as 'an officer of police' 
(Marshall, Ann. Rep. A.S.L, 1911-12, p. 55; D. R. Bhandarkar, 


for mahasendpati along with its feminine form see N.isik Inver, of Gauumi- 
putr* Satokarni. [Ep. ind.. vm, pp. 67, 94). 

3 See Prakrit Inscriptions from it Buddhist site at Nagarjunikonda by 
J. Ph. Vogel, Ep. Ind.. Vol. XX. p. 18. 

4 Tire title occurs c.g. in lire KnnSkhcra (Bhopal Stale) inscriptions of 
241 Saka (?) i.c. 319 A.D, (?) ( 1 PASB.. Vol. xix, pp. 343 If.; Allahabad prasesti 
of Samuel ragupta (Fleet, Gupta Inset, pp. 6ff.) as well os Bhita and Basfirli 
Scab (Marshall’s List of Dhitd scalings No. 43 in Ann. Rep. AS.l. 191T-12 
p. 54; Bloch's List of Basarh Seals. No. 17 in Ann. Rep. AS.l., 1903-4, p. 109). 

5 For this title cf Koinnulnnda (Fystbnd district) Inter, of »he reign 
of Kumnragupta I (bird GE. 117: Majhgnwan (Central India) plates of Mahii- 
liij.i Hasrin dared G.E. 191, Sobaval [dates of Maburaja S.irv.matlin dated 
K.E. 191 mul Naland2 plate of Sammlr.igupto. 
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Ann . Rep. 1914-15, p. 82), ‘a judge' (N. G. Majumdar, 

Inscriptions of Bengal , Vol. in, p. 185) and a magistrate' (R. G. 
Basak, Ep . Ind., xii. p. 43). 

In considering these different interpretations we may begin 
by observing that danda may etymologically refer both to a 
military and a judicial office, for it means 'the army' as also ‘the 
rod of punishment'. In conformity with this double derivation 
is the two-fold meaning of dandanayaka in the St. Petersburg 
Lexicon s.v., viz. (1) 'Richter' (2) 'Anfiihrcr eincr Hecressaule, 
einer Kolonnc'. On die other hand, it may be pointed out that 
apart from the great Jaina lexicon which understands the term 
in an impersonal sense,' nearly all odicr lexicons’ take danda- 
nijyaka in the technical sense of sonant ('commander'). The 
title dandamukbya which is no doubt a synonym for danda- 
nayaka is taken in Kamandaka’s Nitisara (xvm. 49), a work 
usually ascribed to the Gupta period, in the sense of ‘a general’. 
The Brbatsambita, which belongs to die late Gupta period, 
brackets (71. 4) senapati and dandanayaka together. This sug¬ 
gests that both refer to the military command. We shall, there¬ 
fore, not be far wrong if we conclude chat mabadandanayaka of 
the Kushan, Andhra, Iksvaku and Gupta inscriptions means 
‘commandcr-in-chicf’. In what relation this officer stood to the 
mababaladbikrta and mabdsenapati mentioned side by side in a 
few records of the same period, it is unfortunately not possible 
in the present state of our knowledge to explain. 

******** 


6 The text is:— tantrapal'/tke raftrnraksake bbtifdle rvarastrdcinlaiutrt/tri. 

7 Cf. /Ibhtdha/uuiniatnani, n. 9: KalfMdrnkosa, 1. 6; v. 17. 
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Kumaramatya 

Of the administrative terms met with for the first time in 
the records of the Gupta Emperors, that of Kumaramatya is one 
of the most important. It has been usually interpreted in mean 
‘minister of the Crown-Prince .' 1 although there has been forth¬ 
coming 3 another explanation of it as 'one who has been in the 
service of the king from the time when he was a 
boy.' Both these explanations arc etymologically correct, 
the former evidently taking the term to be a tat- 
purusa compound, while the latter is supported by the 
parallel form kumaradbyapaka meaning ‘a teacher while still a 
youth.’ 2 * The former explanation, however, is not only more 
natural, but is historically the only correct one, ns die ride 
rayamaca (Skt. raft maty a) is found already in the records of the 
Satavahana period in Western India . 3 But whatever the ety¬ 
mological or historical origin of the term might have been, its 
true import in die Gupta administrative system can only he 
understood in die light of the context in which it occurs in the 
documents of this period. In the Allahabad pillar inscription of 


1 CL Fleet, Ctl., in, p. i 6 n. ('Councillor of the Gown-Princc'); Bloch, 
ASK. 1903-4, p. 103, f Prince's Minister'); Marshall. A SR., 1911*12, p. 52, 
('Councillor of die heir-apparent'); Beni Prasad, The Stole in Ancient India, 
p. 296, ('ministci of the Princc-viccroy’); Hirannnda Sastri, Nalanda and its 
t-pigraphic malarial, Memoirs of the Archardogical Survey ol India, No. 66, 
p. 35 ('die princes 01 hcir-apparcnt's minuter'). Altogether improbable is 
Dr. Bhandarkar’j. tr. (El , XI, p. 17611) as 'the princes, die noble lords.' 

2 Bloch in El., x. p. 40. 

2.1 See Monicr-Williams's Diet, i.v, 

3 Cf. the Nasik Cave inscription (El., vm, 8 , No. 19) recording a 
donation by the daughter of n rdyarnica. 
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Sarmidragupca 4 the prasasti is said to have been composed 
by Harisena, the samlhivigrabtka, kumdrdmatya and maha- 
dan da nay aka, who was a servant of the Emperor and whose 
intellect had been awakened by constant attendance on His 
Majesty. Another inscription" records a gift by a maniri- 
kumardmalya, who afterwards became also a mababaladhikrta 
and who was the son of a mantri-kumaramatya of Candragupta 
II. In these eases evidently the kumardmatya was an officer of 
the Crown (not ‘a Councillor of the Crown-Prince), and the 
examples show how he could rise to die high offices of Foreign 
minister, Commandcr-in-Chicf and State Councillor. We 
might suppose that like die amatya of the Artbasaslra and the 
‘caste of councillors and assessors’ described by Megasthencs, 
though not to the same extent, the kumardmatya of the Gupta 
period was the title of a generic class of officials, out of whom 
were selected the high officers of State." 

Another aspect of the kumardmatya s functions is shown 
by the evidence of the copperplate inscriptions of die Gupta 
Emperors in North Bengal and the day-seals of the same period 
that have been discovered on the site of ancient Vaisali in North 
Bihar. The Damodarpur plates Nos. I and u belonging to 
the reign of Kumaragupta 1 , and bearing dates corresponding 
•to 443-444 and 449-50 A.D. refer themselves to a time when 
the uparika Maharaja Jayadatta was governing the province 

4 Fleet, C//„ ill, No. 1. The words in the original arc eUc-ca kavyam 
esameva bhdttArakapadanam disasya samtpd-parisarppan-.inu^rab-onmilita- 
match — satuJbivigrahika-kHmSrSmStya-mabadandftniyaha-Harisenasya. 

5 EL X, 15. 

6 This explanation has been tacitly accepted in the History of Rental, 
Vol. 1. recently published by the University of Dacca, p. 284. 
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(bbukti) of Pundravardhana and die kumaramaiya Vetiavar- 
man appointed by him was administering the ofiice of the Dis¬ 
trict headquarters in the Kotivarsa District ( wsaya ). Two other 
records of the same group. Nos. iv and v. belonging to the 
reigns of Budhagupta and Bh 5 mi(?)gupta show that in their 
time, while the Pundravardhana province was governed by an 
upmka maharaja, the administration of the Kotivarsa district 
was earned on by a visayapah and an aytiktaka respectively. 7 8 
It thus appears that in the province of Nutth Bengal the 
kum'ardmatya was cairying on those functions which were afler- 
waids entrusted to the visayapati and should indeed have been 
normally reserved for the latter, namely that of administering 
the district in subordination to the provincial governor. 

The evidence of the Basarh seals belonging to the same 
period shows diac in the neighbouring province of Tirabhukei, 
the kumafamaiya was likewise entrusted with the district admi¬ 
nistration in subordination to the provincial governor called 
upanka. Thus in Bloch’s descriptive list of these* seals,* No. 20 
(represented by two specimens) reads; — 

' Tirabbukty-uparik-adbikaranasya ’ 
while No. 22 (of which there arc six specimens) reads: — 
'Tira-kumaramaty~adhikarana\ 

On die analogy of the Damodarpur places Nos. 1 and 11 above- 
mentioned, we may take them to refer respectively to the 
uparika in charge of the Tirabhukti province and the kumara¬ 
matya stationed at the district headquarters called Tira. Of a 

7 See El , xv, No. 7 fm ufctcncc. 

8 A SR , 1903-4, p. 109. 
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somewhat peculiar character is the seal No. 200 in Spooner’s 
descriptive list of clay seals discovered by him* subsequently at 
Basarh." On it are written in characters of the 4th or 5th 
century A.D. the words: — 

Vnisali-nnmn kuntlc kumarTtmiay-aclhikamuisyA. 

This may be translated as ‘of the office of the kunif&amalyn at 
the Kunda called Vaisali’, but of the place indicated by the 
phrase Vaisaltnarrui-kunda we cannot form any idea.** 

We may now proceed to consider the significance of the 
legends on certain other seals found by Bloch in the course of 
excavations at Basarh. In Bloch’s classified list to which re¬ 
ference has been made above, Nos. 4, 5 and probably 9 bear the 
» 

' Yuv/iraja • -ptdiya-kHmTfrttmdly-adbikarana , 
and Nos. 6 and 7 have— 

&ri-yuvnraja-bbait/iTiikii-fhl'tya-kumfa7tmaty-aclbikaninasy<\' 
while No. 8 reads— 

' Sri-pararriabhtjUdrdktt-padiyd' kumaramaty-dclhikarana.‘' u 
These legends were translated by Bloch respectively as follows: — 


legend: 


9 ASR„ 1913-14. p 134 

9a Among the clay seals discovered at Ndltwda which belong to a some¬ 
what later period, there arc a few with the legends MagAclbabhukldt* 
ffumaramUtyadhiketranasya ond Nagara-bbukLiu kumUrimaiytidhikaratuisya 
(Hir.innnda Sastri, op. cit., pp. 51-3). In the light of the Basarh seal legend* 
just mentioned, it seems natural to refer the above to the office of the dis¬ 
trict headquarters of the provinces concerned, the office of die provincial 
governor being left out. Hirnnanda Sastri’s tr. of adbikttrana u ’court’ 
( op. cit., p. 35) is too narrow. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 107-8. 
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*His Highness, the Yuvaraja, the Chief of Princes Minis¬ 
ters,’ ‘(Seal) of His Highness, the illustrious Yuvaraja and 
Bhattaraka, die Chief of Princes’ Ministers’ and ‘His High¬ 
ness, the illustrious Paramablmctaraka. the Chief of Princes’ 
Ministers.' These versions ore contrary to the rules of gramma¬ 
tical construction and the accepted meanings of the terms ui 
question. Adhikarana is a well-known term meaning a court 
of justice or an olfice and is not synonymous with adhikrta, 
Yuvaraja and bhattaraka arc not two independent words, hut 
evidently refer to one and the same personage. Yuvaraja-padiya 
and paramabbattaraka padiya arc not nouns in the nominative 
ease, but adjectival formations. Another explanation of the 
three legends above-mentioned has been presented by the lare 
Mr. R. D. Banerji in his work, T.be Age oj the Imperial 
Guptas. He takes ‘padd (in the singular) to mean equal 
to' and Yuvaraja-bbattaraka to signify 'the real heir-apparent’ as 
distinguished from the Yuvarajas who were ’the younger prin¬ 
ces of the royal family.’ From this he concludes that ‘some of 
the kumarJimntyas were held to be equal in rank to the princes 
of the blood-royal’ and others were held to be ‘equal to die 
heir of the Emperor,’ while others again were ‘equal in rank to 
His Majesty the Empcror. MC "‘ This explanation is open to the 
following objections: —• 

(1) The termination padab (in the plural) is a well-known 
honorific designation added to the names or tides 
of persons. No authority has been cited to illus¬ 
trate die use of pdda (in the singular) in die sense 

ion R. D, Banerji, op. cit.. pp. 73-4. 
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of 'kalpa' which by the way means ‘a little less 
than and not equal to,’ as understood by Mr. 
Banerji. 

(2) Even if we could understand the termination pada 

in Mr. Banerji’s sense, the compound Yuvaraja- 
-patliyd’kumaramaty-adbikarana cannot mean '(Of) 
the cfhcc of the kurraramatya equal in rank to 
the Yuvaraja,’ for the allix ebba (iya) has always 
a possessive sense. 

(3) The distinction drawn between Yuvaraja and Yuva¬ 

raja-bhattaraka has not the slightest evidence in 
its favour. Yuvaraja by itself, always means the 
'Crown-Prince.' It is natural to take Yuvaraja- 
bbatlaraka, 'the lord, the Crown-Prince’, as an 
expanded form of the simple term Yuvaraja. 

(q) Tlie conclusion to which Mr. Banerji’s arguments lead 
him, namely chat certain Kumaramatyas were 
equal in rank even to the Emperor—a fact which 
he himself admits to be unparalleled in the his¬ 
tory of ancient or modem times—is enough to 
prove die untcnablcness of his interpretadon. 

What then, is the meaning of the three seal-legends that 
we are now considering? Probably the. clue is furnished by the 
inscription on one of the seals discovered by Sir John Marshall 
at Bhita in 1911-I2, 1 * which reads:—* 

Adahasvapati-mab'adandanayaka-Visnuraksit.a-padanudbyata- 
kumaramaty-adhiharanasya. 

II ASR., 1911-12, p. 52. 

*4 
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The term padfimulbyata is regularly used til the Ancient 
Indian inscriptions ro indicate the relation of a feudatory or an 
official to his suzerain, or chat of a son or younger brother to his 
superior.’* As in this case die first sense is out of the question 
and die second is improbable, we have to apply the last mean¬ 
ing. Thus die whole inscription would probably mean diar 
the kumaramptya in question was the son of Visnuraksita, die 
Chief Cavalry Officer and Commander-in-chief. Evidently the 
kumarhmatya. thought his office to be so unimportant that he 
preferred to be known even in his official capacity by his rela¬ 
tionship to his father who held a distinguished position. If 
this argument has any weight, it follows that the legends Yhva - 
rajA-padiya-kumarantAiy-adbikiirAna and the like on the Basarh 
seals refer similarly tu the kumaraynJityAs who were iclated pro¬ 
bably as sons to the Crown-Prince and the Emperor. 

A few references in the inscriptions of the sixth and seventh 
centuries enable us to trace the application of the term kumnra - 
matya in the period of decline and fall of the Gupta Empire. 
The Amauna plate of the Maharaja Nandana of 232 G.E. 
(551-2 A.D.) n introduces us to a prince who styles himself 
dcva-gHTu-fadAnudhyaiA-kum~aYamatya. The omission of all 
references to the name of the paramount sovereign shows that 
in the find-spot of die inscription (compiiscd within the modern 
Gaya district) he reigned practically as an independent sover¬ 
eign, while his use of the well-known official designation of the 
Gupta period probably shows that like the Nawab Viziers of 
Oudh during the decline of the Mughal Empire, he retained 


1 a Cf. Fleet, CU, tti, p, 17 m* 


» 1 



13 hi, x. *2. 
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the official tide which had belonged to his ancestors under the 
Gupta Emperors. More significant, still, is the evidence of the 
record of Lokanatha, who reigned in East Bengal in the latter 
half of the seventh century A.D. probably as a feudatory of the 
Inter Guptas. 11 hi this case the seal attached to the cuppcr-platxv 
hears in characters of the Gupta period the legend— 

kn m'aramdty-ad h ikara nasya 

while alongside is written in characters of the seventh century— 

Lokanathasya. 

Probably the explanation is to be found in die fact that the 
ancestors of Lokanatha had served as A ' umarLimatyas under the 
Gupta Emperors and chat long afterwards when their descen¬ 
dants assumed practical independence they continued to use not 
only the title, but even the identical seals of the earlier period. 
******** 

v Kbolit, Mabdkatuka, K bay dapala-K handaraksa 

Among the cities of administrative officers occurring in die 
land grants of the Pala kings and their eastern contemporaries, 
wc find three very rare terms. Kbandapdla (and its equivalent 
Kbandaraksa), Kbola and Mabdkatuka. They are found con¬ 
joined only in one inscription, namely the Ramganj place of the 
Mahamandalika Isvaraghosa. 1 The term Kbandaraksa occurs 
by itself in three Eastern inscriptions of diis period, namely, 
Nalanda grant of Dcvapala, 9 Monghyr grant of Devapahf and 

14 EL, xv. 19. 

1 Inscriptions of Bengal, itt, cd. N. G. Mnjumdar, pp. 149(1. 

2 Ed Hirpiunda Sastri. E/.. xvn -j Ed. L. D. Barnett, Ibid., xvm. 
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Bh'ag^lpur grant of Narayanapala, 4 5 6 7 8 while Kbandapala occurs 
similarly in the Panchobh grnnr of Paramabhattaraka Mnhii 
rajadhiraja Paramcsvnra Mahamandalikn Sangramagupta." Of 
the two other titles Kbola occurs alone in the Khalimpur grant 
^of Dharmapala" and Mahakatuka in the Panchobh grant above- 
mentioned. Evidently because of the extreme obscurity of 
these terms, their meaning has been left unexplained by the 
editors of the above giants. No more success has attended the 
efforts of some recent scholars who have undertaken a syste¬ 
matic survey of Pala and Sena administration. 1 for they have 
either left the terms without any explanation or else offered sug¬ 
gestions which lack any confirmation. 

The clue to die proper identification of these terms has to 
be sought, as in many other instances cf the same kind, in the 
)aina canonical and pst-canonical literature. To begin with 
Kbola. it is included in a list of Dest words in Hemacandra’s 

4 Ed. E. Huftzsch, IA* xv 

5 Ed. J. N. Sikdor and Amnreswnr Thakur, JUORS., v, pp. 582 ft 
The Antirigam Plate of Jayabhanjadevn (El., XIX, pp. 41 ff.) hn< in the 
concluding phrase of iis list of administrative officers Kh/tnrlapaLi-l J urttnjtya- 
satab on which Dr. Hirananda Sastri (Ibid., p. 44 n) writes, "Rend *sur2n, flu 
adjective htrtitin being Tn die plural; die mention of oidy two heroes Khatula- 
pila and Purnnjtya must be taken to include, other heroes." But apart from 
the grammatical difficulty hinted at by Dr. Sastri, the form of the immediately 
preceding phrase Virbhanptdcvttb-ahjafkiUih-wjradattA-sandbivigrahi-pminafra- 
pratibara-bbojapala-rinaka etc" would scan to require n rending like kkttnda- 
pala-pitTiinytya-pHrabuirhn in place of kb*ndapAla-pHr<inj(iyasAiiib. If so, we 
have here a Fourdi instance of the title khandapah in an EaMcin gram. 

6 Ed. F. Kiclhom, El. iv. 

7 Cf. Dr. R. G. Basak, in die Bengali Pravdst, A<vin, 134} and Mr. 
Promode Lai Paul in Dacca University Studies, Vol. u, No. t. 

8 No. 2, 80. 
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Dcsinimamhla , k But none ol his synopyms Lagbugnrdabba 
ond Vastraikadesa suits our present context. On the other hand 
a welcome light is offered by the Jainu lexicons. The great 
Jaina lexicon Abbidbana-Rajctidra gives among the synonyms 
of Kbola " Rajapuntsa" . while the handy Ardba-Alagadbi Dic¬ 
tionary of Muni Sri Ratnacandraji more specially mentions the 
.sense of guptacara or spy. Either of these senses would admir¬ 
ably suit our present requirement, for in the list of officers in 
the two inscriptions concerned Kbola is immediately preceded 
and followed by a number of minor administrative titles: — 
duta-kbola-gamagamika-abhitvaramana (Khalimpur grant) 
kbola-duta-gamagamika-lckhaka-diitapraisanika 

(Ramganj grant) 

The term Katulea is derived from Sanskrit Katu under the 
rule svartbe-kan. But this etymology docs not help to throw 
light upon its technical significance. It occurs twice in Bana’s 
Harsacarita* meaning according to the commentator Sankara, 
Hastipakayoktra (‘elephant-rider’) in one ease, and in the odicr 
in the double sense of Tjksna and Pratihara . ,0 Leaving aside 
the first two senses which are quite inapplicable in the ease of 
our inscriptions, it may be doubted whether rhe technical admi¬ 
nistrative significance of the term has Been correctly found by 
the commentator. The second passage from the Harsacarita 
reads: kaphavikarina iva dine dine katakairudvejyamanasya 
which Cowell and Thomas following the cortunentator trans¬ 
late* 1 as ‘like a phlegmatic patient he is daily worried by acrid 

9 Bombay edition. 1892, pp. 228 2nd 250. 

10 Cf. F. W. Thomas. Two list* of wnr<ls from Danas Hdrsdearita.' 
IRAS., 1899. p. 510. »i Harsttcarlu, tr. p. oai. 
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doorkeepers.’ From all that we know of die chamberlains 
dudes it is extremely doubtful whether he may be taken a.s tin¬ 
type of a vexatious official, such as was evidently the author s 
intention. Here again die clue is found in the valuable Jama 
literature. The A bhidharui-Kajcn dr A, quoting from die Curni 
of Nisithasutra, gives for Kaduga (evidently the Prakrit form 
of Sanskrit Kdtuka) a synonym Dandafariccbedakarin which 
may be translated as ‘one who measures (proportionately deals 
out?) punishment.’ This may mean an officer entrusted with 
the administration of criminal justice, or more probably one 
charged with punishment of criminals. It is evident that an 
officer of this type has so many opportunities for misuse of lii.s 
powers as to make his name a by-word for oppression in the 
olden times. This has apparently been done by Bana in die 
passage above mentioned. With this explanation in mind we 
may offer a plausible interpretation of the term Mabakathka 
of the land-grants. The Ramganj inscripdon has been 
assigned on palacographical grounds to the eleventh century, 15 
and the Panchobh Grant to the latter part of the 12th 
cenury. 1,1 It may be suggested that in Eastern India by 
the nth and 12th centuries the order of Katukas had 
been organised with a chief at its head, or more probably the 
Katuka himself had been raised with a higher designation to 
rhe status of other first class officers. It is at any rate signi¬ 
ficant that bodi in die Ramganj and the Panchobh grants 
Mahikatukd occurs in' juxtaposition with a number of more or 


12 N. G. Majumilar, op. at., |>. .49. 

13 R D. D.ixicrji, WORS.. v. p. 586. 
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less well-known high dignitaries with the same prefix added to 
their names: — 

truth asandhwigrnbika , puihaprntibdrn, mahakaraniiilbyaksa , 
mabamndradbikrta, mahSksapatalikti, mabasarwHtibikrut, rndba- 
senafidt't, mabapadnmulika, ninhtibhogapati, truth? taiUriidbikrt/i, 
mtihavyiibn-pdti, mah<idtind(in 7 iy<\b<t x mnhtikayastba , mttb?bnla- 
kostbika , mnhabaliidhiknninikn, mnb?s?trutntti, mithTtkeiLuka 
(Ramganj grant). 

mabdsddbstnik/i, rnnhoksaptitalika, mahapraiihara, rrutb ?- 

dbetrmndbiharanika , rruihabaladbyaksa, . mahakatukn, mabau- 

ubn'asnriika, mabnilanclandyaka, mabaddndika (Panchobh grant). 

We now turn to the term KhandopaU and its equivalent 
Khandaraksa. This term has been tentatively translated as 
'Superintendent of repairs’" and as 'Superintendent of muni¬ 
cipal wards.* 18 These explanations evidently rest upon die sup¬ 
posed etymological significance of the base - kbnnda , for which 
however we arc furnished with no independent authority. 
Here again the valuable Jaina literary evidence comes to our 
rescue. The Ardhii-Magadhs Dictionary lias under the caption 
khaniUrdkkba the Hindi synonyms danl (‘Customs-Inspector’) 
and Kotval (‘Head of Police'). With this is identical the ex¬ 
planation in the great [aina lexicon which gives for the same 
term the synonyms dandapTisika and sulkdpala. The latter ex¬ 
planation is also given by Lcumann in his edition of the Aupa- 
paiikasuira Though these authoritative explanations may he 

N. G. Majumdnr, op, cii„ App. .V, p. 184; to die same effect R. G. 
liasak, loc. rit., who compares hi* functions with those of a P. W. D. engineer. 

15 J. N. Sikdnr and Amareswar Thnktir, op. at., 593. 

16 Dtu AnftfMkasutra, Mies upaitgn tier 1 /itrui, I Ted. glassnr. 
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accepted as correct, it is difficult to understand their connection 
with the toot-word kbanda , [or which thcl Desinamamala (u. 
78) gives die synonyms munda and madyabbancla, none o( 
which is applicable here. • What is still more to the point, a 
different sense is required [or khandapala-kbanelaraksa in the 
inscriptions under notice, for dierc we have dandika, dantla - 
pasika and saulkika mentioned alongside kbandaraksa and 
kbandapala." Let us cry to find out whether any clue is 
afforded by the juxtaposition of the title in the inscriptions con¬ 
cerned. 1 " This is as follows: — 

cauraddbarantka - dandika - dandapasika - saulkika - gaul- 
mika - ksetrapa - prantapala . kotlapdla - kbandaraksa - ladayu - 
ktaka * viniyuktaka ■ busty asvostranaubalavyapr taka - kisaravada - 
vagomabtsajavikadbyaksa. 

In the above, the titles evidently have been arranged in a 
number of closely-related groups. Cruroddharanika, dandika 
and dandapasika belong to the class of police officers, satdkika 
and gaulmika to that of customs officers, prantapala and kotta- 
pTtla along with hastyasuostranaubalavyaprtaka to die group of 
military officers, kisoravadavagomabisajavikadhyaksa to the class 
of officers in charge of State herds. What then is the signi¬ 
ficance of Kbandaraksa? We suggest that it should be taken 
to belong to- the group prantapala (‘Warden of the Marches’) 
and kottapala ( Officer in charge of the fortress or fortified city’). 
This is supported by the context of the term kbandapala in the 

17 CL also ciumih.1 Inscriptions No. 15 and art in Vogel, Antujulhrt of 
tbe Cbamb/t Stale, pp. ifrG am) tgtj. 

x8 Monghyr, Blmgnlpnr, nnd NSl.indn Grants. 
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R a m g a n j grant:— aMUhitasanika-antabpTatih&radandapflla- 
khatidapala-dubsadhyasadbanika etc. 

Here die immediately preceding term ddtulnpaU evidently 
stands for dandanliynka, which according to the standard lexi¬ 
cons,'" means senarii or commander. We may mention in this 
connection the significant fact that in the other land-grants of 
the Pa las, 1,0 the term nngardhsa (evidently a military title) occurs 
in place of khnndartiksa of the Monghyr, Bhagalpur and 
Nalanda grants: - ■yirantapdld-kuttayala-angaraksa-tadayukUikix- 
viniyuktak 4 etc. It follows from the above diat hbandaraksa- 
hhandapila is a military office of nearly die same status as 
prantapTild and kottapala. 


19 A bbidbanacintanuini. it, 9; KAfadrnkw, 1 6, 17. 

20 Bnng.uh grime of Mnhipnla I and Manahali grant of Madanopnla. 
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THE MINERAL WEALTH OF ANCIENT BENGAL 

. The trace of country now known as Bengal was famous 
even in ancient times as a well-watered land rich in fruits? and 
crops. In the second quarter of the seventh century A.D., 
when the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited India, 
he was charmed with the wealth of crops, fruits and (lowers in 
the three provinces of Pundravardhana, Tamralipti and Kama- 
suvarnn. 1 Evidence however is not lacking to prove that 
Ancient Bengal was not without its store of precious minerals. 

Diamonds 

In the domain of Sanskrit literature there exists a class of 
works called Ratnasastra or Ratnapariksa where we find mention 
of sources of different kinds of precious minerals in early times. 
In 1896 the French scholar Louis Finot published his work Las 
I^apiclaius Indians containing the text with annotated transla¬ 
tion of eight different Ratnasastra works belonging to the eighth 
and later centuries of the Christian era. The eight works are 
Ratnapariksa of Buddhabhatta, Brhatsambita (chs. 80-83) 
Varahamihira. Agastimata , Navaratnaparik'sd, Ratnapariksa of 
Agasti, Ratnasamgraba, Lagburatnapariksd and Mantmaha- 

1 See Wntters, On Yuan Cbwangs Travels in India, Vol. 11, p. i&j: — 
‘The country [of Pun-nn-fa-rnn-na i.c. Pundrnvardhnna] had a nourishing popu¬ 
lation. Tanks, hospices and flowery groves alternated here and there, the crops 
were abundant*; Ibui, p. 190;—''The land [of Tan-mo-lih-ti=Tamrali|Xi| 
was low and moist, forming was good and flowers abounded’; Ibid ., p. 191;-- 
‘The loud of [Kic (Ka)-ln-na-Mi-fn-la-iui or KnimiMivarna] was low and moist, 
farming opaatiom were icgnlnr, flowers nod fruits were abundant'. 
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Imya. M. Finot gives the sources of diamond after these 
works in tabular form as follows: 2 3 

U/t tiiit pari LjU 
of 

Uuddhaliliatia 
Jirbalsainhitf 

Agattimaia 
NiwaruhupunlM 

Kahiaparikta 
of Agauti 
Katnasamgraba 

From the above it follows that that Vahga and Magndha 
occur in place of Matanga in two works. How far this refer¬ 
ence is reliable in the absence of other corroborative evidence, 
it is difficult to say. On the other hand it will be seen that all 
the six works include Pundra in die list of sources of diamond. 
What is more, two of them distinguish the diamond of Pundra 
from those of either lands as regards colour. From these quota- 
dons 1 it appears that die Pundra land (roughly corresponding 
to North Bengal) had acquired repute as a source of diamonds 



Do Do Do 
Do Vnuga Du 
Do Matangn Do 


Do Magndha Do 
Do Matniiga Do 



Do Do Venatatn Do 
Do Do Venn Do 
Do Do Vairogara Sopara 


Do Do 

Do Do Arnba Do 


2 Finer, op. at.. Introduction, p. xxv. 

3 "syamam paundrabbavtim matahgavisaye nalyanlapitaprabbam 

siirparam sitasard'amenhasadrtam rahlanca saurattrajam\ 
dtamram himaJailajam saiinibham tainyahttoubam tatba 
hilihgam hanakavabbasaruciram iairpakam haiiialttm\\'‘ 
(Buddhabhatca s Katnapariksa t. 19 cited in Finot, op. cit., p. 7. 
"VenaUte vlsuddham UrisakusHmopamanca haulaUkam sauriutrakam 
ilamram hrsnam tamrpBrakam vafraip isattamram himao/Ui malairga- 
jam vaUapuspasamhZiam npitam at haling* iyamam paundresu tain- 
bbiitam " ( Brhatsat]ihitS . t.xxx. 6-7. quoted in Finot, op cit,. p, 60). 
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even before the sixth century A.D., die date of Varahamiliira's 
Brbdtsambita. 

Let us now tty to find out approximately at what period 
diamonds were found in ancient Bengal. The AoaUtmaia 
says, 

‘Diamonds were produced in Kowla anil Killing;) in the Krta ape, in Vanga 
and Himalaya in die Fretd age, in Pnumlrn ami Snurasira in tlte Dtdpara age, 
m Surpara and Vetui in the Kali age.’ 4 

Similarly the Navaratnapanksd observes, 

‘Dinrnuiul was fieri veil Crum Katihga and Kosnla in dm A 'rig age. from tin* 
Himalaya and Matmtga in the Tretd ngc. front Ptimlrn a ml 5 ur 3 $ra in tlu* 
Duapara age ami from Vairiigara arid Sopara in the Kali age' A 

The last two verses ate quoted almost verbatim in 
the A lanosollasa, an encyclopaedic work compiled by King 
Somesvara Bhulokamalla of the Calukya • dynasty in ttjt 
$aka (i.c. 1209 A.D.).” From die above facts it would 
appear diat North Bengal, according to die above-named 
audiors of the Rattiasastras, produced diamond after its 
sources had been exhausted in the regions of Oticlc, the 
Eastern sea-board and the Himalayas and before the opening 
up of the mines of the Sopara region on the west coast. 

4 Itrte kosalahitlihgau trelaydm vahgahcmajau\ 

dv'dparc paHnilrasaurisprau kalau iirparave»ujau\\ 

Agajtimata 11 quoted in Fmot, op. cit., p. So. 

5 krtayugc baling* su boldie vayasambhavah 

bimaUye mhiahgddrdu treuiyim huliiodbbavah 
poundcake cit surislre ca dud pare parhanUitib 
vairdgarc ca s (spare kalau hi ra bosom bbgwtb || 

NauaraiuajKiribs/i. 37-8, 1] noted in Final, op. cit., p. 
f> See Ibid., Val. 1. p. 65. Gnek wad's Oriental Series | white wr have 
brie yngc in place of hrlaynga and yd ca sanUti in place of parisaniati of die 
NauATrtlnapttriksa verses above cited |. 
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We have another evidence tending to the same conclusion. 
In the chapter called Kosapravesya of Kaucilya's Arthasastra 1 
mention is made of the arrangements for testing the precious 
mineral* and the like deposited in the King's treasury by the 
royal treasurer. We are here introduced to a description of five 
varieties of precious articles, namely jewels, pearls, beryls, 
diamonds and corals. That this chapter is based upon the 
materials of an old rdtnasastra treatise, there can be no doubt. 
The sources of diamond arc indicated here as follows: —- 
"Sabbhrastrakam miulbyamarastrakam kastirarastrakam (v.r. 
Idsmakaraslrakam) srikdtanakam rruinimanuikamindravann- 
kaiica vdjram." 

These regions arc not easy to identify at present, although 
we may follow the commentator Bhattasvamin in identifying 
Madhyamarastra with Kosaln and Indravana with Avand. The 
omission of Bengal oi any part of it from the list is very signi¬ 
ficant. Equally eloquent is the silence of The Periplus of the 
liryibrac&n Sea written by an unknown Greek mariner in the 
latter half of the first century A.C. This work gives us a 
description seriatim of the ports and trading centres from the 
Red Sea coast in the West to those of the Bay of Bengal in the 
East. It is worth noticing that the Periplus refers to the export of 
diamond from the Malabar coast, but not from the coast of 


Bengal. 


Wc may therefore surmise that the output of 


diamonds in North Bengal should he dated some time after the 


first century A.D. By the time of the Agastimata and the 


Navaratnapafiksa, which should probably be dated after the 


7 u. n. 
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Brhaisambita (fifth century A.D.), the supply from North 
Bengal had become a matter of the past. 

Pearls 

From very early times Ceylon was famous for its pro¬ 
duction of pearls. We have however some scanty evidence to 
the effect that ancient Bengal also was a source of pearls. We 
give below in tabular form the places of origin of pearls as men¬ 
tioned in die old mnasastras and works based upon them: — 

ArlbaS'astrtt —Tamrnparni pnndynkavntnkn pasikyn knla curni malunilrn 
kardamS frautasi hrada Himalaya. 

RAlnaparihsa —Simhaln ParnSoka Surasun Tamraparni Piuidra Kauviravalj 
Himalaya. (Cited in Finer, op. at., p. 19). 

Agajtimai.i —Simhaln Arnvaii Pfirasika Barbara. (Cited as above, p. 95). 

Navardinapnriksa —Simhala Aravau Pinuika Borbnrn. (Gted ns above, 
P- *53)- 

It will be noticed that only one of the above works, viz. the 
Ratnapartksa , refers to the Pundr a country. This solitary proof* 
needless to say, is nor conclusive. We have however another 
evidence of a stronger character. The Peri pi us of the Erythraean 
Sea, while describing the cast coast of India, writes/ 

"There is a river near it called rhe Ganges and it rises and falls in tin* 
<amc way as the Nile. On its bank is a marker-town which has the Mine 
name as die river Ganges Through tills place arc brought malabatlinim ami 
Gangctic spikenard and pearls.” 

This mention of Gangctic pearls is supported by a reference 
in the Mahabharata belonging approximately to the first two 
centuries A.D. The Sabhaparvan in course of its description of 

IOift., p 47, (Annotated ir. by Wilfrid H. S chaff). 
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the eastern conquests of Bhlmn, mentions only the Kings living 
oil the sea-coast as presenting pearls to die conqueror." 

Goltl 

The Pcriplns, in the course of its description of the river 
and town of Ganges above-mentioned, observes, 

"It is said ilial there arc gold mints near thfM: places, and there is a gold 
Kiin which is called Caliis 

We may infer from the above extract that the author, 
whose knowledge of die Eastern sea-board was doubtless very 
slight, was not very sure about his statement. We may surmise 
however, i£ there is any basis of truth in the report of die 
Peri-plus, that the gold mines in question were situated in the 
modem Chocanagpur or Tipperah belt. 9 10 


♦ 


9 Tlic passage (if. 30) runs At follows: — 

sa sarwan mlecchanrpattn sagAranupavasinab\ 

LarttmhbTtrayAmasa ratnani vividb<mi ca\\ 
candamgitrnvastrani manimanktihabambaUrp | 
bancanam rajaiitncaiv,t vidrnmanca mabadbanarn\\ 

10 In chapter ill of the History of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 45 published by the 
Dacca University, Prof. H. G Kaychnudhuri compares die above-mentioned 
statement in the Pcriplns with die reference to 'the gold district' (S*vArna¬ 
ult bi) in a Faridpur grant, as also the place-name”gold village* (Snvarnagrama) 
so /well-known ns the capitnl of Eastern Bengal in Early Muslim limes. From 
the vagueness of these references, however, and their complete lack of corro¬ 
borative evidence as also from the impossibility of locating gold mines in an 
alluvial area, we arc tempted to ask whether the titles after all arc not purely 
metaphorical. 



THE OLDEST REPRESENTATION OF THE SAKT.A 
CULT IN BENGAL ART 


In his recently published work called HxcamUwns til 
Pabarfur, Bengal,' Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshic, while describ¬ 
ing die .terra-cottas of the main shrine, writes as follows: 

"Another plaque shows n rnnn seated on a cushion, holding die lujv-knoi 
of his hear! with the left hand and a sword in die right across iiis own neck 
at if in die act of striking. This may possibly refer to the life of Muddha 
himself when he cut off his long hair with his sword just before he turned a 
recluse. 

% 

In die absence of further references, it is not possible to 
trace this remarkable sculpture which is not illustrated in the 
volume under notice. Its significance, however, can be under* 
'stood from die clear description given above. 

Representations of the Buddha's cutdng off his hair, pre¬ 
paratory to his renunciation, are by no means unknown to the 
Eastern school of sculpture to which category the series of terra¬ 
cottas at Paharpur belongs at least in part. This scene, for 
example, is represented in two stelae hailing from a village- in 
Jessore and from an unknown site in Behar, which have been 
described and reproduced by the late Mr. R. D. Banerji.* But 
neither in these nor any other known specimens the Buddha is 
figured as holding his sword “across his own neck as if in die 
act of striking.” 

% 

i Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, Nn. 55, j>. (rj. 
i Hast cm Indian school «/ Mediaeval SadfUiire. pp. cjfi. 57. and Pis XIX. 
0 . and c. 
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The due to the correct interpretation of the Paharpur 
plaque is to be found in a series of four Pallava and Early Cola 
sculptures which were first identified by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in a 
paper published in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies . J In these sculptures which arc found in the Draupadi 
rath a and the Varaha Cave at Mamnllapuram, the Lower Cave 
at Trichinopoli and the temple at Pullamohgai (10 miles to the 
south of Tanjorc), we have the identical motif of a pair of male 
figures kneeling by the side of a four-armed goddess who can 
be easily identified as Durga or Mahisamardini. Dr. Vogel, 
after a minute examination of the sculptures in question, con¬ 
cludes that in each of the above examples the person kneeling 
to the proper right of the goddess is shown in the act of offering 
his own head to the deity. 

The description of the kneeling figures by Dr. Vogel in 
the above examples tallies in all essentials with that of the seated 
figure of the Paharpur terra-cotta, to which Mr. Dikshit refers. 
In the two clear specimens, those from Trichinopoli and Pujja- 
mangai, the personage seizes the tuft of his hair by the left 
hand while applying die sword held in his right hand to his 
neck. The difference viz., the absence of the goddess and the 
seated posture, is probably due to the fact that the Paharpur 
plaque was held to be not a cult-object, but a decorative 
design. 3 4 

3 The Hctul-ofjcrittft to the Goddess in PolUvn Sculpture, DSOS., vt, 
pp. 539-543. with four plates. 

4 I'or the illustrations of the two specimens see Dr. Vogels article cited 
above. A very similar moii\ (without the godrless) occurs in an old South 
Indian sculpture preserved in the Madras Government Museum. It is desaibed 

26 
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A terracotta panel now deposited m the Mathura Museum 
enables us to trace the extension of this striking motif further 
afield in the region of the Upper Ganges valley ns far hack as 
the Gupta period. It “shows a bearded monk with emaciated 
ribs detaching his own head with a sword which has half entered 
his throat.” B In this specimen the monk is shown as kneeling 
with the right hand grasping the sword and the left holding 
the tuft of hair exactly as in the South Indian examples tjuoted 
above. As Mr. Agrawala kindly informs me, the terra-cotta 
was discovered from the bed of the Jumna at Muttra in 1938. 
Mr. Agrawala assigns it on grounds of style to the Gupta 
period. 

The offering of his own head by the devotee is not un¬ 
known to our ancient religious literature. An early instance is 
found in the Ramaynna (Uttarakanda chaps, ix-x) in connec¬ 
tion with the story of Ravana’s austerities for matdiing die 
greatness of his half-brother Vaisravana (Kubera). How 
Ravana propitiated Lord Brahma is told in the following 
lines: — 

dasavarsasdhasrani niraharo dasbianah / 
fiirne varsasahasre tti sirascag?;au jubava sab /1 
evam varsasubasrani rjav/t ttisyaticakramub'f 
sirarnsi nava capyasya pravistani huUsanamj / 


as "showing a mttn holding his head by its lutir with his left 'hand while he 
so vers it from his body by means of n sword in his right” (F. H. Gravely, C. 
Sivaromamurfi and other curators, Guide to the Archaeological Galleries. Madras 
Government Museum, Madras 1939). 

5 V. S. Agrawala. Handbook of Archaeology, Muttra, 1939, j>. 51, ami 
figure 39. 
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alba varsasahcisre tu ildsamc dasamam sirab/, 
cchcltukamc dasagrtve praptdstatra fitam/ihab */ / 

The above instance is only an isolated one. It is quite 
otherwise with the literature of the 3 aktas, where we find re¬ 
peated sanctions for ritual-offering of his own blood by the 
devotee in honour of the goddess. In the DcvTrmahatmya 
section of the Mdrkandcya Purdna, we arc told how the king 
Suracha and the Vaisya Samadhi, after hearing the story of the 
Devi’s mdbatmya 3 propitiated the image of the deity by various 
offerings and ended by making her an offering soaked with 
blood from their own bodies. The Dev? being propitiated 
appeared before them and granted them their desires: — 

tau tasmin p/dine devyah krtva murtim nutbttnayim/ 
arbandm citkralustasyah puspadhupdg n i tar pa naihj 
nirdbdritu yatabdrau tanmanaskdu samdbitau 
dadatustau balincaiva njjagatrdsrguksitarnj 
evam sdmdrddbayatoslribhirvarsatryaldtmanob) 
parilusl'a jagaddbatri pratyaksam prdha candikdj 
devyuudea 

yat prarthyalc ivayn bhiipa tvayt ca kulanandand/, 
mattastdt prdpyatdm sarvvam par it us ta daddmi tat 1 /, 

The Ktdika Purdna has die following verses* in praise of 
practice of blood-offering from his own body by the devotee: 
sardulasca narascaiva svagdtra-rudbirarn tatbd/< 
candikabbairavadinam balayah parikirtitab// 

• «« •• # *• • «•« 9 •• 

6 RamZyana. Uttara-kdnda. Cb. X. 10-12. • 

7 Markandeya Put ana. XCin, 7-11. 

8 KdlikS Parana, ucvii, 5 nml 12. 
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simbasya sarabhasyatha svagdtrasya ca ionitaih/ 
dcv't triptimavapnott sdbasram parivatsaran / / 

With these may be quoted the verses from the same work ' 
sanctioning the offering of flesh by the devotee: — 

yah s vabrdayasanjd Uimjmsam n iasa pra man a tab / 
tiUmudga-pramanadva devyai dadydttu bbaktitab/ 
sanmasabhyantare tasmat kdmamistamavdpnuydl // 

ycndtmamdmsam satycna dadam'tsvari bbutaye/ 
nirvdnam tena satyena debi bam bam namo namah/ 
ityanena tu mantrena svamamsam vitaredbudbah// 

The Tanira-sara, perhaps the most popular Tantric niton- 
dba work in Bengal, actually quotes rules relating to the 
offering of one’s own blood before the goddess and the blessings 
supposed to follow from this act: 
svagatrarudbirad'ane tu 

bant bad bo nUbhitascorddbvam brdbbdgasya yatastaiabj 
parsvayoscdpi rudbiram durgayai viniveclayctf/, 
pbalantu kumar'itantre 

svagatrarudbiram dattvd tiatvd rdjatvamdpnuydt // 
yab svabrdayasanjatam mamsam masa-pramantab/ 
tila-mudga-pramanam ud dadyadbbaktiyuto nardhj 
sanmasdbbyayitare tasya kdmamtstamavdpnuyat 10 / / 

In the late Tantric nibandha work from Bengal, called 
PraiuUosam written (as we learn from the preamble) by Rama- 

9 Lxvii, 172 .mil 184-185. 

to Tnntra-sara. pp. 933-34. BangobaM eel., Calcutta 1334 B.S. 
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cosana Vidyalamkara in 174$ Snka (1821 A.D.), wc have a 
quotation Croni the Mntsya-siikta of M ah at antra. Here wc 
have a comparative list of the merits of different kinds of blood- 
ofTerings before the Devi including that of his own blood by the 
devotee.* 1 It is a matter of common knowledge that the rule 
of offering blood nearest the heart before the goddess is very 
much observed by pious Hindu ladies of Bengal down to our 
own times. 

The offering of one’s own blood before the goddess was 
not approved as a general rule by all the authorities of the Saktn 
cult. The Kalikd Pur an a forbids a Briihmana to offer his own 
blood as well as that of some creatures in the passage mentioned 
below: 

simham vyiighram naranceipi svagatrarudhiramtatha 
na dadyat hrabmano madyam mahadevyai kadacanaj 

svagatrarudhtram dadyaccatmavadhyamavapnayat ' 2 / 

To the same effect runs a text quoted in the Tjdntra-sara :— 
madyam datlva mahadevyai hrabmano narakam vrajet 
svagatrarudhtram daltva atmahatyiimav 7 ipnuyat 1 */. 

Lastly, the Harauitlva-tlidbiti , vu while quoting similar 
inhibitory texts from the GayatrUantra, reproduces and expla'ns 
away a text of the Yogimtantra expressly enjoining a Brahmana 
to olTcr his own blood to the Devi:—• 

yaltu evam vipro dcvaiayai svagatrarudbiram dadedili 

11 PrUna-touinl, Bnsumnti edition. Calcutta, p. 285. 

12 KtUka Purina, LXyu. 50 Mid 5a. 

13 Tamra-sara , p. 934. 

13a Hara-MUM-didbUi, p. 329 Calcutta ed., 1907. 
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yoginttarurasasthapatelavaawani taUadrsadhikHriptiram. pnrvvd- 
vacane svagatrarudh&adanasya madyaluiyanimUsnwmuit . 

It is interesting to observe that the conflict of authorities 
is rcllcctcd in the literature of folk-lore which as might he ex¬ 
pected contains a number of references to such a peculiar rite as 
the head-offering ceremony. In Somadeva's Katbtusaril-sagarn 
(i ith century) we have in two slightly different versions (LtiT. 
86-19.3 and lxxv, 5-120) the story of the Brahmana VTravara 
who to save his royal master from his impending doom actually 
or nearly cut off his own head as an offering to the goddess 
Candika. when the deity struck by this extraordinary act of 
devotion granted all his desires. In the other versions of the 
Vctala-pancavimsati, such as those of Sivadasa, Ksemendra (in 
the Brbatkatba-manjttrt), and Jambhaladatta, Viravara is more 
properly described as a rajapuira and ksairiya. u The Hito- 
pudesa (ni, 8), which also gives the story of Viravara similarly 
characterises the same as a rajaputra. 

Apart from these references, we have mention of head- 
offering before the goddess as a familiar motif in some other 
well-known tales of Sanskrit literature. Somadeva’s Katba- 
saritsagara (lxxx, 4-51), Ksemendra’s Brbatkathainanjari (ix. 
405-415) as well as Sivadasa’s version of the V etala-pancavimsali 
contains the story of the washerman Dhavala and his brother- 
in-law (or friend) who cut off their own heads for presentation 
to the goddess Gauri in a fit of excessive devotion. When the 
grief-striken wife of Dhavala prepared to follow suit, the goddess 

i«| M B. Eincncmi. famhh.thdatta's version of the VetnU-fmncnimlait, 
American Oriental Series, Vol. iv. p. 43. 
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restored the dead persons to life. The same story is cold in 
(ambhaladattn's version of chc VetHla-pancavimsati'* with this 
difference time Dhavala there figures as a prince and is said to 
have won his bride by similarly offering to cue off his own head 
so as to propitiate the goddess. Alx>ve all, the Dvatrimsru- 
futlaliket has a number of stories of King Vikrnmaditya, the 
paragon of royalty, who performs the same extraordinary act of 
sacrifice. In most of these stories (Nos. it, vii, VIII, xxvm) 
die king interceding in favour of some suffering mortal prepares 
to strike at his own neck with his sword and thus successfully 
propitiates the goddess Ambika or BhuvanesvarT or an un-named 
deity said to be fond of human flesh. Only in one story (xxvu) 
the act of devotion is performed before a Bhairava or attendant 
of Siva. 10 

The classical Tamil literature also refers to this dread rite 
which was known as taUi-bali. Thus in die SiUpfadikaram 
translated by Mr. V. R. Ramacandra Diksitar (Oxford University 
Press 1939), we arc told 17 of warriors who “cut off their dark¬ 
haired heads containing such fierce red eyes as seemed to bum 
those upon whom they looked and wilingly offered them upon 
the sacrificial altar (of die guardian deity) with the prayer diac 
the conquering king might be ever victorious.” 

The popularity of the head-offering motif is shown by die 
fact that it finds mention not only in ancient Sanskrit and 
Tamil, but also in modern vernacular literature of folk talcs. 

15 M, pp 61-63. an ‘l notc5 - 

16 Franklin F/lgcrton. Vikrnma'i Adventures, the Thirty-two tales of the 
Throne. Part I, trans. pp. 50, 5a, 94. 215, 220. 

17 Ibid., p. 113, and the author's note, p. 113. n. 
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Wc have thus the pathetic story of Hamir the valiant Cauhan 
chieftain of Ranthambhor who had the audacity to defy the 
mighty Alauddin Khilji, Sultan of Delhi and at last ended his 
life by cutting off his own head ns an offering to the God Rudra. 
This story is cold in four Hindi poems of the first half of the 
nineteenth century and is illustrated by at least three series of 
paintings of Kangra school belonging to that period . XH 

It thus appears that the religious rite of head-offering had 
an extensive vogue in Indian arc and literature going back at 
least to Gupta times. Its motives arc various, involving persua¬ 
sion of the deity by the devotee for conferring material favours 
upon himself or upon others. It is most often associated with Hie 
£akca cult, though some examples of its connection with the cult 
of Siva and other deities also occur. Examples of devotees cutting 
their necks in the famous centre of Sakta cult in Bengal, the 
temple of Kali at Kalighat, occurred as late as 1855.“* The reli¬ 
gious literature of the Saktas though it docs not directly sanction 
this rite at least encourages the same by recognising offering of 
one’s own blood to the goddess as an act of meric. From this point 
of view our present plaque possesses a unique historical signi¬ 
ficance. If our argument is accepted as correct, the Paharpur 
plaque would be the oldest known representation of the Sakta 
cult in Bengal. 1 * Of its date we can speak only in very general 

18 See Hirmuncli Sastri, The Hn/mr-Hnth,’ Journal of Inditn An and 
Industry. October, 1915, pp. 35-40 I awe tins reference to Professor Suniii 
Kumar Chattcrjcc of the Calcutta University. 

19 See die article in the Bengali monthly magazine, Ubanttitvarto , Sravnnn 
H 47 B-S. quoting two letter* dated 17.fi.1854 ami 21.1.1855, deposited in dir 
Imperial Records Office, Delhi. 

19a No reference is unfortunairly made to this paper or even to its 
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terms. It has been shown in recent rimes 3 " diat the Paharpur 
sculptures belong to three distinct chronological groups of which 
the first and second may be assigned to the Gupta tradition of 
Eastern India in the 7th century and the third to the indige¬ 
nous tradition in the century following. The Paharpur terra¬ 
cotta, to which category our present specimen belongs, may be 
assigned to this later chronological stratum. 


subject-matter in the chapter on iconography in the History of Bengal, Vol. 1. 
just published (1943) by die Dacca University. 

20 S. K. Saras van, Early Sculpture of Bengal in JL., Vol. XXX, pp 40-41. 
For the controversy about the date of die .Paharpur sculptures see Ch. 
Xiy. ‘Sculpture' by Dr. Nihar-Ranjan Roy (p. 525 n.) in the History of Bengal. 
Vol. l published by the Dacca University. It may be added that according 
to this last-named nudior the majority of the terracotta ore contemporaneous 
with die history of the monument and should therefore he dated not later than 
the last hnlf of the eighth century A.D. 

*7 


AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF ANCIEN T 
BENGAL—THE OCCUPATION OF VARENDRI 
(NORTH BENGAL) BY DIVYA AND HIS LINE 

Introductory 

Among the most interesting episodes of the Ancient His¬ 
tory of Bengal may be mentioned the short-lived occupation, in 
the last quarter of the eleventh century, of Varendri, the 
ancestral scat of the Pala kings, by a line of chiefs be¬ 
longing to the humble Kaivarta ('fishermen') caste. The 
founder of this line was Divya (otherwise callc'd Dibboka or 
Diboka) originally an officer of the Pala kings, who was suc¬ 
ceeded in turn by his brother Rudoka and his nephew Bhima. 
It is an index of the newly awakened interest in our country’s 
past that a group of public-spirited citizens forming a society 
for the commemoration of Divya (' Divya-Smrti-Samiti’) have 
been till lately holding annual celebrations in honour of die long- 
departed chieftain. To the same active interest it is owing that 
an extraordinarily keen controversy has been started in our times 
over the life and character of die Kaivarta leader. In view of 
the great inportance of the subject it is proposed to consider it 
ns fully as the existing materials will allow. 

The sources of Divya s history 

The materials for reconstructing the lost history of Divya 
are remarkably scant)'. Leaving aside popular tales, the evi¬ 
dence in favour of his historical existence was confined even so 
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late as thirty years ago to the references in two or 
three copper-plate inscriptions. 1 The fortune discovery of a 
manuscript of the Ramacarita (‘the chronicle of king RamapjU) 
by the late Mm. Harnprasad Sastri in 1897 and its publication 
under the auspices of the (Royal] Asiatic Society of Bengal by 
die same scholar in 1910, have made it possible for the first time 
^ to unlock, if to a slight extent, die secret of Divya’s career. The 
author of this precious work, Sandhyakara Nandin, composed it 
in the reign of Madanapala, the youngest son of Ramapala, who 
ascended the throne after the death of his elder brother Kumara- 
pnla and his nephew Gopala III. The father of Sandhyakara 
Nandin, Prajapati Nandin, as the author tells us at the con¬ 
clusion of his work, occupied the office of ‘Minister of Peace 
and War’ (Sandhtvigrahika) under the Pala kings. The 
author, therefore, had ample opportunities for acquainting 
himself at first hand with the course of contemporary events. 
The Rhmacarila must accordingly be acknowledged to be a 
work of high authority for the reign of Ramapala and the years 
immediately preceding and following the same. Nevertheless, 
the history of Divya is still plunged in darkness and, it is feared, 
will remain so for a long time to come. 

The materials for Divya’s biography, to begin with, 
arc altogether one-sided in character. Accordingly we 
are not surprised to find Sandhyakara comparing Divya’s 
occupation of Varendri with the abduction of Sita by 
the demon King Ravana. A similar instance of one-sided 


1 See Bclava Grant of Bhojavarman and Mjinhfili Grant of Madanapala. 
referred to below. 
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judgment is found in th.c seventeenth century history of 
England, where Oliver Cromwell the chief actor in the 
drama of the Great Rebellion was stigmatised by historians 
of the Stuart party as a hypocrite and a reprobate. We may 
surmise that if any chronicler of Divya’s party had wielded the 
pen, he would not have shrunk from, painting Divya and 
Bhima as die saviours of Varcndri from Mahipala IPs yoke, in 
the guise of lord Krsna emancipating the people from the 
tyranny of King Kamsa. In die interest of historical truth, 
therefore, we should beware of accepting at its face value any 
statement of the Pala court poet, which is derogatory to Divya 
and his family. On the other hand we may safely accept as a 
historical fact any admission derogatory to die Pala Kings or 
favourable to their enemies. 

Another obstacle standing in the way of recovery of the 
complete history of Divya and his family is the scantiness of 
authentic data so far discovered about them. The Ramacarita, 
as is well-known, belongs not to the literature of history, but to 
chat of artificial poetry (kavya). The literary mode of com¬ 
posing history in the kavya fashion, which was foreshadowed by 
the Hatigumpha Inscription of Kbaravela. the Nasik frasastt 
of Gautamiputra Satakarni, the Girnar Rock Inscription of Rudra- 
daman and some ocher famous rock inscriptions of the first two 
centuries before and after Christ, was afterwards adopted in the 
Harsacarita and other works. The defects of a historical work 
proceeding from die pen of a poet using the intricacies of the 
kavya style are sufficiently obvious. In a work of this character 
it is idle to expect regard for such cardinal canons of historical 
composition as definiteness of topography and chronology, con- 
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netted narrative of events and analysis of the principal characters. 
The Ramacarita is no exception to this general rule. It is, be¬ 
yond doubt, almost completely free from chat undue prepon¬ 
derance of the descriptive element as compared with the 
narrative, which disfigures, for instance, the Gaudavaho of 
Vakpatirnja and die Kumarapalacarita of Hcmacandra. Not 
without reason does the poet claim for his work that it is filled 
with the interest resulting from the events described.* Never¬ 
theless it must be admitted that the historical value of this work 
has been greatly impaired for another reason. The Ramacarita 
is throughout written in double entendre, its verses from 
first to last applying in one sense to Ramacandra, the hero of 
the Ramayana, and in another to Raraapala the Pala King. As 
the poet proudly observes, his work recording die noble achieve¬ 
ments of Rama the lord of the Raghus and Ramapala King of 
Gnuda is the Ramayana of the Kali Age and he himself is the 
Valmiki of the same Age. 3 In performing this difficult feat, 
the poet has, it is true, preserved the order of events in the 
Ramayana story. But this has been neglected in places in the 
history of the Pala Kings. What is most regrettable is that the 
facts recorded by him, while sufficiently clear in the ease of 
Ramayana story, are so obscure with regard to contemporary 
events that a commentary, which is unfortunately incomplete, 
is our only guide for comprehending their true import. The 

a The reference is to v. 6 of the Appendix colled Kaviprasasti where 
the author applies the epichcc ghittanaparuphutarajit to his work. 

3 See v. ti of the Kaviprasasti which runs as follows: — 
avaciinam ra^bMpitnvrJbagau JiJbipara mmievay ore tat f 
kaliyHgaramaytnanuhs itavirapi italihalavalmiluh({ 
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published work again is based upon one single faulty manus¬ 
cript. The Varendra Research Society has therefore earned die 
gratitude of the scholarly world by sponsoring die publi¬ 
cation (with an accompanying English translation) ol an 
improved edition of die Ramacarita.' 

Divya s early life. 

In the commentary to Ramacarita \. it. it is said of Rama- 
pala that he ‘rescued the earth which had been submerged 
beneath the weight of the Kaivarta King.' The commentary 
to anodicr verse (l. 29) states that Ramapala destroyed the ease 
of the Kaivarta King. 4 5 These two statements of the commen¬ 
tator are our only audiority (which indeed there is no proper 
reason to disbelieve) for determining the caste of Divya and his 
family. A direct proof of Divya’s official rank is furnished by 
another verse (1. 38) of the Ramacarita which, as explained by 
the commentator,* suggests that he held high military or poli¬ 
tical office under the Pala Kings. The term bhrtya applied here 
to Divya would evidently be inappropriate-if he had been a feu¬ 
datory chief. That Divya was a military officer is suggested by 
a reference in a contemporary inscription. In die Bclava 
copper-plate inscription of Prince Bhojavarman it is said, in 

4 The reference is to be the new edition of the RZmacariUtm by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar. Dr R G. Basalt and Pandit Nani Gopal Bonerjee (Varcwlr.i 
Research Society, Rajshahi, 1939). 

5 The relevant passages are: he nab ka\h]kutsita itutb LaivarUaurjutb 
tasmin nimagnay/i and sa Ramajjabt .. eivisah snimb kaivanuuya nr posy* 
HMsthyam... niraslbat. 

f> mitnuabbuja labsmya tttnhm bbnnjancna bbxlyennctairdasaknni 
ncemmabat} daia aoasiha yasya diyuccbnunotyarlbab. 
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the course of eulogy of his grandfather Jatavarman that the 
latter surpassed the strength of Divya’s arms. 7 From the face 
that Jatavarman was a contemporary of Mahipaia II's father 
King Vigrahapala III, it has been concluded that Divya 
attained fame as a general of the last-mentioned King and that 
this renown was eclipsed by Jatavarman. It is difficult to judge 
how far this view is correct. It is not improbable that Divya 
got his chance of winning his reputation after Mahtpala’s death 
and that Jatavarman was alive even then. 

Character of Mahipala 11 . 

The greatest achievement of Divya’s life was his occupa¬ 
tion of Varendri. Lee us first analyse the character of the ill- 
starred Pala King who was thus deprived of his ancestral posses¬ 
sion. In a group of eight connected verses ( kulaka ) the Rama- 
carita tells us how in one sense Sita, the daughter of Janaka, was 
abducted by Ravana and how in another sense die ancestral 
dominion of the Pala Kings was acquired by Divya. Taking 
the first of these verses, 9 we find that it means with regard to 
Ramapala diat this Prince suffered great mental anguish when 
his father died and his brother who was intent on impolitic 
measures (anllikarambba) ascended the throne. About the 
significance of this term anttikarambha , there is a great deal of 
controversy. According to some scholars who take it in its 
usual sense supported also by the commentary, it means that 

7 The reference is ro the phrase nitulan divyabbitjasriyam in verse 8 of 
ihc Betova Grant, Ep. lnd., Xilj or Inters, af Bengal, vol. ui (no. 3) by N. G. 
Majumtiar. 

8 1. 31: —praihamampparate pitari mahipale bhritari ksamibhiramf 

bibbraiyanika[rttmbba]rate ramadblkaritam dadhatij f 
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Mahipala was addicted to impolitic acts. In support of this 
view is quoted another verse’ which means in substance that 
‘the night of the world’ fell upon mankind because of the evil 
acts of Ramapala’s impolitic elder brother and was dispelled by 
the first-named Prince through his majesty. Of similar import 
is another verse 10 according to which, if we arc to accept the 
commentator’s explanation, the King ( bbumibhrta ) Mahipala 
was capable of performing wonderful tricks and was hard like 
a pavement of stone. In another verse 11 of the connected group 
( 'kuUka ) above-mentioned, Mahipala is described as 'bbut/i- 
nayatrdnayukta which is taken by the commentator to mean 
that the King was engaged in non-observance of truth and 
• policy. 11 

According to the above view, then, Mahipala was addicted 
to impolicy, he was an adept in trickery, he was hard like a 
stone pavement, he was ever-engaged in non-ovscrvance of truth 
and policy. Completely different from die above is the opinion 
of another group of scholars. This is based primarily upon the 
commentator's explanation of the word amtikarambharate re¬ 
ferred to above. Mahipala, according to this explanation, 
disregarded the advice of his minister who was skilled in 'the 
six-fold measure’ of foreign policy; his troops were greatly 

9 r. 22:— lokantura'pranayino durnsyabbijo ‘gr/tjantnatto vyautnatf 
paUtindbakaravatyannbhauidudabari gotami tenajf 

10 I. 32 :—rSmetu citrakutam vikatopalepatalakHttimakatboram/ 
bhiimibbrtamApatite tapvvini mabisaye ‘sab/inc f f 

The commentary explains it in Ramapaia’s sense as follows: — 

'dtrakutam adbhutamiyam silabuUimavdt karkaiam bhibhr - 
tam mabipXlam tdpasvini tnin hampdrh/npanne . 

ix I. 36. 

12 bbiitam satyitm nnyo nit am t/tyor/iraksant yuktah praidklah. 
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alarmed at the onslaught of die assembled 'four-fold force’ of 
rhe feudatories, some abandoned their arms, some had their 
bound-up hair dishevelled and others began to run away, while 
those who remained on the battlefield suffered heavy loss of 
their own accord. Nevcrdieless Mahipala, without caring to 
acquire sufficient strength, embarked on the furious struggle 
with die forces of his feudatories and was submerged in the 
fight. In die opinion of the second group of scholars this was 
the only impolitic act of Mahipala. They also liold that the 
word 'impolitic' (durruiyabbak) applied to Mahipala in a verse 
above quoted 11 refers merely to die King’s short-sightedness 
regarding military affairs, while the adjectives citrakFttam and 
vikatopalapat/ilfikuUimakMbonim of anodier verse" are applied 
to bhiirnibbrta not with reference to Mahipala, but in the sense 
of an underground prison. Finally, these authors adopt what 
they think to l>c the true reading tayoraraksane (in place of tayora- 
ksanc) in the commentary co the verse 1. 36 quoted above. 
Thus diey explain the term bbutanayatranayuhta of 1. 36 to 
mean that Mahipala was engaged in the observance of truth 
and policy. From die above arguments ic follows that Mahi- 
pala's impolitic act consisted solely in rhe fact that in disregard 
of the advice of his wise minister he confronted the formidable 
forces of his feudatories with his few dispirited troops; lie was 
otherwise constantly engaged in the observance of truth and 
policy. 1; ‘ 

13 U 22. 

1 if 1. 32 quoted above. 

15 According to Dr R. C Majunular (Chap. Vi. Tlic Pains, p. 150) in 
History of Bengal, vol. t, Dacca, 1943. Samlhyfiknrn Nandi ax n pariiznn of 
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Our view of the character of Divya depends upon the right 
• answer to the two opposite views just mentioned. If Mahipala 
was in reality impolitic, tricky and addicted to the violation of 
truth and policy, the person who delivered Varendri from his 
yoke must, beyond doubt be regarded as a public benefactor. 
Were we, on the other hand, to accept the view that Mahipala, 
usually inclined to follow the paths of truth and policy, deviated 
from this course only by engaging in an unequal fighc, the 
conduct of Dvya would not be adjudged as deserving of much 
praise. In support of the second view it may be argued that the 
commentator explains vyasanat in 1. 22 as ytulilbavyasanat. 
There can be no doubt, then, chat Mahipiila's excessive prono 
ness to fight was the chief cause of his ruin. We can safely 
affirm that it was this mentality that led him against the advice 
of his wise minister to engage in an unequal fight with the huge 
forces of the chiefs. Does it therefore, follow that this second 
view is the right one? If chat were so, how should we accounc 
for the opprobrious term -rate in the phrase anitikflrambburn1c 
applied to Mahipala in 1. 31 above quoted? What, again, is 
rhe justification for the unusual explanation of bbumibbrta as 
underground prison in 1. 32 quoted above. If the authors of 


Ramapala 'cannot be regarded ns an unprejudiced and impartial critic of either 
Mahipala or die Kaivnrta chief* who were the enemies of Ramapala'. In the 
same context, however, Dr. Majumdnr quotes die cpidicc rajapr/tvAra translated 
by him us a good and great king which the poet applied (1. 29) to Mahipala. 
Elsewhere (op. cit., p. 154) he refers to Samiliyjk.ira Nandi’s 'every flattering 
description of the personal virtues of Bliima and the riches and strength of his 
kingdom.' Do not diese facts prove time Snndhyakara Nniuli, inspire of his 
acknowledged bias in Riiniapjla’s favour, was incapable of suppressing the 
good points in the characters of die lung's adversaries? 
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the second school are right in holding that we are not in a posi¬ 
tion to go beyond the commentary, why should a different canon 
of interpretation be adopted in the case of the last-named verse?. 
As regards the phrase tayoraraksane (which wc take to be the 
correct reading) in the commentary on i 36 above quoted, wc 
admit that Mm. H. P. Sastri in his edition of the Rtirnacarita 
has emended it into layoraksano. But we cannot consider this 
point as he has given no reasons for the change. u Wc have 
further, to observe that the commentator, while explaining 
hbiilan&yatrannyuktdb in the verse last mentioned, gives pra- 
snkta ('addicted') as the synonym of yukta. The phrase just 
mentioned would then mean ‘excessively addicted to non- 
obscrvance of truth and policy.' This interpretation, natural 
as it is. admirably fits in with the facts recorded in the Rama- 
carita about Mahipala. The king, we arc told, threw his 
brother into prison under the false impression that Ramapaln 
would deprive him of his sovereignty. If Ramapala had really 
designed to deprive his brother of the throne, his persecution 
might have been in accordance with the rules of truth and 
policy. But, as the poet himself observes, it was at the insti¬ 
gation of envious people (mayidhvaninrt) that Mahipala was led 
to suspect the possibility of danger from his brother. 17 For a 
King who was 'inordinately devoted to the violation of truth 
and policy, * it was but natural to subject his blameless brother to 

if> The reading UyorAttiL^ant luu been definitely adopted by die joint 
authors of the new edition, who add in n footnote (p. 38 n) that Mm. Sastri’s 
emended reading is wrong. 

17 The reference i.< (0 verses I. 36-37 of the group {kuUkt) referred to 
above. 
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inhuman punishment at die instigation of envious persons. We 
are tempted, lastly, to ask* die exponents of the second view. 
Supposing Mahipaln to have been guilty of impolicy only in 
regard to military affairs wily did the numberless feudatories 
rise against him and attack him in a body? 

The causes of the rising of the vassals. 

Let us try to analyse die causes of the rebellion of tin- 
assembled feudatories against Maliipala. From the use of the 
phrase mlitaniasamantacakra it may be inferred that die 
rising was not confined to one or two areas, but was extended 
over the greater part of Bengal. To us it seems that 'its main 
cause is to be sought for in Mahipala's attempt to lessen 
or destroy the privileges of the feudatories. We have 
no reason to wonder at die fact that the King, who was 
sufficiently impolidc to imprison his blameless brother at 
the instigation of unworthy people, would sock to interfere with 
the collective privileges of his chiefs. A parallel instance is fur¬ 
nished by English history. At die beginning of the thirteenth 
century, die oppressive King John not only assassinated his 
blameless nephew Prince Arthur, bur he also started such a 
course of general oppression in his kingdom that die nobles 
were compelled collectively to take up arms against him. What 
constitutes their unique glory is that they were not content 
with looking after their own interests, but also sought the well¬ 
being of the whole people. 

' If the above line of reasoning be accepted as Correct, 
we have to conclude that the rebellion nf the feudatories against 

x8 This occurs in the commentary on i. v above quoted. 
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Mahipala was primarily a large-scale attempt to safeguard their 
collective interests. To test the soundness of this view, we 
have to begin by stating that in such a ease the feudatories after 
their success in warfare would naturally proceed to enhance their 
authority in their respective jurisdictions. The brothers Surapaia 
and Ramapala, however deserving of compassion for their un¬ 
merited suffering, would therefore fail to win the support of 
the chiefs and would in fact be left almost helpless. We may 
well believe that when at length Ramapala sought to recover 
his lost ancestral dominion, he would have to beg for the sup 
pore of the chiefs and promise gift of money and territory as 
inducements for their services. The account chat we get from 
the Ram/icarita and contemporary copper-plate inscriptions, 
exactly fits in with this hypothetical reconstruction of events. 
From the Manahali grant of- Madanapala 1 ' it appears that 
Mahipala's two brothers Sfirapala (or SnrapaJn) and Ramapala 
succeeded him one after another on the throne. We may sur¬ 
mise that ^urapala enjoyed a brief and precarious rule over some 
part of Bengal outside Varendri, since no reference is made to 
his enjoying the sovereignty either in the Ramacarita or in the 
Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva. :u Of Surapala it is said in the 
above-named Manahali grant chat he was equal to Indra and 
Karctikcya; be was bold and skilled in policy; the amplitude of 
his military equipment filled with alarm the hearts of his 
enemies inspite of their possessing excessive valour. 31 But there 

i<; J/fSB., UK Pt. i |>. 68. 20 lip Inti., ii f>. 

2i The relevant vo>c (no. 14) is ns follows:— 

tasyabhiidanujo mahendramabonA tktndtb pratepairiyi- 
me bah sabasitshmbir ggnnawiynh iriinrnpAlo ufpnh / 
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is no mention of his success in warfare. Probably Surapala, 
though himself endowed with the qualities of courage and 
valour and equipped with ample supply of war materials, was 
unable to win much success against the vast array of his ene¬ 
mies. Ramapala, Stirapala's successor on the throne, wax at first 
filled with utter despair, as we learn from the explicit state¬ 
ments in the Ramacarita (l. 40-4:). Here we are told that the 
Prince held his pair of arms to be useless; although Mirromuled 
by sons and friends, be regarded his valour as vain; he thought 
lightly even of his royal position, as he was bereft of his heloved 
Varendri land. We may guess chat the league of chiefs which 
destroyed Mahipala still preserved its cohesion intact. Ac 
length Ramapala seeded his plan of action in consultation with 
his sons and ministers. Visiting amid great privations the terri¬ 
tories of the forest-chiefs and other feudatories, he built up a 
league favourable to himself. The chiefs, who had risen in 
revolt against Mahipala and brought about his ruin on account 
of his impolitic acts, were now induced by the diplomacy of 
Ramapala and his ministers to veer round to the royal side. 
They became the King s principal helpers in recovering Varen¬ 
dri, the ancestral seat of Pala sovereignty. 

In support of the view set forth above, we may further 
state that it is only thus that we can account for the rapid decline 
and fall of the Pala dynasty. It appeared at first .sight that the 
old glory of the Palas was restored to them after the recovery of 
Varendri. Ramapala with the help of his maternal uncle 
Mathana conquered Kamarupa and other lands. In the Ease a 

yah \uaccbatula-muirggavibbmmab Imran vibbrai \ut\i,trvwyiuihif- 

piagalbhyena manahsu uismayabbtiya/n uulyas laihiui duudm/f 
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King of the Varman dynasty honoured him with the gift of 
the best chariots and elephants. 31 

But this success was in reality nothing but the unnatural 
glare of die lamp before its final extinction. The feudatories, 
after their victory over Mnhipaln. doubtless enjoyed enough 
opportunities for increasing their authority. After Ramapala* s 
destruction of Bhima’s rule with their aid, they must have 
attained a predominant position in the P.ila Kingdom. 
Although Ramapala recovered his ancestral realm with the sup¬ 
port of the chiefs, it fell under the yoke of Vijayasena, sprung 
from a line of feudatories in Radha, sometime after die eighth 
regnal year of Madanapala and the composition of the Rama- 
carita. The weapon which Ramapala forged for die destruction 
of Divya’s line was turned into ail instrument of destruction of 
his own son. 

Significance of Divya's occupation of Varendri. 

Let us now try to unlock the secret of Divya's acquisition 
of Varendri. We have no evidence show that Divya joined 
the great force of feudatories against whom MahlpaJa had 
hurled his vacillating and fleeing troops only to court his own 
destruction. We think dint the rising of the chiefs and Divya’s 
occupation of Varendri were two unconnected events. But we 
may safely state chat the rising was the principal cause of 
Divya’s success. According to the author the Varendri land 
was occupied by Divya who was a dasyu and upadhivrati. 
This last term is taken by one group of scholars to mean ‘a 


22 For these successes see Ramgearita in. 24: 44-47. 
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disguised rebel’ on die authority of the commentary. 91 Accord¬ 
ing to this view, then, Divya had no intention of rising in 
revolt, but he was led to take this step by the turn of events 
which made it his imperative duty. According to the othei 
school, Divya fomented the rising against Mahipala as an im¬ 
perative act of duty and then covcrdy joined the same. In 
other words Divya, while pretending to seek the welfare of 
Ramapala, himself seized the throne •after Mahipala’s death. 
Even if this were the view intended by the author of the Rama - 
carita, we would hesitate to accept it as gospel truth. For the 
Ramacania gives us, as said before, only an one-sided version of 
the incident. We may however well doubt whether the above 
explanation is the right one. In view of the inhuman oppres¬ 
sion to which Ramapala was subjected without any fault by his 
elder brother, it was natural for the former to attract the com¬ 
passion of his subjects. If Divya had therefore seized the 
throne under pretence of securing Ramapala’s welfare, would 
die people of Varendri have joined the side of the treacherous 
usurper against their lawful king of a well established line? 

Can we then accept the first-named interpretation of 
KpaJbivratin and explain the whole passage to mean that Divya 
was forced co accept the sovereignty, since there was no other 
alternative. We think that Divya's so-called ‘vow’ ( yrata ), 
which is referred to by the poet, consisted in die fact that he 
looked not after his personal or family interests, but after the 
security of the people of Varendri. The gravamen of the poet’s 
charge is diat Divya occupied Varendri on the pretext of sccur- 


23 avabyakart levy may a arawibam karma vraum cbtulmam vr/tit. 
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ing chc people’s welfare. Lee us try to find out what oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself before Divya for doing good to die 
Varendri people. When MahipaJa sank beneath the weight of 
attack of the formidable chiefs, his brothers who were heirs to the 
throne lay probably still immersed in underground dungeons. 
It would scan chat under such circumstances public order 
almost disappeared from the kingdom. The chiefs strengthen¬ 
ed their position where they were well-established. Varendri 
unlike other tracts enjoyed the unique distinction of being the 
ancestral scat of chc Pain Kings. Was it for this that while the 
Khatlgas, die Suras, the Senas and other independent or semi- 
independent dynasties arose in Radha and Variga, no such 
dynasty could be founded in Varendri? If in reality Varendri 
did nor possess a powerful line of feudatories, is it unnatural to 
apprehend that it was faced with die great peril of anarchy 
after the eclipse of Mahipala IPs fortunes? Docs it, dien, in¬ 
volve a great stretch of imagination, if we hold that the afflicted 
subjects in the situation above-mentioned sought the protection 
of a high official endowed with good furtune like Divya? 
Assuming this reconstruction of facts to be the true history of 
Divya’s occupation of Varendri, we need not be surprised if the 
partizan-poct should give a distorted version of the whole affair 
by affirming that Divya's real object was not to afford protec¬ 
tion to the helpless subjects of Varendri, but to seize the throne 
for himself. 

The question may now be asked, whether Divya acquired 
the ruling authority over Varendri by popular election. We 
have no direct evidence to enable us to answer this question. 
For our only authority consists of a hidden allusion in the work 
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of a partizan-poec.** We have, however, enough reason to infer 
that the sovereignty of Divya and his heirs was based upon tlu* 
firm foundation of loyal devotion of die subjects. In die 
Manahali grant of Madanapala .above referred to, wc are told 
thac Ramapala bore himself with patience, although troubled 
by the formidable attacks of the people on Divya’s side, just as 
Indra was patient in spite of his being troubled with the attack 
of die demons. 31 * Probably Ramapala suffered a severe reverse 
while attenuating for the first time to recover Varendri from 
Divya’s subjects. Docs not this mighty effort of the people of 
Varendri against the old line of Kings suggest chat their whole 
stock of heart-felt regard was bestowed upon the new chief? 
When the mahapratihara Sivaraja, ‘the crest-jewel of the 
Rastrakucas,' was sent by Ramapala to invade Varendri as a 
preliminary to his own invasion, he proceeded in a significant 
fashion. He went about, as the poet tells us, 3fl enquiring about 

24 * It will be noticed thac all thac the author has attempted to do in the 
course of the present discussion is to suggest, on the basts of a closely reasoned 
chain of arguments, whac he thinks to be the most probable hypothesis, viz. 
that Divya’s assumption of royal authority in Varendri was undertaken in 
the interests of die afflicted people during a period of anarchy. Ic has further 
been clearly stated that there is no direct evidence in favour of die contention 
that Divya was chosen by popular election. In view of the above undoubted 
facts it is amazing to find diac a well-known scholar (Dr. R C Majumdnr, 
RUmacariu edition, Introduction pp. xvi-xvn n. and Ch. vi, History of Dcng.il. 
vol. t, p. 153 tt) has thought ic fit repeatedly to charge the nudior with seeking 
to supporc ‘the popular view' due Divya's advent was ‘merely a popular 
reaction against the oppression and wickedness of the King' fMahipaln II] 
and that ’far from being rebellious (sic.) in character it was an assertion of the 
popular right to dethrone a had and 1mpopul.1t King and elect a jxjpular 
chief in his place'. But prejudice often works wonders! 

25 The relevant verse (No. 15) has been quoted above, See fASD., 1900. 

26 l 48-50. 
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the names of districts and villages so that he might grant 
immunity only to the lands dedicated to deidics and Brahman as; 
his sword carried devastation into the Varendri land; Bhima’s 
sovereignty was everywhere smashed, as his guards were des¬ 
troyed by Sivaraj’a's might; the inhabitants of no dty could 
live at case. Docs not this unwonted barbarity of the invader 
indirectly prove the excessive regard of the subjects for the 
newly established sovereign? Even when Si vara ja announced 
to his master the results of his blood-stained expedition, Rama¬ 
pala could not stay in peace. He equipped a formidable expedi¬ 
tion of which the magnitude is the surest index of die fact that 
the collective strength of the people of Varendri was arrayed 
against him. Describing immediately afterwards the fight bet¬ 
ween the forces of Ramapala and Bliima, the author gives us a 
series of nine connected verses 27 referring in one sense to the 
bridging of the ocean by the Epic hero Ramacandra and in 
another to the binding of King Bhima by Ramapala. The last 
of diis group of verses means in one sense that Ramacandra, 
having acquired a reliable friend in the person of the demon- 
King’s second brother (Vibhisana) and having built a bridge of 
rocks, bound down the terrible ocean. In another sense it 
means-that Ramapala, having joined in the fray and won over 
to his side the people of all quarters, captured the panic-stricken 
Bhima who was seated on an elephant. 28 Here, it will be 
noticed, the poet, aldiough a partizan on the enemy’s side, 

27 n. 12-20. 

28 The verse is as follows: — 
sainyaganugalarasaseuapratbanuisahodarcna r&tncnt 1 / 
bbimab id si ltd h untgdt annum rdcaydtH hdibandbij / 2, 20. 
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while pointedly alluding to the incident of Vibhisana s 
treachery, fails to refer to a similar defection in Bhima s camp. 
Does not this fact furnish the strongest evidence of the sincere 
devotion of the people to Bhima? 

Estimate of Bhima 

While dwelling in the above pages on the incidents of 
Divya’s career, we thought it necessary to refer incidcntally 
to his capable nephew Bhima. To us it appears chat to ignore 
Bhima while adjudging die achievements of Divya is not only 
to commit an act of injustice towards the memory of the former, 
but also to fail to visualize the character of the latter in its 
proper setting. In I. 39 the Ramacarila describes how Bhima 
won the throne. In the light of die commentary it means diac 
Divya’s brother Rudoka and* after Rudoka his son Bhima ac¬ 
quired the dominion over VarendrI. But ncidicr Divya nor 
Rtidoka was able to establish his rule on firm foundations. What 
they failed to do was achieved by Bhima. For he established his 
sovereignty securely over Varendri and proved his title thereto by 
taking - the title of King. In the verse just quoted the author 
applies to Bhima two adjectives kriyaksama (‘competent to work 
out any scheme') and vivpraprabarakrt (versed in striking at the 
vulnerable pint') testifying to his high capacity.’" The other 

29 The verse (1. 29) runs as follows: — 

trastanujatamifasya ca bbimasya vivarafraharakrtah f 
sabhikhyaya varendri kriyahsamasya kkalu raksaniyabhAtj f 1. 39. 

The commentary on die above in RSmnpaLTi ease is a* follows: — 

sa bbimi abblltbyayd tiamna varendri tnisld asya divyvkasya yn antija 
rudokab tadiyatitnayasya bbwmthmuah TandbrajirabBrimb kriya - 
I saw asya alam-harminasya yatbokl'abamena rabsaniyabbiit. sa 
//lira bbftpalth vart/amanab. 
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qualities of Bhima’s character arc noticed by the poet in the 
course of a scries of verses describing his fight with Ramapaln."' 
From these we learn that Bhima, who by the way is here ex¬ 
plicitly designated as King, was protector of those deserving 
protection; with his support the chiefs ol his party were able 
to defend themselves from the victorious enemy; he was the 
scat of goddesses Sarasvatl and Lalcsmi; through him the whole 
world enjoyed complete prosperity and good men obtained un¬ 
solicited gifts; he possessed the charitable nature of the wish¬ 
giving tree; his numerous attendants and dependants, having 
won a secure position were engaged in doing good to others and 
vitalised the whole country; lie eschewed the path of un¬ 
righteousness; in his heart dwelt the lord Siva and His spouse; 
he never transgressed the hounds of propriety; he showed no 
inclination towards avarice; lie manifested his noble purpose by 
pursuing the path of righteousness. A king who could extort 
such high praise from the enemy’s partizan was not an ordinary 
ruler. In whatever caste he was born, he must be held to have 


30 The verses arc as follows: — 

yamanupravisya paniySnan1 palaramckamittm iyam { 
liSdumbbrUb sapabsi raksam psnoradhurdvisdt/tb // 2 Zl 
yasmin ratuenemairaye masvaiyapi ivttyetri lahmihf 
te perijatavajiprivgMkarindradayo'pyiisari / f 2. 23. 
visvambharena UksmirUbhe mnamapyjlambbi summ:obbih/ 
kinca labbate strut sambhurajdunm yarn samSsadygf / 2. z\ 
afijivan jagedahhilam dnlhatab pZrarthyamartbhio gbanabf 
acytttapadamadbimhya yasya at kalpadrUmeprakrteb / f 1. 25. 
sa bbauinisamupeto bhttytngemavibbitsueh svayem dev eh I 
dvijarajakeinrashimuktSpunyasya yasySnUtbjJ 2. 26. 
yo‘lyantatoyasnbbl rajhadigbbiuirefjelemeryedahf 
sttkrteped.tvyaLobhetie bnotsHhavahan mahasayatam (/ 2. 27. 
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deserved the regard of the whole Bengali people. To us it 
appears that he can be compared only with one other king of 
Ancient Bengal. This is GopaJa, the founder of the Pula 
dynasty. 

If Bhima had been favoured with GopHla's good fortune, 
he might have breathed a new life into the decayed Pala king¬ 
dom and kindled afresh the vital spark of Bengal. It mighc 
have been given to his powerful arms to bring under control the 
self-seeking chiefs of Bengal and found a new dynasty broad- 
based upon the support of the people. In one word, chc last 
chapter of the Ancient History of Bengal might have been 
written in an altogether different and more successful vein. Bui 
an inexorable destiny decreed otherwise. In the clash with the 
formidable forces of Ramapala the newly founded kingdom of 
Varendri was smashed to pieces. With the slaying of Bhima 
by the vengeful Pala King vanished the last efforts to establish 
a kingdom indirectly based on popular will in Bengal. In this 
lies the greatest tragedy of Bengal history. 

The epilogue. 

After the downfall of die rule of Divya and Bhima, their 
memories began to be blackened by the pets enjoying the 
patronage of the restored legitimate dynasty. The Ramacarita 
compared Divya’s occupation of Varendri with the abduction 
of Sita by the demon-Kfng Ravana. In the Manahali copper¬ 
plate inscription of Madanapala the conflict between Ramapala 
and Divya’s subjects was likened to the struggle between the 
gods and the demons.The Kamauli copper-plate inscription 

31 Tlic relevant verse (15) mm as follows (IASH.. LXiX, Part i, p. 68): — 
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of Vaidyadeva described Ram apn la’s recovery of Varendri after 
killing Bhima as equivalent to that of 5ita by Ramacandrn after 
slaying Ravana.' What is more, the last-named record de¬ 
prived Bhima of his royal title, designating him merely as a 
general ( ksaunmayaka ). When later the curtain was rung down 
upon the Ancient History of Bengal amid the clash of arms 
during a terrible political revolution, the Bengali people, natu¬ 
rally forgetful of their past history, began to lose all recollection 
of the Pala Kings and their adversaries of Divya’s line. Ic is 
strictly in accordance with historical justice that it has been left 
to our own times not only to recover this stirring chapter in the 
ancient history of our land, but also for the first time to subject 
the chief actors in the drama to the test of critical research. 


ctfijyUfri sabodtiro nartt^dUrddivyafrafU-nirbb/tra- 
btobhUhiutUi vidhatd-visau/ulhrtih SrtrarruifSjo'bhavat 
32 The reference »* to verse 4 of die above (fip. bid., if. p. 350): — 
tene yctui yigatlrayc janakabbitlithbad yntbivadynsab 
liSOon-iiHyrtlui^bbimarauan/iviidbiidynddbiiniavoilamgbanar/ / 4. 



A RARE INDIAN TEMPLE-TYPE IN CAMBODIA 

It 15 a well-known fact that classifications of types of 
temples {prasadas ) or of buildings in general ( vimanas ) form a 
conspicuous feature of the Indian treatises on Fine Arts (Silpa- 
' sastras). The schemes of classification in these works arc not 
uniform, but are very various, depending as they do upon differ¬ 
ent principles of grouping. There is, first, the broad division 
into ndgara, dravida and vesara, which may roughly be rendered 
as ‘North Indian’, ‘Deccan’ and ‘Southern’ styles. This division 
is found not only in Manasara, die standard work on Hindu 
architecture, but also in such compilations as the Suprabbedi - 
gama, as is shown by reference to the valuable Dictionary of 
Hindu Architecture by P. K. Acharya (s.v. prasada ). The 
primarily geographical character of this classification is well 
brought out in a few verses of the recently published work, the 
Silparatna,' to which sufficient attention docs not appear to have 
been given so far. The verses 1 are as follows: — 

Himavad = Vindbyayor = madbyam sattvikam bbutalam 
. smrtam | 

Vtndbyasailadi-Krsnantam rajas am parikirttitam || 
ptinab Krsnadi-Kanyantam tamasam bbiitalam bhavet | 
nagaram sattvike dese rajase dravidam bhavet || 
vesaram tamasc dese kramena pariktrttitah\ 

This may be freely rendered as follows: 'The tract between 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas is one of goodness, chat bcc- 

i Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Me. l»cv. 
a Purvabhaga Cb. xvi, 47-49. 
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ween the Vindhyas and the Krsna is one of passion, while the 
country between the Krsna anti Cape Comorin is one of dark¬ 
ness. The ndgara style is said to prevail in the country of good¬ 
ness, the drayida style in die country of passion, and the t tesartt 
style in die country of darkness.’ 

Another important classification which the Silparatna' 
shares with the Manasdra is into twelve groups ranging from 
buildings of one storey to diosc of twelve storeys. Each of these 
is again divided into a number of sub-groups making the huge 
total of ninety-eight types/ 

The chapters on architecture ill the Brbatsambitd of Varalia- 
mihira (died 587 A.C.) as well as those of Matsya and Bhavisya 
Puranas have in common another system of classification relating 
to the division of temples (prasddas ) into twenty types." This 
division is based on the joint principles of height (16, 12, 10, 9, 
8, 7, 6, 5 and 2 storeys), breadth (50, 43, 34, 32, 30, 
20, 16, 10, 8 and 4 cubits) and shape (those of the lion, the 
elephant, the bird, etc. and those having sixteen and eight 
angles). The curiously complex division is traced in the Brhat - 
samhita to the still older work of Garga which is probably con¬ 
nected with die Gdrgya Samhita of which a Ms. is preserved 
in the Trinity College Library at Cambridge. 

Yet another scheme of classification with which we arc 
immediately concerned is found (with minor variations in the 
tides,and descriptions of the types) in the architectural chapters 
of the Agni and rhe Garuda Puranas. In these works the 
temples are divided into five types, called Vdiraja, Pttspaka, 

3 P. 182. 4 P. K. Acharya, op. cit.. s.v. prisada, 

5 Refs, in Diet, of Hindu Architecture, toe. cit. 
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Kailasa, Manika (in the Agni Purina) [Malika in the Garuda 
Purina] and Trivistapa. Of these the first is said to be a 
square ( catumra), the second rectangular ( tadayata ), the third 
circular ( yrlta), the fourth oval ( yritayata ) and the last octangular 
(astasra). Each of these five types is divided into nine sub¬ 
groups, bringing the total to forty-five. 8 The same five-fold 
division is reproduced in an early mediaeval work, the Samar- 
ahganasutradbira attributed to king Bhoja (probably the re¬ 
nowned Bhoja Paramara of Malwa who reigned from c. 1010- 
1055 A.C.). In chapter 49 of this work we arc told that the 
Lord Brahma created the five classes of golden palaces (vim an as), 
viz., the vatraja, the kailasa , the puspaka , die manika, and the 
trivistapa for himself, for Siva, for Kubera, for Vanina, and for 
Indra respectively. He also made temples of stone and burnt 
brick of the same types for the adornment of rowns. These 
five types arc said to have the same shapes (square, rectangular, 
circular, oval and octangular) as the types of the Agni and the 
Garuda Puranas. But while the earlier works mention only 
forty-five sub-types, the Samaranganasutradbira raises the num¬ 
ber to sixty-four, by dividing the vatraja or square type into 
twenty-four sub-groups and the rest into ten each. 

The nine sub-types of temples comprised in the Agni and 
the Garuda Puranas under the head vairija includes a class of 
which unfortunately we have different readings in different text- 
editions and Mss. of the same. It is called nandaka in the 
Poona edition of the Agni Purina, while the Calcutta edition 
reads it as nandika. The Calcutta edition of die Garuda 
Purina gives the reading nandana. In different Mss. of the 

6 For references, see P. K. Acharyn, op. at., tv. frasada. 
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Agni Purina referred to in the Poona edition the readings arc 
given as nandaka and nandana. It is a curious fact that not a 
single concrete reference to this type has been found in the 
general or cpigraphica! literature of India and till lately in the 
literature of the countries influenced by Indian culture. Happi¬ 
ly, this want has now been supplied by a recent discovery in 
Cambodia. In course of his works of clearance among the group 
of temples at Roluoh which belong to the reign of Indravarman I 
(877-889 A.C.), M. G. A. Trouve discovered in 1932 and 
1935 two inscribed foundation stiles of the temples of Prah Ko 
and Bakoh. These inscriptions have since been published by 
M. George Ccrdcs in his very valuable Corpus of inscriptions of 
Cambodia/ Stanza 34 of the Bnkon inscription, which follows 
an enumeration of the pious acts of the king, runs as follows: — 
yasyami sugnlim pascad =.astv =<iyam lokanandanab\ 
ltl=va sa dayavistab kalpaydmdsa nandikam^ ,t ‘ 

What the poet intends to convey in this typical bit of 
kavya is. as M. Cocdcs has well explained Z* 1 that the king built 
a nandika with the intention that it would become public after 
his death. 

The above verse furnishes a happy instance of the way in 
which Indian archaeology and the archaeology of Greater India 
may be made to complete and supplement each other. In the 
first place, it definitely fixes nandika as the correct designation 
of the type of temples of which the Indian Mss. and printed edi¬ 
tions of the Agni and Garuda Purina.^ have given us several 
variant readings. In the second place, it helps to fix the lower 

7 Inscriptions dn Cambodge, Hanoi. 1937, t. 1. pp. 17-36. 

71 Op. cit .. p. 33> 7b Op. dt., p. 35. 
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limit oE origin oE this particular type of temples. If a ruindika 
could be built in distant Cambodia in the latter part of the 
ninth century of the Christian era, its beginnings in its original 
Indian home may .safely be traced back at least to a century 
earlier. It may be recalled in this connection that small Hat- 
roofed temples consisting of a cclla with a terrace in front and 
often surrounded by a pillared hall are characteristic of a class of 
shrines in the Gupta period. Interesting examples of this kind 
arc furnished by the temple No. 17 at Sanchi as well as the 
ruined temples at Bhumara and Nachna-Kuchara. We may 
safely classify such temples under the general head vairaja and 
even, as will be shown presently, under the sub-type nandika 
or its parallels. The apsidal temples of the Gupta Age like those 
at Ter and Chezarla would belong to the general type manika 
(or malika) of the Agni and Garuda Puranas . 

We may next consider whether we can identify any of the 
known constructions of Indravarman I of Cambodia with the 
sub-type nandika. M. Parmentier in his illuminating article 
011 the arc of Indravarman, notices 1 several characteristics of this 
arc distinguishing it alike from the primitive and the classical 
Khmer art. Among these features may be mentioned the sys¬ 
tem of isolated temples with side cowers, the octagonal pillars, 
the decoration of cntrcpilasccrs and so forth. Frequent traces are 
also found of terraces in these constructions. It is easy to see 
thar the square plan of Indravarman’s buildings agrees with the 
general type vairaja above-mentioned. Indeed, when M. Par- 
menticr distinguishes the square plan of Indravarman’s build- 

8 L'art A'lndravnrman in BEb'liO., t. XIX. pp. 83 fL 
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ings from the rectangular structure of the primitive art, we may 
describe the contrast in the technical language of the Indian 
Silpds/istras. We may say that it marked the transition from 
the puspaka to the vniraja style of architecture. The side towers 
and the terraces present a more interesting problem. The Sama- 
rangandsFaradbara, as we have observed before, gives sixty-four 
sub-types (instead of the usual forty-five) of the five main groups 
of temples, and it adds a short description of each. One of the 
sub-types called narnlt or nand< i is described" as follows: —• 
ayam samantdd-utksipto = Vdhyd-lindam vin? yada\ 
madhyama — Jitidd-sdudha (stham? stba) 

karnaprasadakai = scitnb\\ 

prathama=zlindagarbbdt4 ca samutksiptatarau tatab | 
syatam chadyadvayccbannaub hida tiando' 

bbidbiyate\\ 

From the context it follows that this sub-class is taken by the 
author to be a modification of the one immediately described 
above, viz., vijaya. which again is a simplification of the preced¬ 
ing type prtbivtjaya. As we understand this difficult and obs¬ 
cure text, it seems that the characteristic features of the nanda 
type (according co the above-named authority) arc ns follows: 
cella resting on four pillars (“ garbbam catustambbam” of the 
prthivtjaya type), the third and outermost terrace ( alinda ) want¬ 
ing, but still raised on all four sides above the ground level, the 
second and the middlemost terrace covered with side-towers, the 
first and innermost terrace raised higher up and covered with 
double roofing (gabled roof?). 


9 Ch. 49, vv 89-91. 
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From the close similarity of names we may identify the 
nandt or nanda of the Sam^irnhgdnd with the nandtkd of the 
Agni and Garudd Puranns, In dint ease the terraces and side- 
towers of Indravannan's buildings would fit in with the recorded 
descriptions of die nandikd-nand't-nandd in the Indian techni¬ 
cal treatises. That king Indravarman in all his constructions 
.. was not a mere copyist is shown by two similar verses in the 
same Prah Ko and Bakoh inscriptions to which we have referred 
above. Stanza 8 of the Prah Ko inscription is as follows: — 
mmdtsinbssdnam srindra-yanam srlndravimandkam | 
sfmdraprasadakdm baimam bbcje yds = svddbtya krtam^ 
This evidently means that die king designed new types of 
conveyances (ynna) t palaces (yimana) and temples (prdsada ) 
which he called after his own name. 


< 



ON THE IMAGE OF LOKESVARA IN INDO CHINA 
WriH .SOME INDIAN PARALLELS 

I 

In die course of his luminous survey of the Lokesvara cult 
in Indo-China 1 published some years hack, the late lamented 
M. Einoc had occasion to speak of the group of temples now 
called Nak Pan lying on the northern outskirts of Angkor 
Thom. The researches of Finot* and Goloubcw 2 had pre¬ 
viously demonstrated that the temple was a sanctuary of Lokesv- 
ara erected in the middle of a tank representing the Anavatapta 
Lake. Among the antiquities recovered from this site were some 
fragments of sculpture which Finot' took to represent two hands 
holding a bowl with the neck turned cowards the bottom ('qncl- 
ques fragments representant deux mains portant un vase le 
goulot clirige vers le bas’). With these fragments Finot aptly 
compared a standing figure of Avalokicesvara from, Samath, 4 
where the god has a dbyant Buddha in samddbi pose placed 
above his head and holds with both hands a bowl in front of his 
breast. The only difference noticed by Finot 3 between the Indian 
and Indo-Chinese images was that while at Sarnath the bowl 
is held in its natural position, at Nak Pan it is turned down- 

1 Lokeiuara en Intla-Chtne, in Etudes As atiques, tome I, pp. 227-256. 

2 Le symbohsme tie Nab Pan, BEFEO » XXIII, pp. 401-5. 

3 Op. cit., p. 248 an<l PI. 23, figs, a and b. 

4 Nociccd in Ann. Rep. of the Arch. Survey of India, 1904-5, p. 82 and 
P). xxrx. b; also in Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath by 
Daynram S.ilinni, pp. 199-200 and PI. xiv. 

5 Op, p. 249 n. 
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wards and in case of figure a it actually represents the flow of 
the liquid. 

A careful scrutiny of die Nak Pan fragments makes ns 
hesitate to accept Finot s suggested identification. In figure b, 
it will be observed, the bowl has its lid closed which is rather 
an unusual pose for holding it downwards. Again in figure a, 
what is called the flow of the liquid looks more like the big 
stopper of a bottle. That the artists of Cambodia were'not 
unacquainted with the natural representation of vases held down¬ 
wards will appear from some reliefs on pediments of the smaller 
pavilions at Nak Pan which arc reproduced by Finot.* Here the 
vase held downwards is not only wanting in its lid, but the 
flow of the liquid- is shown by long vertical lines. We have 
• therefore to look elsewhere for explanation of these mysterious 
fragments. 

If we turn M, Finot's photograph upside down, we at once 
find it to represent a bowl held upright with both hands joined 
in a kind of anjali pose (see Plate). It thus very closely approaches 
the Sarnath Avalokitesvara image where similarly both the hands 
of the god are shown as holding the bowl in anjali mudra. 

Have we any clue for discovering the form of Avalokitesv¬ 
ara represented in .these images? In Dr. Benoycosh Bhatta- 
charya’s description of the 1 08 forms of Avalokitesvara known 
to the Macchandar Vihal at Kathmandu, the varieties of Lokesv- 
ara holding the bowl or water-pot in both hands are Vasyadhikara 
Lokesvara (PI. xnv. No. 8), Nilakantha Lokesvara (PI. xlvii, 
No. 17), Pindapatra Lokesvara (PI. lxi, No. 73), and Dharmn- 


6 Op. cit., PI. vu. 



Hr^nnn»i>* nf I nth tin fJiMoiiutyflpby ,in<i nflur t.uays 



Pi ail Sculputi.il fragment from Nnk Pan, Cmilnxlto ( Rcpiotlucul fiom 
L Fmot\ aitrclc, Loke^vara cn huln-Chmc, Cuttles /Isunitjtics, /. 

VI jj. fig 6. with flic kind pet mission of the ricnch 
School of du r.n E.iu J 
(To face p 240) 
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dhatu Lokcsvara (PI. lxv, No. 90)."* Unfortunately all these 
forms are shown as holding the bowl in the samdelbi pose. 
Nevertheless Dr. Rhactacharya has tentatively identified 7 the 
Sarnath image with Nilakantha Lokcsvara. In favour of this 
identification it may be pointed out that the bowl held by the 
god in the Sarnath figure looks more like a vessel full of gems 
than a water-pot, while in the Sdtlbana texts quoted by the 
same scholar Nilakantha is the only form of Lokcsvara holding a 
bowl of gems in both hands." In the Nak Pan fragments still 
more than in the Satnath image, the bowl looks like a vessel 
for containing gems. We may thus tentatively identify, them 
as belonging to the same group of Nilakantha Lokesvara as the 
Sarnath image. It must, however, be admitted that the other 
attributes of the deity, such as the sacred thread made of deer 
skin, the absence of ornaments and the two cobras on either 
side, are completely wanting in the Sarnath image. 

II 

We shall next attempt to trace the Indian affinities of the 
types of Lokesvara image noticed in the valuable paper of M. . 
Finot above mentioned. From Finot's description it appears 
that the Indo-Chinese images of Lokcsvara may be iconographi- 
cally arranged under the following heads: 

(1) Lokesvara with two arms 
To this class belong (a) two stone images preserved in the 
Tourane Museum, 1 ' showing Lokesvara with two broken fore- 

fin The Indian Buddhist Iconography, loc. cit. 

7 Op. cit., p. 49 and PI. xxnr, e. 

8 Cf. the epithet nitiaratnaparipuniakapaladhannam in the sadbana of 

Nilakantha Lokeivara, op. cit.. p. 48. 9 Finot, op. cit.. p. 234. 

V 
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arms resting upon two supports, a figure in the chignon and a 
frontal eye; (b) a small stone image in the Hanoi Museum, 
representing Lokesvara standing, with two arms, left broken, 
right holding flask, Amitabha in coiffure; 1 " (c) the bronze 
image in the temples at Binh-thuan representing Lokesvara 
with two arms holding an ewer and a lotus; 11 (d) Lokesvara 
group on Nak Pan pediments, the god standing between two 
personages with right hand throwing water from his flask upon 
the hands of a worshipper and left hand making a gesture 
( mudra ) towards a person bearing two jars of water.'* [Similar 
images of Lokesvara are found on the seven pediments of Krol 
Ko and also in the Ta Som temple and the small shrine east of 
Ta Prohm 1 *]; (e) the ‘Pre-Khmer image of Lokes'vara from the 
province of Rach-gii, 14 with two arms, left closed with a lotus- 
bud and right opening for showing lotus flower. 

(2) Lokesvara with four arms 

Under this category may be mentioned (a) a bronze image 
from Quangtri, now preserved in die Hanoi Museum; the four 
arms of this image hold lotus, flask, conch (?) and rosary; 1 * (b) the 
bronze image* in the two temples at Binh-Thuan;' 8 (c) terracotta 
medallions of Quang-binli 17 representing Lokesvara as seated in 
maharaja-tila with four arms, die upper right supporting the 
head; (d) a stone image recovered from rhe ruins from Bayon by 
M. Parmenticr; 111 here Lokesvara stands upon lotus; Amitabha 

10 Ibid., p 
12 ibid., p. 

14 Ibid., p. 



11 Ibid., p. 235. 

.3 Ibid pp. 249-50. 
15 Ibid., p. 234. 
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in chignon, the four arms holding lotus, flask, book and rosary; 
(e) two seated figures at Niik Pan with four arms, one of which 
holds a book. 11 ' 


(3) Lokesvara with eight arms * 

» To this class belong (a) the great image at Don Tci, the 

right arm holding a book (all others broken), the left holding 
rosary, cakra, vajra, locus (?), sword, image of Buddha, etc. (b) 
the images on certain votive caityas lying between the Angkor 
Thom and Bantay Chmnr sites; here the god has efght arms of 
which six hold lotus, rosary, book (twice?), arrow, ahkusa, 
while the two lowermost arms in varadamudra. 20 

As for the first group it may be mentioned that the lotus 
bud held in the dosed lefc hand and the same flower exhibited 
with open petals in the right hand are exactly the attributes of 
the second variety of Rakta-Lokesvara described in three sadbana- 
mdld MSS. utilised by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya in his work 
The Buddhist Indian Iconography. The text of the dhyana of 
this deity as quoted by Dr. Bhattacharya runs as follows 31 : — 
‘ Raktavarnnam Amitdbhagarbhajatamukutadharam vamekarag- 
' rhitaraktapadmam tacca daksinakarena vikasayantam.' Dr. 

Bhattadiarya, after taking the above to mean that the god should 
carry the red lotus in the left hand and open its petals with the 
right admits 23 that ' vikasayantam ’ in the above may also mean 
‘exhibiting,’ in which ease the god would have the lotus in 
both of his hands. The pre-Khmer Lokesvara from the pro¬ 
vince of Rach-gia mentioned under class i (e) shows that the 


19 Ibid., p. 248. 
21 Op. cit.. p. 46. 


20 Ibid., p. 254. 
22 P 47 n. 
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latter is die correct interpretation. In the work above-mentioned 
Dr. Bhatcacharya was unable to discover any actual representa¬ 
tion of the Rakta Lokesvara type. The Cambodian image, 
however, offers such a specimen. Of the group of four-armed 
images, the one from Bayon with the lotus, rosary, flask and 
book may be compared with that of Mulavasa-Lokanatha of 
Daksinapatha which is twice illustrated in Foucher’s Catalogue** 
Nos. I 25 and I 27. The description of this figure by Foucher 
is as follows:—'No. 25. (Daksinapathe Mul — ?)pavasa~Loka 
ndthab arisasthana. Bodh. blanc, debout, a quaere bras: i° 
inferieurs: m.d. en gcscc qui rassure, m.g. tenant Ic lotus cc le 
flacon: 2 3 superieurs: m.d. tenant le rosairc. m.g. Ic livrc...’. 
‘No. 27: Daksinapathe Mulavasa- Lokanatbab : Idcntiquc a la 
min. I, 25 [above] sauf le rosaire dc la m. superieure d. oubtic.' 
Slightly different from the above is the figure (No. I, 36) 
labelled Dandabbuktau YajnapindrLokanatbab whose descrip¬ 
tion is as follows: Bodh. blanc, a quatre bras: 1 0 . inferieurs. 
m.d. en charite, m.g. tenant le flacon (?), 2 0 superieurs: m.d. 
tenant ie rosaire, m.g. le lotus rose...*. Probably the Indo- 
Chinese steles with lotus, rosary, book and indistinct object be¬ 
long to the same class, Among the 108 forms of Avalokitesvara 
represented in the Macchandar Vihal of Kathmandu* 4 there is 
none which is exactly similar to the above. But wc have 011c 
form s; which approaches the same; This is known as Jata- 

23 Rtude sur tlconograpbie Bouddbique de Unde tfapres da documents 
nouveaux, Paris 1900. A pp. 1 

24 Bcnoyrosh Bh.itr.icharyya. The Indian Buddhist Iconography mainly 
based on the Sadbanamald and other cognate Tantrie texts of Rituals. 
Appendix 8. 

25 See Bcnoytosh Bhactacharyya, op. dt. No. ia. and PI. xlv. 
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mukuta Lokesvara. In this form the god has one head with 
the effigy of Amitabha appearing above; he has four arms, the 
upper right holding rosary, the lower right in varatlamudrd, the 
upper left a lotus stalk, and the lower left a water-pot. 

The Indo-Chinese type of four-armed images with rosary, 
book, vara and bhumisparsa nwtlra has no match in any Indian 
example. But the Eastern Indian School knows a type with the 
attributes rosary, book or water-vessel, vara and lotus. 2 " The 
same type is represented in Fouchcr's Catalogue I, 23 under the 
caption Suvarnnapurc Sftvijayapure Lokandtba drisastbdna. 
This is described 37 as follows:—'Bodh. blance, debout, a quatre 
bras: 1 0 infcricurs: m.d. cn eh a rite, m.g. replice tenant lc 
lotus; 2 0 superieurs: m.d. tenant lc rosaire, m.g. le livrc; a sa 
d. autre lotus...'. A slightly different type is known to the 
Eastern School with the attributes rosary, vara , kamandalu and 
lotus.** 

Of the Indo-Chinese type of Lokesvara with eight arms, it 
has not been found possible to observe an Indian parallel. 


26 m R. D. Banerji, Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture, p. 88 ami 
the references there given. 

17 Op. cit., p. 193. 

28 Kromrtsch. &Ua and Sena Sculptures. Fig. XLVilt. 



THE VEDIC CEREMONIES OF ROYAL AND 
IMPERIAL CONSECRATION AND THEIR 
CONSTITUTIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

Introductory 

Among the immense mass of ceremonies comprised in the 
Vcdic sacrificial ritual, four are singled out in several srautdStUra 
texts' as the Ksatriya s (or the King’s) sacrifices. These are the 
Rajasuya, the Asvamedha, the Purusamedha and the Sarva- 
medha. Of these die Purusamedha (or “human sacrifice”) and 
still more the Sarvamedha (or “all-sacrifice”), it has been shown, 
were more or less of the nature of later priestly inventions 
modelled on the genuine Srauta sacrifices. 1 2 3 As regards the 
Asvamedha which SB. (xm. 2. 2. 1) significantly calls ‘the 
King of sacrifices', its performance necessarily lay within the 
competence of a ruler of undisputed supremacy. 3 In analysing 

1 Vait. SStra xxxvni. 15 with which Calniirl (Das VattinasStra dr* 
AtharvAveda, Amsterdam 1910. p. M3) compares Baitdb, KarmAiilasTttva 
I. 11: — atha ri}ay*jiia ra^asttydivAmedhah purnsamedbah sArvAmedbah etc. 
With die VAit. Sitra text Eggeling similarly compares (SBE. Vol xuv. Intrnrl. 
p. xvii) Mababh. xiv. 48 wlicre Vyasa specially recommends these four sacri¬ 
fices for performance by Yudhisdiira as king. Sec also VSS. ill. 3. 1. 1: 
rajno rajasuyaJi. 

2 Cf. Eggeling, SBE. xuv. Introd. pp. xliv-xlv: Keith, Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads, pp. 347-48. 

3 Cf- -EC- 8 9. 4 where we read, M Verily, poured nwny is he who. 
being weak, performs the Afv.micdhn (para ha vi rut sicyatc yo'liAln'ivinadbcnn 
yejate). Indicative of the high standing of die Rfij.isuyn is the fact that die 
texts of different schools agree in glorifying it with the epidict Vannuvsava 
(menning according to Sayana the consecration to the universal sway exercised 
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the principles o£ Vedic consecration ceremonies, therefore, we 
must rely mainly upon the Rajasuya texts, although for purpose 
of completing our survey we shall notice the ritual of die Vaja- 
peya sacrifice to which the Brahmana along with the Ksatriya is 
entitled. 4 


The Rajasuya 

The fullest account of the Rajasuya has been handed down 
to us in a number of Samhitas and Brahman as as well as Srauta- 
sutras of die Yajus school.' From the statement in one of dicse 
Srauiasiitra texts 0 it appears that the Rajasuya ceremony was of 
several varieties. Indeed A.B. , (vni 5-23). while omitting 

by Vanina). Sec, e.g., TS. v. 6. 2. 1; TD. 11 7. 6, 1, SB. v. 4, 3, a & ax. 
Also cf. SSS XV. ia, 1-5 which slates how Varuna desiring to attain supremacy 
(iraisthyam svdrdjyam-adhipatyam) performed the Rajasuya and directs one 
desiring die same to perform the same ceremony. 

4 Jayaswal [Hindu Polity, Ft. ft p. 14) introduces hi* elaborate analysis 
of constitutional ceremonies of die Brahmana period with die following 
words:—"In the SthUs [sic) there are three ceremonies for consecrating heads 

of Society. There is the first and foremost the Rajasuya.dicrc is secondly 

the Vajapeya.and thirdly there is die Sarvomedhn.’ This view ignores the 

authority of die sitrd’ texts above quoted which include)the Aivamedba and 
the Pumjnmedlia in the list of royal sacrifices. On die other hand the Vajn- 
peya, as Jayaswal himself admits, did not originally partake of a political nature 
and was only afterwards adopted for royal andi religious consecration. Jayas¬ 
wal, finally, in taking Sarvamctlha to be "an exceptional ceremony performed 
by Emperors” attaches to it greater reality than is warranted by the texts. 

5 See VS. ix 35.—X. 34. SB. v. z. 2-5. 5. and KSS. xv. 1-10 (for White 
Yajus ritual) and KS. xv. 1-10. MS. 11. 6. 1-13, IV. 3. 1-4. xo (kbitakanda), TS. 
1. 8. i»ar and TB. 1. 6. i>8; 10 and Ap. SS. xviu. (for Blade Yajus ritual). For 
references to RiijasQya in odicr schools, see B SS. xu. A SS. ix 3*4, and 
SSS. xv. 13-37, as also PD. XVltt. 8-11 and LSS. rx. x-3 finally Vait. S. xxxvi. 
M3, 

6 See A SS., nttarastitka lU. 3 introducing and concluding its account of 
the R 3 jasi)ya widi the words At ha rHjasuyab and Hi rit\asiiyah respectively. 
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all mention of the Rajasuya, describes two unique forms of royal 
consecration known respectively as Aindramahibhiseka (“the 
great consecration of Indra") and Pnnarabhiseka (“renewed con¬ 
secration”). In the present Essay we propose to consider, first 
and foremost, the significance of the ritual as described in the 
Yajus texts and afterwards that of the A.B . ritual. 

Sacrificers' status before consecration 
In proceeding to analyse the constitutional principles under¬ 
lying the Rajasuya, we arc confronted at the outset with the 
question of the sacrificers status before consecration. From the 
fact that “the King-elect" (sic.) is designated as “he" before 
the sprinkling ceremony and only called ‘King’ thereafter, Jaya- 
swaF concludes that “he becomes invested with the royal office 
and powers" only after the completion of the ceremony and is 
“an ordinary citizen" before that time. If this were so, the 
consecration of the King would be an act of profound constitu¬ 
tional importance for the reason of investing a private citizen 
with the royal status. In examining this view we shall do well 
to admit in the first instance that the sacrifiecr is presented to 
the assembled folk as King only after his consecration. On the 
other hand the authoritative texts of the Yajus as well as other 
schools agree in the view that the performer of the Rajasuya is 
already a King. 5 It remains to add that the epithet “King- 

7 Op. cit.. Pl ii. p. 15. 

8 Cf ICSS. xv. 1 (rijno ripisuydmstbino vHjupeytna)', IJS. ix. 1 (raft 
tijitsiiytn/t yafaut) on which Agni-xvnmin comments prUptabbip'ko hsatriyn 
rijasfiyen/t yajetn, Also cf. Mm. $S. dud in Dcvn’i commentary on KSS. xv. 

1. 5 (quoted in Weber Obtr den RSpu/iyri, p, $)•.—rtija rajyubtlmo rHjAsnycnn 
yajeta, Weber also compares (p. 8 n) Vtitbta S. xun 40. 
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TS. 1. 8. 9. x ff. 

MS. 11. 6. 5; iv. 3. 

8. KS. xv. 4. 

SB. v. 3. 1. ff. 

TB. 1. 7 . 3. 

r. Brahman 

x. Brahman 

Same as 

1. Senan} 

1. Brahman 

i. Rijenya 

2. Rajanya 

MS. with 

l. Pwobita 

a. Rajanya 

3. Mdbifi 

3. Mabisi 

omi>siau of 

3. Mabisi 

3. Mabisi 

('Chief Queen') 

4. Parivrlni 

Taksatt and 

4. SHU 

4. Vivita 

4. Parlvrkli 

5. Senani 

Raibaltara 

5. Grimant 

5. Parhjrkli 

f neglected wife') 

6. Samgrabitr 

and subs¬ 

ft. Ksattr 

6. S*M 4 »i 

5. Benin i 

7. £fiUr 

titution of 

7. SamgrahHr 

7. S/ite 

('leader of the host') 

8. 

Govyacha 

8. Bbigadttgba 

8. Grimant 

6. Sul a 

9. VaiSyagramani 

(with variant 

9. Aksavap* 

9. TCfritr 

{‘minstrel’) 

10. Bhagadugba 

leadings) for 

to. Gonikart ana 

10. Sarngr&bitr 

7. Gramani 

11 & ta Taksatt 

Gov Aorta 

it. Pal a gal a 

11. A lesavZfia 

('village headman') 

('carpenter') 


(•courier') 

12. Bbagadttgha 

8. Ksaitf 

& Ratbai&a* 




( carver’) 

("chariot-maker') 




9. Sarpgrabitr 

& 14 A L-save pa 




(‘charioteer') 

& Gouikarta 




10. Bhagadugha 

('huntsman) 





('divider 1 ) 
x:. AksZvapa 
(*thrower of the dice') 


(To face p. 249) 
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elect” applied by Jayaswal to the Rajasuya sacrificer « a gratui¬ 
tous assumption. For we have hardly any positive evidence of 
elective monarchy in Yajus Samhica and Brahmana times. 

Rainabautmsi 

Of the complex of rites included in the Rajasuya wc have 
first to mention the unique ceremony of the ratnabavtmsi 
(‘‘Jewel-offerings”), occurring among the preliminaries of the 
sacrifice. This consists in the King’s making offerings to the 
appropriate deities on successive days at the houses of several 
specified persons. The lists of these persons according to the 
different texts are given in die accompanying chart. 

In the above lists it will be seen that the Brahman priest 
(Purohita in SB.), the Chief Queen and the officers severally 
called tenant, suta, grdmani, ksattr, samgrabttr , bbagadagha 
and aksdvdpa arc common to all. To this central group, as it 
may be called, arc added rdjanya and parivrkti according to all 
Black Yajus texts, while MS. and KS. further add govydeba (or 
govikarta) and TB. the vdvdta, the MS. making yet further 
additions of taksan and rathakdra. On the other hand $B. t 
while substituting the sacrificer himself for the rdjanya, adds 
gonikariana and pdldgala. It is difficult to account for the omis¬ 
sion in all these lists of the royal princes who figure in odicr 
parts of the Rajasuya ritual.* Whatever that may be, wc may 
conveniently arrange the names under several groups. We have, 
first, the Bnhman-purobiU, then the Queen (or Queens) and 
further, the group of officers of the royal court and household 

9 For the sons part see SB. v. 4. 2-8; for the brother's pan see ibid. v. 
4, 4. 16-17. 
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down to the meanest ones. The rajanya in all the Black Yajus 
texts and the taksan-^athakara in MS. probably indicate an 
attempt to apply the principle o£ representation to the class of 
nobles and the most favoured section of the common freemen 
respectively. 

What dicn is the constitutional significance of the above 
ceremony? According to Jayaswal 10 it involves the sacrificer's 
'worship' of the personages concerned, including not only the 
King’s wives and the ministers, but also ‘the headman of the 
village corporation' and ‘the conquered helot.' But in fact the 
worship is offered by the sacrificer to the appropriate deities in 
each case.'* In truth the texts themselves leave us in no doubt 
about the significance of the ceremony. MS. iv. 3.8., in intro¬ 
ducing its description, applies to ratnins the epithet of ‘limbs 
of the ruling power' and observes that the kingdom of one whose 
ratnins are full of strength and vigour becomes strong and vigo- 
rous. ,s More emphatic is the testimony of TB., 1. 7. 3. 1 which 
states that the ratnins are 'the givers’ as well as 'the takers’ of the 
kingdom and as such they bestow die kingdom upon the sacri¬ 
ficer. 13 In thorough accord with the above is the explanation ol 
SB., (v. 3. 1. 1-12) mentioned in connection with each of the 

% 

10 Op cit., Pt. n. pp. 16 ft. 

11 It is worth stating that Jayaswal subsequently ibid, p. 22 tones down 
his statement so far as to take the whole procedure to “symbolise the obtain- 
ment (sic) of the approval of the differentiated organs of Government" for the 
sacrificer’s consecration to kingship. 

12 ksatrtuya vH ctanyUhgani yasy,t t /.5 etini lejasvini bbavanti lailrastr/im 
tejasvi bbavati. 

13 etc wi rastresya pradiitarcb ale pailiithr/ih(yn eva rastrusy* pradatarnb 
yc pSiiatarab ta evasmai riUtram prny/scchtmtilristrismcva bbnv/sti. 
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ratnins, viz. that he (or she) assuredly is one of the Kings jewels 
(ratnas) and that it is for him (or her) that he is thereby conse¬ 
crated and him (or her) he makes his own faithful follower. 
According to the above view, then, the group of persons afore¬ 
said, viz. the priest, the queen, the officials and the class (or 
caste) representatives, are endowed with such high constitutional 
status as to deserve the epithets of ‘limbs of the ruling power' 
and bestowers of die kingdom. The object of the ceremony, 
accordingly, is to win for the King the allegiance of these im¬ 
portant personages. On the strength of this description of a 
mere sacrificial routine and in the absence of more concrete data, 
it would of course be improper to draw any definite conclusions 
about the actual constitutional powers exercised by the above 
persons in the Vcdic State . We may, however, point out how 
another Brahmana passage, quite independently of the sacri¬ 
ficial formula, corroborates the high constitutional position en¬ 
joyed at this period by some of the ratnins . We refer to PB. 3 
xix. i. 4 giving a list of eight viras (‘persons of distinction') 
among whom, as we are told, die King is consecrated and who 
sustain the kingdom. This list consists of the King’s brother, 
the King’s son, the purohila, the Chief Queen, die sitta, the 
gramani , die ksattr and the samgrabitr, of whom all but the first 
two are found also in the ratnin lists. 

Coming to individual names, we find that the Brahman 
priest occupies the first place in all die ratnin lists with the ex¬ 
ception of $B. t where the pHrohita (his equivalent) is given the 
second position. Of the dominant position occupied by this 
functionary, we have evidence in other Vedic texts, notably in 
AB., vm. 24-28. where in course of a long eulogy of the Puro - 
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bita's office he is called r/istragofa (‘protector of the kingdom’). 
It is, however, noticeable that in the SB. list the purohita comes 
after the senant, just as in the PB. list of v~tras above mentioned, 
he comes after the king’s brother and son. It, therefore, fol¬ 
lows that while the majority of priestly authorities agree in 
assigning the highest position in the Vcdic State to the repre¬ 
sentative of die holy power, others give this place to purely 
secular personages. The Vcdic State, then, even according to 
the views of the priestly authors themselves, was not uniformly 
dominated by the spiritual power. 

We now come to the Chief Queen and other Queens of 
lesser rank. Jayaswal 14 explains their inclusion in die ratnin 
list on “the principle of completing the spiritual self of the 
King-electwhich is expressed in the SB. formula of the sacri¬ 
fice's mounting the post along with his wife at the Vajapeya. 
In this view of the ease the Queen’s participation in the Rajasuya 
would be entirely assimilated to that of the wife at any other 
Srauta sacrifice. Not only, however, is the above description of 
the ratnitis decisive about the character of the ceremony as a State 
function, but MS. (rv. 3. 8), explaining the offering at the houses 
of the Mdhisi and the Pdrivrkti, definitely says diat he thereby 
makes them an object of subsistence among the subjects. 1 * 
Moreover the v'vras of PB., among whom the Chief Queen is in¬ 
cluded, arc expressly described as sustaining the kingdom. We 
have, therefore, no other choice than to accept the position that 
the Chief Queen and other queens occupied a high official status 


14 Op. cit., p. 16. 

15 imamevamam prajRbhya npajivatuytim karoti. 
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in the Vcdic State. It will be noticed that in all the lists the 
Chief Queen comes immediately after the Brahman priest and 
the rajanya (in SB. after the tenant, the purobita and the sacri- 
ficcr), while the queens of lesser rank come immediately there¬ 
after. 

Coming to the rajanya (prince or noble) who takes the 
second place in all the Black Yajus texts and the taksan 
(carpenter) and rathakara (chariot-maker) who are placed almost 
at the end in die MS. list, we have to state that they evi¬ 
dently stand for representatives of the corresponding classes (or 
castes). We may trace the political importance of these classes 
with some certainty as far back as AV. times. In AV. m. 5. 
6-7 skilled chariot-makers and smiths, rajans and rajakrts , sutas 
and gramanxs are expressly specified among the persons whom 
a King at his consecration desires to make his dependents (upastt). 
The rajans and rajakrts of this passage are probably represented 
by the rajanya of the ratnin lists, while the chariot-makers and 
smiths evidently have their representatives in the individual 
taksan and rathakara of the same list. While the high consti¬ 
tutional position of the rajanya docs not require any explanation, 
that of the two artisan classes is an index of the status assigned 
to industry in die Vcdic State. Whatever diat may be, we 
have in this particular ceremony of the Rajasuya an undoubted 
reference to the principle of representation of classes, of which 
we shall notice other examples in the sequel. We may probably 
detect in the substitution (which indeed is almost meaningless 
in the present context) of the sacrificer for the rajanya in the 
SB. list and inclusion of the taksan and rathakara in MS., 
a certain amount of priestly manipulation so as to limit in the 
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one place and to extend in the other the principle of political 
representation. 

We come now to the last group of ratnins consisting of 
specified officers of the royal court and household. As foe the 
tenant (commandcr-in-chicf) it will be observed that with the 
single exception of SB. which places him at the head of the 
list, all other texts agree in assigning him a position below the 
Brahman, the Rajanya and the Queen (of queens). With this 
we may compare the omission (strange as it may seem) of the 
tenant from the list of eight viras who according to PB sustain 
the kingdom and also from the group of persons to whom the 
sacrificial sword is successively passed round at a later stage of 
the Rajasuya ritual. Clearly, therefore, in the eyes of these 
authors the military branch of the administration held the sub¬ 
ordinate place in comparison with the civil. The Vedic State, 
according to this view, was the reverse of a Kfiegstaat. The 
suta and the gramant along with the ksattr are known from 
RV. and AV, times, unlike the samgrahitr and bhagadugha 
who are mentioned for the first time in the Yajtis Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas. That the sfuas and gramanis occupied a dis¬ 
tinctive position in the State from early times is proved by the 
AV. text above quoted, where they are included among the 
persons whom the newly consecrated King expressly desires to 
be made subject to him. In the reference to the individual suta, 
gramant and ocher officers of the ratnin list as also in the under¬ 
mentioned ceremony of the passing round of the sacrificial sword, 
we may probably detect a fresh application of the principle of 
representation in the Vedic polity. 1 ® 

16 According to Jaya*wal. (ap. at m , Pt. t. pp. 20-21) the ratnins were 
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Dcvasiibavtmsi 

The central ceremony of the Rajasuya, viz. the nbhisccantyn, 
begins with offerings co a number of deities, the so-called 
'Divine Quickcners’ (Eggeling) [otherwise translated as 'Gods 
that instigate the Gods (Keith)) ( Devasits ), and it ends with a 
game of dice. In the formula accompanying the clevasii obla¬ 
tions, which is common to all schools, 1 ' the gods Savitr, Agui, 
Soma, Rudra, Brhaspati, Indra, Varuna and the like, dignified 
with appropriate epithets, arc invoked co quicken the sacnficcr for 
various kinds of authority. In the Black Yajus cexcs !h the sacri- 
liccr immediately follows with the words:—- 

This kingdom hath verily been conferred’. 

"high functionaries of the state selected on the principle of class anti caste re¬ 
presentation" and corresponding to die rfykrtt (or kingmakers) of die AV. 
passage above cited. Now while the tabsart and die ralbakTini of die ratnin list 
were probably representatives of the barmanu anti rathakarns of the AV. text, 
dicy cannot be proved to have been State functionaries." The same objection 
evidendy applies to die Chief Queen and other queens included in the list of 
ratnins. Again, while die Purobita and the grimani were doubtless of the 
Brahnisnn anti Vaifya caste respectively, we have no indication of the caste to 
which the odicrs belonged. Furdicr we do not know on what grounds die 
akshvapA and goviba/ia evidently belonging to the lowest grade of officers arc 
styled 'High Functionaries. 1 Even admitting that die*? last two were Sudras. 
we cannot take their inclusion to signify, as Juyaswal does, a great coniotu* 
rional change, namely "the express recognition of die 5udra as a part of 
Society." Even in AV. we have passages (eg. xtx 3a. 8 anti Ibid 62) express¬ 
ing the desire to be dear to die Siidra as well as to die Aryn. Finally since 
•the AV. passage mentions rHjanah rajibartarah side by side widi siiuu ami 
grZm/tnh, it is difficult to understand how these officers could be said along with 
others, to be "die old rapbrts, the kingmakers." 

17 TS. 1. 8. 10; KS. xv. 5-8; MS. u 6. 6, VS. ix. 39-40; TD. 1. 7. 4; SB. 
v. 3 3. 3-12 etc. 

18 TS. 1. 8. 10; Ap. SS. xviii. tx. i-xo etc 
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Explaining the above ceremony, SB., V. 3. 3. 6 & 9 states inter aha that 
thereby Indra Jyescha leads him to I ait thy a (‘lordship’ or eminence) am) 
Vanina Dharinapati nukes him dbarmapatl (lord of die law). 

Concluding its explanation on the last point, SB. says, 

"That tnily is die supreme state (paramata in die original) wliere one is 
lord of die law, for whosover attains to the supreme state to him they come 
in matters of 

In the above extract it will be seen thac two specific forms 
(or aspects) of royal authority viz. JyaisCya and Paramata arc ex¬ 
pressly soughc to be derived in the White Yajus text from divine 
favour. The Black Yajus texts more directly derive the kingdom 
(1 rajya ) from the same source. .We find it therefore difficult to 
agree with the explanation of the foregoing formula given by 
Jayaswal in another context, 30 viz. that “the gods might give him 
virtues for national rule, but they could not give him kingship of 
the land”. Elsewhere, however, as we shall see later, the Yajus 
Samhita and Brahmana texts, explaining the Rajasuya ritual 
imply the kingship to be derived from non-divine sources and 
invoke for it protection by the subjects. 

In the passage of the SB. just quoted relating to Varuna 
Dharmapati, Jayaswal detects’’ the deliberate formulation of a 
new theory of legal administration. “The sacred formula," he 
says, “only contemplates the protection of the law as a necessary 
duty of the king, but the commentator takes it in the sense 

19 In the above Eggcling translates India Jyestha as ‘Indra the most 
excellent’ iitkl 'jyaisthya as excellence' or 'lordship/ Keidi translates Indra 
)ycsch 5 n.ini as 'Indra of the nobles.’ In the corresponding Up. SS. passage xvilt. 
12. 6 Calami translates jycs&nam as ’tiber die Anschnlichstcii.’ Dharmapati is 
translated by Eggeling as ’lord of die law' and by Keith as ‘lord of right.' 
ao Op. dt., Pr. 11; p. 04. 
at Op. dt.. Pc. n p. 23. 
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chat one of the chief features of a full-fledged State must be 
that the law is administered by the king or his officers. The 
old theory had been that the law of the community was ad¬ 
ministered by the community," It must, however, he remem¬ 
bered diac the Vedic king's control over tire administration of 
criminal justice has been traced back to R.V., and AV. passages 
mentioning spies (spasab) of Varuna and other deities. Probab¬ 
ly the SB. passage belongs to the developed stage of the Vedic 
polity when the King's Justice prevailed over all private 
jurisdictions. 

We may next notice die significance of the several forms 
of authority with which the sacrificer is sought to be invested in 
the above-mentioned formula of Invocation of the Divine Quick- 
eners. In TS,, I. 8. ro the priest prays that the sacrificer may be 
quickened amitraya mabate ksatraya mabate ddbipatyaya mabatc 
janarajyaya. Similarly MS. % n. 6.6, giving the mantra for the 
devasu oblations, invokes die gods to quicken him for asapatnam 
mabate ksatraya mabate janarajyaya. Slightly different from the 
above is the formula of VS. t ix. 40:—«*.—. 

asapatnam mabate ksatraya mabate jyaistbyaya mabate 

janarajyaya etc. 

The amitraya (‘for freedom from foes') of the first list is the 
same as asapatnam (‘without a rival’) of the other two, while 
jyatstbya of the third list is identical with die adhipatya of the 
first, both meaning 'lordship' or ‘over-lordship’. Jiina- 
rajya, common to all the three lists, is translated by Eggeling 
as 'man-rule' and by Keith as 'rule over the people'. We sug¬ 
gest it to mean 'rule over the whole folk’ as distinguished from 
’rule over the single tribe’. Vedic monarchy, then, at its 


33 
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highest was held to involve not only undisputed authority, but 
also the rule over a complex of tribes. 

In the same invocation formula the king is referred to as 
'the son (or descendant) of such a man and die son of such a 
woman' (yS. ix. 40, MS, u. 6. 6.), as ‘the descendant of 
such a man’ (TS., 1. 8. 10) and so forth. This illustrates one 
of the fundamental characteristics of the Vedic State, namely 
the human origin of kingship. The king is here described 
simply by the names of his parents, and not the slightest attempt 
is made on such a solemn occasion to trace back his ancestry co 
the gods. Not inconsistent with this view is the fact that 
elsewhere, as wc shall see later, SB. identifies die royal sacrificcr 
directly with Indra, or even declares him co be a visible form of 
Prajapati. 

In the concluding stage of the devasii offerings the priest 
presents the sacrificer co die assembled folk with the words: 

This is your King, ye (people): Soma is tho King of us Br 5 hmnnas\ aa 
The same formula is repeated in VS., x. 18 relating to die 
besprinkling of the sacnficer and with slight variants in TS. I. 
8. 12, KS. xv. 7, MS. n. 6. 9 connected with die ceremony of 
preparation of the sacred waters, these two ceremonies forming 
part of the later Rajasuya ritual. In this unequivocal assertion 
of the Brahmana’s independence of the earthly king, wc can pro¬ 
bably trace the .transference to the political sphere of diosc 
general ideas of social and religious pre-eminence of this class 
which arc frequently met with in the Yajus Samhitas, and die 
Brahmanas. It is, however, characteristic of the weak orgnnisa- 

22 The above verse occurs in VS. ix. 40. For 'people*' variant lorim nrc 
substituted in TS. 1. 8. 10, KS. xv 5-8: MS. 11. Ci (> 27; Till. 7. 4 etc. 
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cion of the Brabmanical order and not less of its mentality that 
the only corollary drawn by SB. from its explanation of the 
corresponding VS. text is the claim of immunity of the Brah- 
mana's property. 21 This claim is supported by several incidental 
references in the same Brahmana,** and it afterwards becomes a 
fundamental axiom of public finance in the Smrti-Arthasastra 
State. 

A very different interpretation of die above formula is given 
by Jayaswal in the work we have quoted so often.” "The 
King", he says, "is consecrated as King of the whole people 
including the Brahmins and the priest expresses this by calling 
him Soma." The explanation of the SB., "which marks the. 
last stage of the Brdbmana period", is "questionable", since it 
is "inconsistent widi the existence of the indicative ‘this’ (esbaj, 
the naming of the people or nation and the homage when the 
Brahnxm resigns his privilege in the person of the King.’ 
[Here follows the reference to VS., x. 28 to be noticed below]. 
Now the antithesis between vo (‘your’) or te ( y e ) an d asmak^m 
(‘our’) in the above formula, which is common to all schools, 
clearly establishes the claim of Soma’s sovereignty over Brahman- 
as independently of the king’s sovereignty. The naming of the 
people to which Jayasw'a! refers makes no difference, as they 
arc similarly contrasted wich che Brahmanas. The indepen- 

23 Cf. ibid. y. 4. z. 3:—“ Tin’s man, O ye people, is your king. Soma is 
the king of us Brahmanas!' Hr thereby causes everything here to be food 
for him (the king); die Bnihmnna alone he excepts; therefore the Bmlininna is 
not to he fed upon, for he lias Sotna for his king." 

24 Cf. ibid. xiii. 6. 2. 18; 7. 1. 13 etc stating that when the king gives all 
land to the priests, die gift does not cover die property of the Brnhmana. 

15 Op. cil.. pc. II,. pp. 31-33. 
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dcnce of the Brahmanas, however theoretical it might he, is 
hinted at in SB. in connection with a later Rajasuya ritual. 
We refer to its explanation of the mantra of the rathavimocaniya 
('unyoking of the chariot’) offerings. There we read that the 
sacrificcr's kingship is thereby rendered free (i.c. unopposed) 
over the ksatra (nobility) as well as the Vis (people)—a passage 
where one cannot fail to notice the striking omission of the 
Brahmana. As for the VS AB and other texts quoted by 
Jayaswal—the explanation of the late TS commentary by 
Bhatca Bhaskara does not appear in this connection to he of 
much account—their contrary statements about the subordina¬ 
tion of the Brahmanas to the King do not by themselves invali¬ 
date the clear reference in the formula of all the Ynjus Samhita 
schools. 

Preparation of waters for Consecration 

After the DevasZ oblations comes the ceremony of collec¬ 
tion of waters of various kinds (significantly called ‘bestowers of 
the kingdom’) for the purpose of the King’s consecration. 
Explaining the reference to different kinds of waters, SB (v. 3. 
4. 5 ff.) says inter alia that the King is thereby made the lord 
as well as the offspring of the people. a “ Again it says, 

'And so there is in his kingdom even one belonging to some other king¬ 
dom and even that man from another kingdom he absorbs.’ 27 

Here in the first place we are introduced to the conception of 
the king’s double relation to his people. This is based upon 
the two-fold principle of authority and of direct origin from the 
people. With the first and more characteristic principle we may 

26 ViSamewinametAt furtJm haro/i . Viiamevahtametad garhbam Laron. 

27 af>i ha vh‘syanyarAiifiyo restre bbavdlyaptinyarajtriyamavahardtc. 
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match SB., xi. 2. 7. 16 declaring chat Brahma and Ksatra are 
established upon the Vis, while the second has its parallel in 
ibid., xii. 7. 3. 8 stating that Ksatra is produced from out of the 
Vis. In the second place the reference to die absorption of men 
of some other kingdom probably hints at the practice, for which 
analogy is found in Anglo-Saxon history, of the King’s drawing 
upon foreign residents for his band of retainers. 

After the collection of the scored waters die priest offers 
oblations (called after Prthin Vainya “the first consecrated of 
men”) to twelve deities, namely, Agni, Indra, Varuna 
and so forth. SB., v. 3. 5. 3-9, in the course of its explanation 
of the corresponding formula {VS., x. 3), identifies Brhaspati 
and Soma with Brahma and Ksatra rcspectivdy and it says that 
the priest thereby sprinkles (endows) the sacrificcr with Brahma 
and Ksatra respectively. Here we have one of those numerous 
references to the influence of the spiritual and temporal powers 
in the Vedic State, which arc found in the Yajus Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas. 

After the Partba obladons just mentioned the sacrificer puts 
on various garments symbolising the development of an embryo 
till it reaches maturity. The priest then strings for him a bow, 
the symbol of his princely rank. Explaining this formula (VS,, 
X. 8), SB. v. 3. 5. 27 utters the dictum referred to elsewhere, 
namely that the sacrificcr is Indra in a two-fold way, both as a 
Ksatriya and as a sacrificcr. The same maxim is repeated in 
SB., v, 4. 3. 4 & 7 explaining a mantra (VS., x. 21)—where 
indeed the King calls himself Arjuna (an epithet of Indra)—used 
for the sacrificer's taking down the chariot from the stand and 
mounting the same at a later stage of the sacrifice. The Vedic 
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King, in other words, is identified with the typical Indo-Aryan 
deity not merely through die sacrifice, but by virtue of his very 
birth. 

The above ceremony is followed by a scries of formula* 
(the so-called 'Avid formulas') announcing the King to Agni, 
Indra, Pusan, Mitra, Varuna, Sky and Earth, Acliti. This 
formula is preceded in the White Yajus text (VS., X. 9) by the 
announcement of the sacrificer to mortals. In the Black Yajus 
texts (TS. t i. 8. i2, KS„ xv. 7. MS., u. 6. 9, TB., 1. 7. 
6. 7, Ap. SS., xviil. 12, 7 etc ) it is followed by his announce¬ 
ment by name and parentage and tribe (vis), and it ends with 
the formula mentioned elsewhere, namely that while the sacri¬ 
ficer is the King of the people concerned, Soma is the King of 
the Brahma nas. Explaining this formula with reference to Agni 
and Indra, SB., v. 3. 3. 32-33 identifies these deities with 
Brahma and Ksatra respectively, and it observes chat thereby 
Brahma and Ksatra approve of his consecration and approved by 
diem he is consecrated. Here we have one more refer¬ 
ence co the dominant influence of the two powers in the Vcdic 
State, of which we have spoken above. 

We have just observed that the Avid formulas of the Black 
Yajus texts refer to the sacrificer by the name of his tribe (* 9 “ 
This method of announcement is also adopted in the White 

Ap. $$. xyiti 12. 7 explains this point by a number of example: — 
athtiinam numb by u Fivedayatyesa vo bhnrtui rajcti\ 
esa vnb liHTtwo rije/i btturdvyum | 
cut wtb pancala rSjeti pabcal/tm | 
esa uitb kitrttpancali rijeti vil littrtijMncdl/iu\ 
esa vo jatiaia rajctyaiiyTm rajriab | 
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Yajus formula relating to the concluding stage of die Devasu 
oblations, to which reference has been made above. 39 It there¬ 
fore follows that the Vcdic State at the time of the formulation 
of the mantra was yet in the tribal stage. We have, however, 
a striking variant of the above formula in TS., 1. 8. 12 where 
we read that the King is notified ‘in this folk (vis), in this king¬ 
dom (rostra)', This would suggest that some of the Vcdic 
States at any rate had already emerged from the tribal to the 
territorial stage.**" 


Mounting of the Quarters 

At the close of the above ceremony the King figuratively 
mounts the four quarters and the zenith to symbolise his 
assumption of universal sovereignty. In the accompanying for¬ 
mula which is common to both Yajus schools, ,u the appropriate 
metres, chants, stomas, seasons (‘deities’ in the Black Yajus ritual) 
along with Brahma, Ksatra, Vi i and (instead of the Sudra) 
other objects, 31 are invoked successively to protect the sacrificer. 

29 So strongly was the tradition fixed in rite White Yajus ritual that 
K$S. xv. 4. X7 prescribes adherence to the tribal name on the ground that 
no rule is laid down regarding the name of the kingdom yasyasca fate raja 
bhavati delasyanavaslhiiatvat. 

29a In another remarkable passage (U. 3) TS. not only distinguishes between 
the tribal and territorial kingships but treats the latter as the completion of the 
former. Here we arc told that the king by partial performance of a rite attains 
the people (vis), but not the kingdom (rastra), while lie attains both by its 
full performance. 

30 VS. x. 10-14. 1. 8. 13, KS. XV. 7. MS. 11. 6. 10. 

31 Phata and Vareas (‘fruit’ and 'lustre') in VS., 'bala and ’varcas' (hose 
and lustre) in TS.. pusuim and pbaiam ('abundance' and 'fruit') in MS., 
pustam and varcas (‘abundance’ and ’lustre) in KS. 
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This ceremony, therefore, significantly symbolises the influence 
of the three higher castes in the Vcdic Polity. 33 

The besprinkling with the sacred waters 

In this ensuing ceremony the sacrificcr is sprinkled with 
holy water by four distinct persons, as the authorities add with 
priestly pedantry, from as many different kinds of wooden 
vessels. 

In the White Yajus ritual v. 3. 5. 11-14 and 4.2.2.) 

these persons are: —< 

Adhvarya (or parohita ), sva (king's kinsman or brother), 
mitrya-rajanya (friendly rajanya) and vaisya. 

In the Black Yajus ritual the persons mentioned arc:—• 

Adhvaryu, Rajanya , Vaisya and ]anya (T.B. 1. 7.8.7). 

Adhvarya, Brahman (or Ksatriya ), Vaisya and Janya miira 
(Ap. $S. xvm. 16. 1-5). 

Adhvarya, Brahman (or Ksatriya ), Vaisya and Janya mitra 
(Hir . cjnoted in Caland, Ap. $S. tr., p. 143). 

Brahman , Vaisya, Bhratrvya and Janya (Man. $S. quoted 
Caland, loc. cit.). 

32 JayaswaJ, (op. cit,, Pt. n. pp. 28-29 ami 29 n), taking pbala of the VS. 
text to stand for the 5 udra understands the above to convey *a point of the 
greatest constitutional importance', namely that 'the King is to be protected 
by the four estates of die realm*. Now apart from the risk of taking a fixed 
religious formula as the only criterion of concrete constitutional facts, the 
interpretation of pbala as Sudra is unsupported by any evidence. In fact the 
pairs 'fruit and lustre’ ‘abundance and fruit*, and the like (about which 
JayaswaJ is significantly silent) evidendy show that they belong to the same 
category. Again, we find repeatedly in the Yajus Samhira and Brahmana texts 
that the King is sought to be invested widi abundance, prosperity ami so 
forth. Finally, it is in complete accord with the spirit of these texts to 
cxdude the Sudra from all higher civil and religious rights. 
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Brahman, Vaisya, Bhratrvya and ]anya milra [MS. iv. 
4 ' *)• 

What is the constitutional significance of the above cere¬ 
mony? According to Dr. K. P. Jayaswal [Hindu Polity, Pt. 11, 
p. 25) “the Ahhisecaniya is two-fold, the first part is the sprink¬ 
ling of the waters by what may be described as different estates 
of the realm and the second is the theological anointing on the 
head by the priest just before the king-elect ascends the throne 
[asandt)." We are not concerned here with this ‘second part’ 
except simply to point out that in the White Yajus ritual [V.S., 
x. 25; S.B., v. 4. 3. 27) the ceremony consists in the priest’s 
drawing down the sacrificed two arms to the dish of curds 
placed on n tiger-skin with the following formula: — 

‘I draw you down, the arms of Indra, the doer of mighty 
deeds.’ 

In the Black Yajus ritual (Cf. TS I. 8. 15) the ceremony 
consists in the sacrificed putting his hands in the clotted curds 
for the All-Gods with the formula: —« 

‘By the precept of Mitra and Vanina, the directors, I yoke 
thee with the yoking of the sacrifice.’ 

There is then no question of the priest’s anointing the 
sacrificcr on the head in connection with the above ceremony. 

As regards 'the first part* which alone corresponds to the 
besprinkling ceremony we have described above, Jayaswal first 
remarks that in the White Yajus texts “the Sudra is absent and 
the kinsman seems to be a tautology.” He then observes that 
Janya of the T.B. list stands for the Sudra “in the sense of a 
man of the hostile tribe as in Ait. Br., vm. 26 and as originally 
he was.” But in the passage last quoted janyaniis equated not 


34 
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with the hostile tribes, but with the king's rivals who vie with 
and hate him (sapatna vai ilvisanto bbratrvya janyini in the 
original). Some of these rivals at any rate presumably were of 
Ksatriya caste In the next place Caiand (op. cit., p. 145) has 
shown by a comparison with the parallel texts of MS. and Alan. 

S. S. that janya mitra is the complete form of janya of the 7 . 11 . 
and that it means a friend from a foreign country (‘ein Freund 
aus der Fremde’). By the same comparison Caiand has proved 
the correct reading of die Ap. S.S. text to be janyo milram [in 
place of janyamitram and other variants given in Gnrbc’s edi¬ 
tion (Bib. Ind. cd. p. 66)]. 

It thus appears that die relevant texts do not support the 
case for the 5 udra*s participation in the besprinkling ceremony. 
As regards the part played by the persons actually mentioned, 
we may first refer to the dogmatic exposition of the texts them¬ 
selves. To begin with the White Yajus ritual, SB., v. 3-5. 
11-14, explaining die result (or the cause) of the besprinkling by 
the Brahman, one of the King's own and die friendly rajanya 
respectively, states that the sacrificer is thereby sprinkled (endow¬ 
ed) successively widi priestly dignity, with sustenance and with 
support. As for the Black Yajus ritual MS., rv. 4.2 declares the 
consequence of the ceremony to be that the sacrificer is endowed 
by the Brahman with priestly dignity, he acquires strength from 
the people, he wins vigour as well as food and the like from the 
rival, and he gains through the janya a friend. According to 

T. B., (1. 7 8.7) the Brahman endows him with priestly dignity, 
the Rajanya with vigour and food, the Vaisya with abundance 
and the lanya is the means of gaining him friends. Equating 
the King’s ‘own man’ and the friendly Rajanya of the SB. with 
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the Rdjanya — Ksatriya—JBhratrvya and with the [any a milra of 
other texts respectively and allowing for the occurrence of the 
A el Ij vary u (or Brahman) priest in all lists, we may estimate the 
significance of the besprinkling ceremony in the following way. 
In so far as the Adbvaryu and the Rajavya (or their equivalents) 
as well as the Vaisya arc concerned, they involve the participation 
of representatives of the three higher castes in the central cere¬ 
mony of the Vcdic coronation. This marks the closest approach 
to the principle of representation of Estates that the Vedic State 
ever attained. On the other hand the participation of the janya 
mitra (‘a friend from a foreign country') probably indicates the 
importance of the foreign ally for the Vedic State, thus antici¬ 
pating the siibrt of the stock list of seven limbs (saptahga) of 
the Arthasastra-Smrti polity of later times. We may sum up 
by saying that the besprinkling ceremony of die Rajasuya repre¬ 
sents, not as Jayaswa! thinks, the single principle of representa¬ 
tion of estates, but rather the combination of this principle with 
that of political alliances if the Vedic State. 

The sacrifice/s enthronement 

After the King -has descended from the chariot, he is cere¬ 
monially seated on a wooden throne, when the priest touches 
him on the chest with the following mantra « 

‘Varuna. of sure vows, hath set him down, 

In the waters, with keen insight, for lordship. 13 
Commenting on the above SB. boldly transfers the epithet 
(1 dhrtavrata ) of the god Varuna to the King as well as the learned 
Brahmana (srotriya), while it adds die remarkable words: — 

33 Sec TS. i. # 8. 16; VS. x. 27, SB. V. 4. 4 5. Dbrtavrau translated by 
Keith ns 'of sure vows’ is rendered by Eggeiing as 'upholder of the sacred law' 
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'That he should speak only what is right and do what is right, ol that lit¬ 
as well as the Srotnya is capable; for these two arc the upholders ol the sail til 
law among men. 84 

This passage, by attaching the notion of unrivalled moral 
greatness to the King along with the learned Bralmiann, marks 
a distinct phase in the evolution of Vedic kingship. The Vedic 
King, according to this view, is the embodiment of the moral 
law, being matched only by the learned Brahmnna. 

In the White Yajus ritual there takes place immediately 
afterwards the curious ceremony of the priests' silently striking 
the king with sticks on the back. Explaining this ceremony 
SB; v. 4, 4. 7 observes chat 3 * they thereby guide him safely 
over judicial punishment, whence the King is exempt from 
punishment. According to KSS. xv. 7. 6. the priest thereby 
cleanses him from sin, or else carries him beyond death. 30 The 
significance of this rite has been understood differently by 
scholars. According to Weber 37 it indicates the height of 
priestly authority. On the other hand Jayaswal, 3 * while charac¬ 
terising the explanation of SB. as "an amusing piece of euphe¬ 
mism" explains that the rod is "the symbolic sceptre of justice"; 

34 nisasida dhrtaurata iti dhrtavrato vai r 3 ja\ )ia va'esa sarvatmaiva vada- 
naya\ na sarvatmaiva kannanc | yadeva sadhu valet yal sadbn bury tit 
tasmai vi eta ca irotriyasca\ clan ha vai dvau manutyesu dbrlavral,in\ 
lasmadaba nisasatla dbrtavrala iti 

35 athainam prstbatastusnimeva dandairgbnanti\ ram dan dair gbnauto\ 
dandavadhamatinayami | tasmadrafa’dandy o yadenam dandavadbama- 
tinayanti. 

36 papmanam le'pakaumtfti tva vadbam tut yiimiti va. 

37 Ober den Rajatiiya, p. 63:—Dieses CctvninniVII iu fiir die 7.ur Zeit 
seiner Enrstchung gclrcndc uuhediiigtc prieMciliehe Hoheit charaktrristisch. 

3S Op. cit., Pl 11. p. 35. 
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hence the action conveys “the view of the sacred common law 
that the King was not above but under the law”. Now if we 
confine ourselves, as we must, to the interpretation of the 
Rrahmana and Sutra texts just quoted, we have to understand 
the above as a ceremony of die king's purification or acquisition of 
special privileges, not that of assertion of priestly domination. 
In the next place it seems doubtful how far the sigiiificance of 
tlanila as the symbol of justice—so well-known to the Smrti- 
Arthaiiistra policy—can be traced back to. the Vcdic times. 
What seems certain is that SB. indirectly supported by the 
fCSS, claims for the King the exceptional privilege of immunity 
from punishment—a claim which does not appear to be justi¬ 
fied by any other Vedic text and is afterwards definitely denied 
in the Smrti-Arthasastra Polity. 

While the King remains seated on the throne, there takes 
place according to all ritualistic schools an interesting dialogue 
between him and die assembled priest (or priests). Five times, 
according to the White Yajus ritual,die King addresses the 
Brahman priest as ‘O Brahman!' The latter replies as many 
times with words beginning with ‘0 Brahman' and followed 
in turn by the phrases, ‘Thou art Savitar, of true impulsion’, 
Thou art Varuna, of true power’, 'Thou art Indra, mighty 
through the people’, Thou art Rudra, the most kindly’. In 
the Black Yajus ritual as also in the ritual of other schools'" the 
King addresses the four chief priests (Adhvaryu, Brahman, 
Hotr. Udgatr) successively as O Brahman', only to be greeted 


39 VS. x. 28. SB v. 4. 4. o*t2. KSS. xv. 7. 8. 

40 TS. 1. 8. 16. TD. 1. 7. jo, xviij 18. 8-13. Cf. BSS. xu. 14. 
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in turn as' Thou. O King, art the Brahman priest, Thou art 
Savitr of true instigation’; Thou, 0 King, art the Brahman 
priest, Thou art Indra of true force’ ‘Thou O King art the Brah¬ 
man priest, Thou art Indra, the kindly . ‘Thou O King art the 
Brahman priest, Thou art Varuna of true rule'. According to 
Jayaswal 41 this signifies that “the Brahmin may not now be 
addressed by his privileged designation of superiority which is 
given to the King by the whole nation including the 
Brahmin": Thus "the sovereign and the popular representa¬ 
tive character of the King is pointed out." Now we may admit 
chat the above formulas involve for once (at least in theory) a 
clear renunciation of the Brahmana’s status in favour of the King 
as well as the King’s identification with certain leading deities 
of the Vedic pantheon. But we do not think chat the text 
warrants the quasi-legal and political conception of sovereignty. 
It only implies, according to our view, the foremost social status 
of the King in die Vedic State. With this may be compared the 
still more direct reference in SB. v. 4. 2. 7 explaining the Raju- 
suya ritual of the priests’ pouring the remainder of the consccra- 

rinkling 

ceremony. By this act we arc told the Brahmana is made an 
object of respect after the King. 

Tbe game of dice. 

In die next important ceremony, namely the King’s playing 
a game of dice, we find a striking difference between the 
White and Black Yajus rituals. According to the White Yajus 

41 Op. «!., P*. u. p. 37 and H* 1. 


tion water into the Brahmana’s vessel after the besp 
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texts' 42 the sacrificial sword is passed round successively from the 
adh vary n (or purobitd) ro the King, the King’s brother, the siita 
(or else the sthapati ), the grit man! and the tribesman (sajZta) to 
the accompaniment of a proper mantra. Then the Adhvaryu 
and the tribesman prepare the gaming ground with the sacri¬ 
ficial sword and the Adhvaryu wins for the King a cow staked 
by the tribesman. In the Black Yajus texts, J: ‘ on the other 
hand, the sacrificial sword is passed round in succession from die 
Brahman priest to the King, his dear son or friend, the purohita, 
the ratnins and so on to the aksdvdpa. After the aksdvdpa had 
marked the gaming ground a Brahman, ? Ksatriya, a Vaisya and 
a Sudra play for a cow. Finally the king invites with auspicious 
cpidiers die samgrabitr, the bhagadugba and the ksattr to be¬ 
come witnesses. 44 

In discussing the constitutional significance of the above 
ceremonies, we may begin by stating that they express, explicitly 
according to the White Yajus texts and implicitly according 
to those of the Black Yajus, the priesdy author's view of the 
proper gradation of official ranks in the Vcdic State. To begin 
with the former, $B. v. 4. 4. 15-19. explaining die initial cere¬ 
mony, says that the person passing round the sacrificial sword 


42 VS. x. 29, SB. v. 4. 4. 15-23. KSS. xv. 7. u-20. 

43 TS. j. 8. 16, TO. 1. 7 . 10. VSS. 111. 1. 1 45 Ap. SS xviu. 18. 14-18, 
ibid.. 19. 6-8. Pralibiu translated as ’his dear friend or son' by Keith. (TS. 
re p. 127 n 2) is rendered as 'dem ihm an niiplistcn srehenden Sohn' by 
Cnlnnd, (df>. SS. cr. p. 151). 

44 Upiidrastarab of /fj). SS. xvni. 19. 8. is tr. as ‘Zuichaucr’ by Caland. 
Tire auspicious epithets referred to arc wUoka ('far-famed one’) surnahgala 
('most prosperous one 1 ) and utyarUjau ('true king’) applied to die samgrahur, 
bhngadugha atjd hstiltf respectively. 
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makes the one to whom it is passed in each ease weaker than 
himself. In the ease of the Brahmana it adds a special Apologia 
to the effect that "indeed the King who is weaker than a 
Brahmana is stronger than his enemies." Summing up its ex¬ 
planation it says, "And as to why they mutually hand it on in 
this way, they do so lest there should be a confusion of classes 
and in order that (society) may be in the proper order." Accord¬ 
ing to this passage, therefore, the test of a good State and society 
is the subordination of the temporal to the spiritual power—a 
position which marks the extreme saccrdotalist view on this 
point. Of other persons in the list the superiority of the siita 
to the grimani is in accordance with their relative positions in 
the ratnm list to which reference has been made above. The 
equivalence of the sthapati ('chief judge’ or ‘governor’) to the 
suta is an interesting additional reference to the Vcdic adminis¬ 
trative organization. Lastly, the staking of a cow by a tribes¬ 
man and the king’s winning the .stake from him probably sym¬ 
bolises the assertion of the royal sacrificcr’s rule over the common 
freeman. Coming to the Black Yajus ritual, it is significant of the 
changed conception of gradation of official ranks that the puro- 
hita comes after the king and his dear son or friend. On the 
other hand it is remarkable that the purohita, like the Brahman 
in the ratnin lists, here also stands ahead of this class. The staking 
of a cow by the representatives of the four castes and the King’s 
taking three officials well-known ro the ratnin list as his wit¬ 
nesses, probably symbolises the solemn assertion of rule of the 
royal sacrificcr over every class of his subjects. 

In the formulas of ceremonies above mentioned beginning 
wirh the King’s enthronement and ending with the game of 
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dice, Jayaswal 1 ' traces a number of allusions co the king’s coro¬ 
nation-oath. “The King-elect,“ he says, “is unanimously re¬ 
garded to have taken (fie) a vow (Hhrtavratd) before he is seated 
on the throne. The vow, promise or oath is again alluded to in 
the 'iaitdriya Brab nutria (i. 7. 10 1-6), satynsava ‘of true sacri¬ 
fice', satyadbarma ‘of true conduct', satynnrtc varurutb 'Vanina 

is authority in truth and falsehood’, satyaraja ‘true King.'. 

The vow or engagement is not cited here. But it is given in the 
very Indra ceremony in the Aitareya Brabmana Now the 
phrase dbrlavrala of the mantra, which by die way, is pro¬ 
nounced after (not before) the King's sitting on the throne, is 
applied in all the texts quoted by Jayaswal" 1 to the god Vanina. 
The SB. alone transfers this epithet by a bold stroke co the King 
as well as the Srotriya, and it understands the phrase, as seated 
above, not in the constitutional sense of the King's observance 
of the coronation oath, but in the moral sense of the King's act¬ 
ing and speaking rightly. The phrases satyasava, satyadbarma, 
satyanjas. etc. arc applied, it is true, to the King not only (as 
Jayaswal says) in TB t but also in other texts of the Black Yajus 
Samhitas relating to the priests' address to the King! It is also 
true chat TB. 1. 7. to. 1-6 cited by Jayaswal explains the formula 
to mean that the King is thereby made Savitr satyasava, Indra 
saiyaujab and Varuna satyadbarma. In the same context TB. 
further says chat Varuna is satya and anrta and the priest 
thereby wins for the King both these attributes. But there is 
no warrant for taking the epithet satya of these passages (as also 

45 Op. cit. Pt. 11. pp. 27-28. 

46 VS. x. 27, TS. 1. 8. 1 6 TB. r. 7. to. 2, AB vnt. 18 ro which we may 
odd KS. xv. 8. MS. 11. 6 12 AB. vm. 13. 

35 
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of satyarajan applied to the Ksattr in another ceremony mentioned 
above) in die specific constitutional sense of the coronation-oath. 
Of the significance of the AB. passage quoted by Jayaswal in 
this connection we shall speak in another place. 

Before leaving our analysis of the Rajasuya ritual, we may 
pause to notice some points of constitutional importance arising 
from its exposition according to the Samaveda school. Explain¬ 
ing the use of appropriate chants at the consecration ceremony, 
PB. (xviil io. 8-9) says that thereby "he takes the priesthood 
(Brahma in the original) from the nobility (KsatraJ' and "there¬ 
fore the Brahmanas are able to punish in return their supporters 
(i.e. the nobles) ’. Again it says that thereby "he encompasses 
for him (i.e. the King) the people ( yis ) on both sides, the people 
will not retire from him (but serve him)". Ln these two extracts 
is embodied the priestly author's view of the Brahmana’s inde¬ 
pendence of the Ksatriya and of the subjection of the Vaisyas 
to the King. 

Royal Consecration in the Aitareya Brabmana—General remarks 

The AB. begins its distinctive account of royal consecra¬ 
tion with a few isolated notices of the component rites. First, as 
regards eligibility to the sacrifice we are told 47 that by 
virtue of the original creation of Prajapati, the Brahmana was 
made ‘the eater of oblations’ ( hutaela ). while the Rajanya, Vaisya 
and Sfidra were made 'those who do not cat the oblations’ 
(ahutacla). In the same context AB, mentions a legend to ex¬ 
plain how ’the sacrifice!- even now finds support in the holy 


47 vn. 19. 
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power and the Brahmanas,' while the Ksatriya sacrificer even 
now goes to the sacrifice only after shedding his distinctive 
weapons and assuming the form of the Brahmana. In the above 
passages we are presented with what may be called the Brail* 
mana's Divine Right to die privileges of sacrifice, so much so 
that even the Ksacriya can exercise his lights only in a Bralima- 
nical guise. The extreme view marked by the above text may 
lie contrasted with passages like SB. iv. 5. 2. 1 6 which by im¬ 
plication declares liocli the Brahmana and chc Ksacriya to be 
equally entitled to chc eating of oblations. 

Turning to chc next pome AB . (vn. 20) takes it for granted 
chat die Brahmana, the Rajanya or the Vaisya, before consecra¬ 
tion, begs die sacrificial ground ( cleuayajana ) from a Ksacriya. It 
accordingly takes up and answers the question, ‘Whom is die 
Ksacriya in such a ease to ask?' We may perhaps take it to 
point to the King's ownership of the unappropriated land, for 
which, however, we have hardly any other evidence in the Vcdic 
texts. 

We arc next introduced, in connection with libations for 
preventing the decay of sacrifices and gifts ( isupurtasya '-parijya- 
nib), to a parallel set of prayers to the gods Indra and Agni 
for favour of the holy and the lordly powers respectively. At 
the beginning and the conclusion of the sacrifice similarly we 
have prayers (AB. vn. 22) to the following effect: — 

'May the holy power guard me from the lordly power’. 
May the lordly power guard me from the holy power.’ tTa 
Explaining these prayers, AB. says that he who has recourse 
to the sacrifice has recourse ro the holy power, and the holy 

47a brahma mi hatred gopayatu . ha tram mi brahmano gopiyatn. 
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power thus delighted guards him from the lordly power. Again 
it says chat he who has recourse to the kingship lias recourse to 
the lordly power and the lordly power thus delighted guards him 
from the holy power. These passages, it will he observed, refer 
to what may be called the inherent antagonism of the temjx>ral 
and spiritual powers in die natural setting of a King partici¬ 
pating in an essentially Brahmanical ceremony. 

The above doctrine of the essential antagonism of the two 
powers is brought out sriil more forcibly in the ensuing cere¬ 
mony and its dogmatic exposition (AB. vn. 23-24). 1 he 

Ksatriya, we arc told, has before consecration India as his deity, 
along with the appropriate metre and stoma and is Rajauya in 
relationship. Because of his becoming a Brahman a after conse¬ 
cration Indra takes his power and the appropriate metre etc. 
his ocher qualities, saying, 'He is becoming other than we: he 
is becoming the holy power: he is joining the holy power.’ 
Hence the Ksatriva before consecration should offer a libation 
with prayer to Indra noc to cake his power and to the rest not 
to cake away his other qualities. After consecration a Ksatriya 
has Agni for his deity along with die appropriate metre and 
stoma and is the Brahman in relationship. Because of his assum¬ 
ing the Ksatriya character at the end, Agni cakes his brilliance 
and the corresponding metre etc. his other qualities. Hence 
after the final offering he should offer libations with prayer to 
Agni etc. not to take away his brilliance and other qualities. 

The immediately following exposition of other parts of the 
ritual accords with the Brahmanical monopoly of religious pri¬ 
vileges referred co above. Speaking of die mode of announce¬ 
ment of the consecration (cliksaya hvedanam) AB. vii. 25 rakes 
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it for granted that a consecrated Brahmana is announced under 
his own name. Taking up then the question ’how is one to 
announce the consecration of Ksatriya. ‘ it says that this should 
be done with the 7 irscy<t ('rsi descent’) of the King's forobita. 
Next with reference to the question ‘should the Ksatriya cat 
the sacrificial share’ (yajamdnabbagn), AB. (vn. 26) answers 
equally characteristically that this should be handed over to the 
Brahman priest who stands to the Ksatriya in the relation of the 
purobita t his half-self.'” These passages requiring the Ksatriya 
sacrificer to be represented by his Brahman priest reflect once 
more the doctrine that sacrifice is the monopoly of the 
Brahmana. 

The following explanation of the proper food of the King 
at the sacrifice is of considerable importance as embodying in a 
nutshell what was perhaps the normal aspect of the civil status 
of the Brahmana, Vaisya and Siidrn in the Vedic State. The 
Ksatriya sacrificer, we arc told (AB. vn. 27-34). should not take 
soma or curds or wartcr, the food of the Brahmanas, Vaisyas 
and Stidras respectively. For in that case there will be born in his 
offspring one like a Brahmana, Vaisya or Siidra and the second or 
third from him may become a Brahmana, Vaisya or Sudra. In 
explaining the evil consequences of this act the author mentions 
(vn. 29) what is doubtless the fullest and most remarkable sum¬ 
mary of the civil disabilities of the three castes. The Brahmana, 
according to him, is ‘an acceptor of gifts, a drinker (of soma), 
a seeker of livelihood, one to be moved at will’, the Vaisya is 
‘tributary to another, to be eaten by another, to be oppressed at 

48 purobitayauwanj va curd kirtriy/tsya ynd brahma rdbatmo bn va es,i 
ksatriyasya yai fwrohitah . 
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will' and lastly, the Sudra is 'the servant of another, to he re¬ 
moved at will, to be slain at will'. 4 " It follows from this des¬ 
cription that the Siidras formed the class of hereditary slaves 
without the right of personal security, while the Vaisyas not 
only bore the burden of taxation, but what is more remarkable, 
had little or no security of person and property. These state¬ 
ments find some support in the legends of creation of the four 
vurnas (TS. vn. i. i. 4-6, PB . vi. 1. 6-1 1) where we are cold that 
the Vaifya is to be eaten and the Sudra is dependent on others. 
What seems unique in the above passage is the relative absence 
of civil rights even of the Brahmanas. This is a striking re¬ 
minder of the limitations to which the authority of the Brah¬ 
mans with all his high pretentions was actually subject in the 
Vcdic State. 59 

The relations of the two powers arc again sec forth in 
course of the ensuing exposition ( AB . vm 1 ff.) of the rules re¬ 
lating to the sastras and stotras of the sacrifice. We arc here 
told chat ‘the holy power is prior to the lordly power’ and again 
that ‘on die holy power is established the lordly power, on the 
lordly power die holy power.’ 51 These passages reflect two 
aspects of the priestly author’s view regarding the mutual rela¬ 
tions of the spiritual and temporal powers in the Vedic State, 

4Q idiyy-dpayy -Hvasay't yathakamaprayapyab . anyasya balikntanyasy?' 

dyo yaihakamajyeyab . anyasyu presyab kamotlbapyo yalbakama- 

vadbyah. 

50 In connection with the above passages giving the classical statemeur 
of the status of the three castes in the Vedic State, we may well doubt whether 
it represents the views of die author for authors) of the AB. It is professedly 
a quotation from another teacher and ill-suits its present context which con 
templates die king’s status to be inferior to that of die Brnhamnna. 

51 brahma ni kbaln V*i hsatram pr/itisibiiam ksatre brahma. 
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centering around the superiority of the former and the inter¬ 
dependence of both. 


Punambbiseka 

It is at the end of these preliminary remarks on isolated 
points of doctrine and ritual that AB begins its description of 
the consecration ceremony proper. This ceremony has two 
forms both of which arc unknown to the other schools viz. 
Punarabbisekn (‘renewed consecration') and Aitulramababhiscka 
(The great consecration of Kings after Indra’s fashion'). 

• Beginning with the first-named sacrifice, AB. VUI. 5 men¬ 
tions successively the collection of materials, the mounting on 
the throne, the consecration with the sacred waters, the descent 
from the throne and so forth. In the formula the sacrificcr is 
said to mount the throne rajyayn samrajyaya bbaujyaya svit- 
rajynya vatrajyayti paramestbyaya rajyaya (a second time) mitba- 
rajyayacihipatyay.i svav/isyayatistbaya. Whatever . may be the 
precise significance of this string of eleven epithets, die passage 
involves at any rate the idea of an Imperial State as distinguished 
from a simple monarchy. We shall presently see how the same 
type of State is reflected in the course of exposition of die great 
consecration ceremony of Indra.” 

After descending from the throne the sacrificcr thrice utters 
the formula of salutation to Brahman (ndmo brabmAttc). 

52 Weber, (op. at. p. 112 n), after contrasting the series of epithets pled 
upon the king in the above extract with his exclusion from the soma drink, 
concludes from the double occurrence of riijyiya in the list that originally ic 
stood alone in the formula and all the other ten epithets were later additions. 
In this ease—the ceremony in iu primitive form would refer to a simple 
monarchy. 
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'Verily thus.' says the author, 'the lordly power falls under the 
holy power.' Were we have one more reference to the superio¬ 
rity of the spiritual to die temporal power, which seems to he 
the dominant note of the Vedic State according ro our authors. 

Mababbiseka of Indra 

Immediately after its description of the Punarabhiseka , 
AB . (viii. 12-23) introduces us to its account of the Great Gm- 
sccration of Indra by the gods in heaven and thac of the King 
by the priest on this earth. Common to both ceremonies arc 
the collection of materials, mounting the throne by the sacri- 
ficer, proclamation of the sacrifncer (by the All-Gods in heaven 
and by the King-makers on this earth), besprinkling of the 
sacrihccr and so forth. In the formula for mounting the throne 
(viii. 12 and 17) Indra and the King arc made to scatc that they 
arc mounting the same for samrajya bbaujya svarajya vairajya 
paramestbya rajya mabarajya etc. Similar strings of epithets are 
used in the formula used before and after the consecration (viii. 
13-r^, 18-19). connection with the formula (viii. 14 & 19) 
we may observe that the specific groups of dcicics are mentioned 
as consecrating Indra as well the King in the different quarters of 
the sky for as many forms of lordship. Thus we read that the 
Vasus in the East anoint him for samrajya, the Rudras in the 
South for bbaujya, the Adityas in die West for svarajya, the 
All-Gods in the North for vairajya, the Maruts and Angirascs 
in the upward quarter for paramestbya, and lastly the Sad by as . 
Aptyas in 'this firm middle’ for rajya etc. Explaining this for¬ 
mula with reference to Indra AB. further states that for this 
reason the Kings of the East, South, West. North and Middle 
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arc consecrated respectively for sdmrajya, bbaujya. svarajya, 
vairajya anti rajya and called by ihc corresponding titles. 
Although the reference to the upward quarter is obviously a 
piece of fiction, we have in above extract the fullest attempt at 
what may be called the regional classification of constitutions, 
that is found in the Vcdic literature. If we could distinguish 
the precise significance of the terms in question, we would have 
here an exhaustive account of the constitutions known to the 
Vcdic people.' 1 We may pause here to point out that AB., in 
introducing the Amdramababhiseka of Kings, claims it to ensure 
not only ‘superiority, pre-eminence and supremacy over all 
Kings’ but also the position of ‘sole,ruler' from the one end up 
to the further side of the earth bounded by the ocean.’ 44 In this 
remarkable passage we arc introduced to the conception of 
universal monarchy extending over the land up to its natural 
limits as well as that of paramount sovereignty. 

At the beginning of the Indra Consecration of die earthly 
King, as AB. VIII. 15 tells us, the priest proposes and the 
Ksatriya repeats with faith (sraddba) the text of a solemn oarh 
binding the latter under terrible moral sanctions to keep his 
trust by the former.* 5 According to Jayaswal ia the above con- 

53 For a similar example of regional classification of constitutions see VS. 
Xiv. 13 and xv. 10-14 where in the formula for construction of the fire altar, 
the cast, south, west and the zenith arc jcspectivciy called rruihui. viral, samrat, 
iv/trat and adhipali. 

54 sarvaim rijnim }rahtby<tm*tiiibdr» fiarantatim . prlbivydt samudra- 

paryantayi ckaral. 

55 The text of the oath proposed by the priest is as follows: — 

'From die night of my birth to that of my death, for the space between 
these two, my sacrifice and my gifts, my peace, my good deeds, my life and 
mine offspring mnycsr thou take, if l play thee false.’ 

56 Op. cit Pt II. pp. 27-aS. 

36 
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tains the text of the coronation-oath which is “simply alluded to 
and not repeated in other Brahmanas.” Now the phrases ytuli 
me drubyeb ('if thou dost play me false’) and yadi te druhycyam 
('if I play thee false’) uttered by the priest and the Ksatriya res¬ 
pectively, arc conclusive evidence of the fact that the beneficiary 
of the oath is not the body of subjects, but the individual priest. 
With this we may compare the similar, but more equitable 
mutual oath of King and priest in the royal consecration cere¬ 
mony of the Kausikasutra (xvn. 6. j ).* 1 

In the proclamation formula to which reference has been 
made above, among other titles applied to the divine and the 
human sacrificcr are mentioned 'eater of the people’ ( yisamaitd ), 
'protector of Brahman’ or of Brahmanas’ ( brabmano gopta in 
Indras case, brahmananam gopta in case of the King) and ‘pro¬ 
tector of dbarma' (dbarmasya gopta). The first title crystallises 
the Vedic author’s view of die Vaisya’s civil disabilities to which 
reference has been made above. In the -other two epithets we 
arc introduced to the two-fold function of the King,—the pro¬ 
tection of dbarma and Brahmanas —which becomes a common¬ 
place in the later Smrti-Arthasastra State. 

Vajapeya (The dunk of strength)—General remarks 

While the complex of sacrificial rices which we have ex¬ 
amined so far relates exclusively to the King, it is far otherwise 
with the ritual complex to which we now turn. $$.S. (xvi. iy. 

57 It is worth remarking that Weber (Ober den Vajapeya, p. 155 n) takes 
the above extract to be chni-actcmtic of the high pretentions of the priestly 
hierarchy, in as much as even the sole ruler of the earth bounded by the ocean 
has submissively to swear to be tme to his priest. 
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4). which has in this respect evidently preserved the original 
character of die. Vajapeya sacrifice, declares it to be open to the 
Brahmana, the Rajanya and the Vaisya. In .ill other ritual 
texts we arc told that it is open to die Brahmana and the Rajanya 
(or even only the RSjan)/" This deliberate exclusion of the 
Vaisya from one of the most important sacrifices illustrates one 
phase of the contrast Ixitwccn die Vaisya and the two upper 
castes in the Vcdic polity. It would seem that while the Brah¬ 
mana and the Ksatriya were entitled to die full exercise of reli¬ 
gious rights, there was a tendency to deprive the Vaisyas of the 
same. 

The objects of performing the Vajapeya are almost as 
varied as the classes who arc entitled to the same. xv. 1. 1. 
prescribes it for one desiring abundance of food. On the other 
hand SB. v. 1. 1. 13, comparing the Vajapeya with the Raja- 
suya, says that one attains the position of samrat by performing 
the former and that of rdjan by performance of the latter, the 
position of samrat being higher than that of rafan. Reversing 
this order TB. i, 7. 6 . 1 declares that Vajapeya is 

samratsava ('consecration to the position of samrat') and 
Rajasuya is varunasava (‘consecration to the universal sovereignty 
of Varan a’). According to A.SS. ix. 9. 1 Vajapeya should be 
performed by a King or a Brahmana desirous of lordship 
(adhipalya). Again in V.S.S. nt. x. 2. 47 we are told at the 

58 Cf. Ap. S.S. XVIII. I. 1.: —iaradi vkfipeyena yajeU brahmano rijanyo 
vardbl-kamah VSS. Xtu. 1. i.t —brahmano rijanyo us2 faradt vaja- 
peyena yajeta. More generally in IAS. Vtll, 11. !.:—yam bribmana 
ri finale a pnrasburv'tran sa vafipeyena yajeta. Directly excluding the 
Vnifya is KSS. Xiv. r.: uifipeyab iaradyavaiiyasya. 
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end that the performer of Vajapeya is called samrat. With 
these texts we may compare what the Yajus Samhlta and the 
Brahmana texts declare to be the result of performance of the 
besprinkling ceremony to be noticed below. In these extracts 
we once more come across the Vedic author s conception of the 
imperial State. 

While the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas arc alone accord¬ 
ing to most authorities eligible to the sacrifice, it is worth 
noticing that they arc sharply distinguished in the accompany¬ 
ing ritual. Again and again wc find different mantras laid down 
for these classes, the Brahmana addressing his prayer to Brhas¬ 
pati and the King to Indra/ 9 We find even the priestly 
Brhaspati with his heaven being distinguished from the warrior 
Indra and his heaven. 00 Illustrative of these differences is SB, 
v. i. t. n which justifies the eligibility of the Brahmana and 
the Rajanya by saying that it was performed by Brhaspati and 
Indra representing the two classes respectively.* 0 * These passages 
illustrate one of the fundamental features of the Vedic policy, 
namely the complete separation of the temporal and spiritual 
powers. 

Chariot-race 

Among the rites of the Vajapeya one of the most important 
is a chariot-race which is won by the sacrificer in a contest with 

59 CF. V-S*. ix. 10-12. SB. v. i. 5. 2-12 etc 

60 Weber, (op. cit, p. 15) note* that the Vaiiyas also had according 10 
SSS. 1 heir own tutelary gods (namely, the Maruts) and their heaven. 

60a “Now truly this is the Brahmana’> own sacrifice, in a % much as Brhnx* 
pati performed it. tor Brhaspati is the Brahman and die Briihmnnn is Ihc 
Brahman. And is also that of tlic Rnjunya in as much as Indra performed it. 
for Indra ij the ksnira and the Rajanya is the ksatra,” 
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sixteen other competitors. In the course of these rites a Rajanya 
shoots an arrow (or fixing the goal of the race. Explaining 
the rite $B. t (v i. 5. 14) says: — 

'Ami a* in w|iy u R&jauyA slioois he. ilic Rajanya. i$ most nunifotly of 
l’uiapjii ('tin* loul of irwuucV); lienee, while being one. he rales over many'. 

I his doctrine of the King's rule by virtue of his divinity 
is not characteristic of the Vedic State where the monarch, as 
we have shown above, is emphatically declared to be of human 
origin. 

Another rite connected with the chariot race illustrates the 
depressed state of the Vaisya to which we have referred above. 
In this ritual a Vaisya or a Rajanya, mounting one of the seven¬ 
teen chariots for the race, is made to exchange a cup of honey 
for one of stmt given by the priest. Explaining the ceremony 
both £/?., v. 1.5. 28 and 77 ?., 1. 5. 3. j declare that the 
priest thus imbues the sacrificer with truth and smites the 
Vaisya with untruth. 

Mourning the sacrificial post 

At the end of the chariot-racc the sacrificer and his wife 
mount the sacrificial pose, signifying their approach to the gods. 
In the accompanying formula which is common to both White 
and Black Yajus schools, they declare that they have come to 
heaven, have become Prajapati's children and have become im¬ 
mortal. 01 This pomes to the doctrine of the sacrificer s attaining 
the divinty by means of the sacrifice, which is so characteristic 
of the Yajus Samhita and the Brnhmana texes. 

61 VS. ix. 21. TS. 1 7. 9. MS, 1. 11. 3, KS. xiv. TU. 1. 3. 7. 5. AfSS. 
xviii . 5. 14. 
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After the sacrifice! is mounted on his post, lie is presented 
with salt by Vaisyas according to the White Yajus ritual/" 
Explaining this rite SB., v. 2. i. 17 states chat the Maruts re¬ 
presenting the Vis arc food—a maxim mentioned in an 
earlier passage (v, 1, 3. 3) with reference to the olfcring 
of the victim to the Maruts. In the Black Yajus ritual*' 1 the 
four chief priests present salt to the sacrificcr with an accom¬ 
panying formula. This of course implies the absence of any 
constitutional significance in die ceremony concerned. 

After the satrificcr has dismounted from his pose and is 
seated on the throne (according to SB.,) or at the time of dis¬ 
mounting (according to Af. SS., xvm. 5. 20), he is addressee! by 
the priest with a remarkable formula. In the VS., text (ix. 22) 
it runs as follows: — 

This is thy kingship, thou art the ruler, the ruling lord I Thou on firm 
and steadfast! Thee for die tilling, thee for peaceful dwelling, thee for 
thrift'.' 14 

Explaining this formula SB., v. 2. 1. 25 says that ‘thcrcbv 
he endows die sacrificcr with the royaJ power', “makes him the 
ruler’, “macs him firm and stcadkfast in this world', and “means 
to say, ‘Here I seat thee for die welfare of the people’. Quoting 
the above texts of the VS. and SB., JayaswaK' 1 takes them to sig¬ 
nify that die kingship depended upon “this sacred act of deliver¬ 
ing the trust’ and “not on any other principle such as that of 

(n SB. v. a. 17 etc. 

63 TS. t. 7. 9; MS. 1. 11. 3. Jp. SS. xvm. 5-6, however, requires the salt 
to be given by the (four) Vaiiyas or the four chief priests (See Caland’s tr.). 

64 iyttm le rdf yautisi yanntno d bravo'si d hat until) krsyai iva hem ay a tvii 
rayyai tva pojaya tv'a. 

65 Of. cit., pt. 11. p. 34. 
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succession or inheriranee”. In considering this view we may 
mention ac the outset chat the phrases 'for tilling' etc., while 
singularly inapplicable to the Brahmana sacrificcr, suit the King 
with peculiar aptness."" The above passage, then, evidently 
implies, as Jnyaswal thinks, that the Vcdic kingship was a trust. 
We may, however, observe that none of the other Yajus Sanihita 
. texts applies this formula to the Vajapeyn sacrificcr, although 
they use similar formulas in different contexts. eJ This may 
perhaps be taken to signify the limited extent to which the 
doctrine of trust was applied to the Vedic King. 

Besprinkling ceremony 

After some further ceremonies the priest besprinkles the 
sacrificcr who is seated on a black antelope skin. In the accom¬ 
panying formula die sacrificcr is said to be consecrated to the 
samrajya (supreme lordship) of Brhaspaci (VS., IX. 30 and SB.. 
v. 2. 2. 14), to those of Brhaspaci and Indra ( KS . xiv. 2. MS., 
1. 11. 4) or to those of Agni, Indra and Brhaspati ( 75 ., 1. 7. 10, 
TB I. 3. 8). According to SB., this means that the priest 
thereby makes him attain to the fellowship of Brhaspati and co¬ 
existence in his world. The priest winds up by acclaiming 
the sacrificer as 'All-ruler' and commending him to the protec¬ 
tion of the gods of whom he has become one (SB., v. 2. 2. 13). 
While the above extracts hint at the familiar doctrine of the 
King's attaining the divinity through the sacrifice, the mention 
of Brhaspati is of some significance. As Weber justly points 

(/) Cf. Weber, op. cit. p. 36. n 1. 

67 For tile use of similnr formulas at the ngnicAyttria ceremony sec TS. iv. 
3. 7 MS. 11. 8. 3, KS. X.vir. 3, A similnr formula is user! as the AdhvaryA puts 
the rope over the sacrificial horse at the Aiv<w\etiba (TS. vn 1. 11). 
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out,*'' the single reference to this god in the Madhyandma recen¬ 
sion ofc VS., which is not shared by the Kanva recension of the 
same Samhita as well as by all the other Samhicas, indicates the 
rcconstmccion ot the whole stuff in the special priestly sense. 

Conclusion 

Let us attempt, in conclusion, to sum up as far as possible . 
the leading characteristics of the Vcdic State as embodied in the 
ceremonies of royal and imperial consecration above described. 
In making this attempt it is well to remember that the above 
ceremonies with their accompanying formulas necessarily reflect 
the Vcdic polity only in some of its aspects and in the setting 
of a standardised (though not rigidly fixed) sacrificial routine. 

It muse, again, be admitted that the expositions of the rituals 
with their formulas, according to the different Vcdic schools 
and sub-schools, were strongly coloured with their characteristic 
beliefs and prejudices. In die absence of more concrete facts 
such as those of the Anglo-Saxon charters and laws, it is im¬ 
possible to judge how far die imperfect and one-sided picture 
drawn by our present authorities corresponds to the Vcdic State 
in its tme historical light. Subject to this important qualification 
the following conclusions may be drawn from our survey of the 
consecration ceremonies about chc nature of the Vcdic State: — 
(i) Monarchy was the type of constitution universally 
known to the Vcdic State. Of a regularly constituted Council 
of Nobles or Popular Assembly there is hardly any trace. 

68 Op. cit, p. 38:—“Die nllcinigc Ncnmmg dc« Brihaspnii in dor 
Madhyandina-Schulc dcr V*. iu eben inif ilcren speciell in printcHichern Sinnr 
gcluluiu- iiljcmrbcirung des gnnzrn Stoffes zuruckzufuhrcn." 
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(2) The monarchy was generally in the tribal stage. But 
territorial kingship had already emerged in some quarters. 
What is more, the texts refer to various forms of universal 
monarchy embracing a complex of trilxis and extending over the 
whole land up to its natural frontiers. 

(j) The king emphatically never claimed divine origin. 
On che other hand he could be held to have derived his autho¬ 
rity from the gods or even could be identified with them not 
merely through the sacrifice but by inherent right. Though 
the kingship could be regarded as a trust, there is no distinct 
trace of a coronation-oath. The king's office implied authority 
over the people, but the latter also could he declared as the source 
of kingship and seated as protecting the king. 

(4) The king was head of the civil and military adminis¬ 
tration, although some of his olHcers still held titles of members 
of his household. Already it was held that the king's justice 
prevailed over private jurisdictions and that he was exempt from 
judicial punishment. The protection of Dbarma and of 
Bralimanas was already recognized as one of che king’s functions. 

(5) Of the branches of administration the military as a 
rule was subordinated to the civil. Among the civil officers the 
purobita held the dominant position. The queens also had a 
constitutional status. The officers of the royal court and house¬ 
hold as well as the artisan classes held an equally conspicuous 
place in the constitution. There was a regular gradation of 
ranks from the king down to the meanest official. 

(6) The principle of political representation was applied 
not only to groups of officers, but also and above all to classes 
and sections of the people. 


37 
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(7) While the Sudra was of little account in the Vcdic 
State, the Brahman a, the Rajanya and the Vaisya were its com¬ 
ponent factors. In particular the Brnhmana and the Rajanya 
were regarded as the two ruling powers in the State. Not only 
were die provinces of these two powers sharply distinguished 
from each other, but between diem there was an inherent anta¬ 
gonism which, however, could be modified into intcr-dcpcn- 
dence, while the spiritual power at other times claimed superi¬ 
ority over the temporal power or vice versa. 

(8) The Sudra was practically without religious rights, 
while those of the Vaisya and even the Ksatriya tended to he 
restricted in favour of the Brahmanas. Again, jierhaps normally 
while the Sudra had no civil rights, those of the Vaisya were 
dependent upon the favour of others. The Brahmanas claimed 
to form a State w'ithin or rather beyond the State under the 
kingship of the divine Soma. But actually they only asserted 
(not always with success) the immunity of their person and 
property. 

(9) The Vcdic State was so inseparably associated with 
political alliances that a friendly ally took part in the actual hes- 
prinlcJing of the king* 

• ABBREVIATIONS 

RV. =Rgv«In 
AV. — Athnrva Veda 

TS. — Taictirlya Samhita 

VS. =V 5 ja«tncya Saqihirn 

MS. —Maiiriyani Samhita 

KS. ^Ka^linka Samhirii 

SB. s-Sntnpaihn Briilminna 

AS. — Aititrrya Brnhmana 

Tft. =Taittiriya Brahmom 
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I’ll. ' I’aikavitnia Brnhiiiana 

Ap. SS. - Apauanilw Srauta Sum 

ASS. nA<val 3 yana Srama Sutra 

HSS. Hntulhayuna Srauio Sutra 

KSS Katyayana Swum Sutra 

US. Laiyayana Srauu Sutra 

SSS, ftnkhftyana Srauta Sfiua 

VSS. —Viiriha Srauta Siiua 

\'*it m S. •• Valtiun Suita 

The translations from TS. t SB. $ AB. t PB. t and Af. SS. 
are reproduced from the respective versions of Keith (HOS. 
Vols. xviu-xix), Eggcling (SBE. Vols. xu, xxvi, xll xuv), 
Keith (HOS. Vol. xxv), Caland (Bib. Ind. ed.) and Caland 
(Konn. AK. van Wet. te Amsterdam ). 



PERIODS OF INDIAN HISTORY 

Without denying the essential unity of history, it is not 
only possible but desirable to divide it into well-marked chrono¬ 
logical periods. In the history of India three periods are often 
distinguished by the authors of text-books as well as advanced 
works. These arc characterised as Hindu, Muhammadan and 
British. There is about this scheme of division an air of delusive 
simplicity which is sufficient to recommend it to popular accept¬ 
ance. It seems to imply the three most important elements of 
the political life of India at the present time as successively ruling 
the destinies of the country in the past. And yet when it is 
subjected to a close scrutiny, it is found to be beset with special 
difficulties which preclude its acceptance for purposes of serious 
scudy. 

To begin with the so-called Hindu period of Indian His¬ 
tory, it is usualJy taken to extend from the earliest times to the 
Muhammadan conquest. Unfortunately the term Hindu, 
owing co the course of historical events, has a somewhat ambi¬ 
guous connotation. As is well-known, this term was not known 
to the Ancient Indians, but was coined from the river-name 
Sindhu by the Ancient Iranians from whom it was afterwards 
adopted by the Greeks, who passed it on to the Arabs and 
Persians. 1 In this original sense of the word, it stands for the 

i Thu* Vwlic Sanskrit Shuibn> Avc\tim Hindu. Old Persian Hi(n)du 
> Greek Indoi, and Arabic Hind. An exact parallel is found in the ease of 
Ancient Greece where this geographical name was given mure or less vaguely 
to the country by the Romans. ‘It was apparently derived by die Romans from 
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people or group of peoples occupying a certain definite area and 
possessing a distinctive type of culture. In popular parlance, 
however, and even in ollicial nomenclature in modern times, 
Hindu i\ held to Ik* .synonymous with a follower of the Brah- 
nianiat) religion and ‘Hindus* are distinguished as such from 
Buddhists ami (aim, not to speak of the adherents of alien faiths 
reaching the country in later limes. Now if we make use of die 
latter and jxipular sense of the term, it may properly be held to 
exclude those centuries during which Buddhism was the domi¬ 
nant religion. In fact we should confine its scope only to the 
subsequent centuries which were marked by the dominance of 
Brahmanical Hinduism. Such is the view of Mr. C. V. Vaidya 
who distinguishes’ 1 three periods in the early history of India, 
viz., ‘Aryan’ (c\ 4000 or 2000 B.C.-joo B.C.). ‘Aryo-Buddhist’ 
or ‘Buddhist’ (c. $00 B.C.-600 A.D.) and ‘Hindu’ (c. 600-1200 
or 1300 A.D.). It is unnecessary to expose the fallacy of this 
view which seeks to project into the past the narrow and limited 
connotation associated with the word ‘Hindu’ in later times. 
But it may well l>c taken to illustrate how owing to the ambi¬ 
guity inherent in the term in question, it is possible to restrict 
its application to a very limited period of the Ancient History 
of India. 

The difficulty is minimised, but not extinguished, when 
we understand the term Hindu in its wider original sense. It 
is a historical truism that the Hindu type of culture, like the 
Hellenic culture in classical antiquity, resulted from the fusion • 

the Illyri.im whu applied the' name of an Epirot tribe (Gracci) (0 all their 
southern neighbours' (Encyil. Britt. ».v. Greece). 

2 History of Mediaeval India, Vol. t, Preface, p. t. 
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of the intrusive Aryan and the indigenous non-Aryan elements. 
In India, naturally enough, owing to the larger size of the 
country, this blending of che two distinct cultures was a much 
slower and more difficult process than it was in Ancient Greece. 
In so far as rhe North (the territories between the Himalayas 
and che Vindhyas) is concerned, it must have practically 
commenced during die Brahmana period (c. 800-600 B.C?). 
Thus while the Rgveda , che oldest literary monument of the 
Indo-Aryans, takes us scarcely farther eastwards than the Jumna, 
the Brahmanas include 'Vidarbha* (Berar?) in the South and 
Magadha and Ahga in the Ease within their ken. In die tract 
to the south of the Vindhyas the diffusion of the Aryan culture 
came necessarily later. Thus the earliest references to the Panelya. 
Cola and Kerala kingdoms arc given by the grammarian Katya- 
yana (c. 400 B.C.), while his great predecessor Panini’s acquain¬ 
tance extends only to the Asmakas on the upper course of the 
Godavari. Allowing a century for che mingling of the Aryan 
and non-Aryan cultural elements, we arrive at c. 500 B.C., as 
the approximate date of the rise of Hindu culture in the North 
and 300 B..C. as the corresponding date for die South. It fol¬ 
lows from the above that the ‘Hindu period’ of Indian history 
strictly so-called may be traced back at the earliest to c. 500 B.C. 
in the North and c. 300 B.C. in che South. This of course 
makes the expression wholly inappropriate for the designation 
not only of the Palaeolithic, Neolithic and Chalcolithic, but also 
of the Eady Vcdic Ages. 

The above arguments find a striking corroboration in 
Vincent Smith’s standard text-book on the History of India. 
In this work the author divides the Early History of India into 
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three sections, viz. ‘Ancient India’ (from the earliest times to 
c. 322 R.C.), (2) ‘Hindu India’ (c. 322 B.C.—647 A.D.), and 
(3) ‘Mediaeval Hindu Kingdoms’ or ‘the Hindu period 
(c. 647-1200 or 1300 A.D.). Here, it will be observed, there is 
a frank recognition of the insufficiency of the term ‘Hindu period' 
to serve as a label for the Ancient history of India. But no 
attempt is made to substitute a more suitable title. Incidentally 
it may Ik remarked that no sufficient reasons exist for distin¬ 
guishing the second and die third sub-periods under the titles 
‘Hindu India’ and the ‘Hindu period respectively.’ 3 If this 
difference is made to rest on the incorporation of the Rajput 
ruling houses within the Hindu pale, which is the leading fact 
of the last sub-period, it may be urged that this was not a new 
phenomenon, blit was paralleled in the earlier period by the 
admission of Greeks, Scythians, Parthians, Kushans and others 
into the orthodox society. Equally unfortunate is the choice of 
the dace of accession of die Mauryas as the dividing-line between 
Ancient and Hindu India. For whatever might be the signi¬ 
ficance of the dynastic revolution which substituted the Mauryas 
for the Nandas, no one will claim for it that it was attended for 
the first time with the diffusion of Hindu culture throughout 
the country. 

Let us now turn to the second division of Indian History, 
the so-called ‘Muhammadan period.' With very few exceptions, 
modern authors have applied die term to the interval of nearly 
five centuries between die conquest of Northern India by the 

1 The designation 'The Hindu period' it also adopted by Jnreej Kennedy 
(Imperial Gazetteer. Vol. II, Chap, vm) for the period 650-1100 A.D. 
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Muslim Turks and the downfall of the Mughal empire.. I here 
are. however, strong and weighty reasons against the use of tin- 
term in the way suggested. The first difficulty arises from tin- 
wide and indefinite connotation of the term Muhammadan 
which is indifferently applied to Arabs. Turks and Afghans on 
the one side and converts from Hinduism on the other. Tlu- 
principal objection, hwever, is based on the fact chat it conveys 
an altogether erroneous impression of the period to which it in 
applied. It ignores the fact that during the centuries in question 
there existed side by side with the Muslim States munlx-rs of 
independent Hindu kingdoms in different parts of the country. 
Some of the Hindu dynasties attained such importance that they 
presented a formidable barrier against the advance of the Islamic 
power and not unoften carried their arms into the enemy's 
country. Such were die powerful dynasties of the Eastern 
Gangas of Kalinga and die Gajapatis of Orissa, who preserved die 
independence of the eastern coast far down into die middle of 
the sixteenth century. Such, again, were the ruling houses of 
Rajputana, and especially die Guliiiots of Mewar whose ex¬ 
ploits earned for them the title of Htndua Suraj , i.c. ‘the sun 
of the Hindus*. Such, lastly, was the empire of Vijayanagar 
which maintained for nearly three hundred years the line of 
the Tungabbadra and the Krishna against the assaults of die 
Muhammadan powers of the Deccan. Indeed there were cer¬ 
tain parts of the country, which, owing to the difficulties of 
their communications or their remoteness or some other cause, 
were never completely subdued by the arms of Islam. This was 
the ease with Assam and Nepal in the North, with the forest 
regions of die modern Central Provinces, Cliota Nagpur Plateau 
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and Orissa Feudatory States in the middle, with Travancorc 
and Cochin in the extreme South. 0 [ still greater significance 
is the fact that the Islamic power in India was not maintained 
through the centuries at a steady level, bu periodically suffered 
serious set-backs. In truth, we may distinguish in the history 
of this power two great |>eriods of advance alternating with two 
other periods of decline. The first period opens with the advent 
of the vigorous Houses of Ghazni and Ghor who won for Islam 
the dominion over the richest and most extensive pares of 
Northern India. It reaches its culmination in the reign of 
Muhammad bin Tughluc] whose empire at its greatest extent 
(r. *338-39) embraced twenty-four provinces extending from die 
Punjab to Mysore and the Coromandel coast. For more than 
two hundred years after this time the history of Muslim rule in 
India is, on the whole, written 111 decay. The mighty Sultanate 
of Delhi is broken up into fragments, while die invasion of the 
fierce 1 imur sucks the life-blood out of its last remnants. Mean¬ 
while the stage is cleared for the revival of the Rajput power in 
the North and the rise of the powerful empire of Vijayanagar in 
the Soudi. The second wave of Muslim advance breaks upon 
Northern India with the accession of Akbar, the real founder of 
the Mughal dynasty, in 1556. The advance thenceforth is on the 
whole steadily maintained till die* latter part of the reign of 
Aurangzib (c. 1700). “Under him the Mughal empire reached 
its greatest extent and the largest single State ever known to 
India from the dawn of history to the rise of the British power 
was formed. From Ghazni to Chatgaon, from Kashmir to the 
Karnatak, the continent of Lidia obeyed one sceptre and beyond 
this region in far off Ladak and Malabar the suzerainty of the 

38 
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same ruler was proclaimed from chc pulpit."'* From die closing 
years ofi Aurangzib’s reign onwards the Muhammadan power in 
Indians at a low ebb. Gradually the empire of the Great Mogul 
is dissolved into fragments, of which only die dominions of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad attain any degree of importance. I he 
devastating invasions of the Persian Nadir Shah and die Afghan 
Ahmad Shah Abdali not only drain the Mogul dominion of 
its last resources, but rob it of the province of die Punjab. The 
great province of Bengal, Behar and Orissa succumbs to the 
rising British power, while the adjoining State of Oudh is 
reduced co the position of its dependent ally. The heir of 
Aurangzib, driven from his capital, becomes for a time the 
pensionary of chc Company. Meanwhile die hardy and active 
Marathas, roused to a sense of their unity by the genius ol 
Shivaji break open their provincial barriers and spread dieir 
conquering hordes over the greater part of the country. Even 
the colossal disaster at Panipat fails to crippk: them for any 
length of time, and they remain die most formidable indige¬ 
nous power till they arc outwitted by die diplomacy of 
Wellesley and thwarted by die arms of Wellington and Lake. 

The foregoing arguments will make it clear that neither of 
the terms Hindu and Muhammadan is fit to serve as chc title 
of the great divisions of Indian History. The same objections 
do not apply to the term British period for reasons which are 
sufficiently obvious. It therefore behoves us to consider whether 
we can profitably substitute more suitable terms for those which 

4 Sir Jndunnth Sarkar, History of /litraiigzib . Vol. i, In trod. p. xi. Tim 
verdict, however, hardly doe* justice to the claim* of the Mauiy.i Empire under 
Atoka, which rivalled, if not exceeded, the extent of Aurnngxib't Empire. 
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we have been examining so Ear. Here we may apply the analogy 
of European History with its well-known divisions into 
Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern periods. There is a danger 
indeed in pressing the analogy too Ear. In Europe because of 
reasons into which we need not enter here, great movements 
have often modified the life of the people to its very core. But 
in India owing to the intense conservatism and passivity of the 
people and their imperviousness to all influences other than reli¬ 
gious, even the great historical events (apart froriu religious 
movements) have failed till lately to touch the inner springs of 
their thought and action. Noe without reason was invented 
the old adage of the ’Unchanging East'. Nevertheless from 
the point of view of the historian of India we can broadly dis¬ 
tinguish (as some have already done) the counterparts of the 
three main divisions of European History. Between Ancient 
and Medieval India the line of division has sometimes been 
drawn at the death of Harsa (c. 647 A.D.).* No sufficient 
reason exists for adopting this view, for the changes which 
followed the death of the great emperor—not excluding 
the rise of the Rajput dynasties and the regrouping of 
the States were not different in kind from the events of the 
earlier times. Equally inconclusive is the view 1, which makes 
the division between Ancient and Mediaeval India coincide 
with the rise of the Guptas. For the Gupta period, however, 

5 Gf. Uwasi Prasad, History of Mediaeval India, (Allahabad 19Z5). 
Mr. fames Kennedy ( Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vot. 11, Chap, vjn) gives the 
period 650-1200 A.C % the alternative title of the Mediaeval History of Northern 
Indio. 

6 Cf. Sir John Marshnll, (Guide to Sanebi, p. 7). F. J. Richards (Indian 
Antiquary, February. 1930). 
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eminent a role it may have played in the development of art 
and literature, cannot justly be regarded as the border-lme 
between two great periods of Indian History. In truth like the 
Periclean Age of Athenian History with which it has been aptly 
compared, its function was not to open a new epoch, but to 
bring to a completion the influences that had been maturing 
during the preceding centuries. Nor can we subscribe to the 
view, supported as it is by high authority. T which finds in the 
establishment of the Kushan dynasty the much soughc-for divi¬ 
sion between Ancient and Mediaeval India. For the Kushan 
empire in Northern India, however inspired by foreign influ¬ 
ences, did not differ in its essential features from the preceding 
Indian empires. Indeed it seems to us to be most convenient 
to draw the dividing line between the two periods in the last 
years of the 12th and the early years of the 13th centuries in 
Northern India and almost exactly a century later in the South. 
Then was founded for the first time an extensive Muhammadan 
empire in the country. Of the contrast between these two 
periods—the one preceding and the other following the 
Muhammadan conquest—it is easy to form an exaggerated 
opinion. For it must be remembered that the new rulers owing 
to the paucity of their numbers and their lack of administrative 
capacity left the work of civil administration at first largely to 
the Hindu princes and chiefs owning a more or less definite allc- 

7 C£. R.ipson, Ancient In A in, p. 147. This view is implicitly embodied 
m the scheme of chronological division adopted in the Cambridge History nf 
Indus which gives its first volume comprising tlm period 'from the earliest 
times to about the middle of the first century A.D.' the significant title of 
Ancient Indio. 
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giance to the paramount |x>wcr. Ic must also bo admitted that 
the famous system of administration which was built up later by 
the genius of Slier Shah and Akhar was anticipated in all its 
leading features by the best Hindu sovereigns of earlier times, 
liven llu* growth of vernacular literature which has been acclaim¬ 
ed by a well-known historian* as one of ’the gifts of the Muslim 
Age to India', was not an innovation, as it was paralleled earlier 
by die development of the Pali canonical and non-canonical 
literature of the Buddhists as well as the Ardha-Migadhi and 
Apabhrnmsa canonical works of the Jainas. Nevertheless the 
Muslim conquest, because of the new influences which it intro¬ 
duced into the country, may fitly be called the harbinger of a 
new Age. With it came not only a new and fiercely monothe¬ 
istic faith, but also new ideas of Government, new schools of 
jurisprudence, new languages and literatures with their canons 
of literary taste and models of style, new styles of architecture, 
a new code of social manners and new modes and fashions of 
living. Tlic.sc influences in course of time left a profound stamp 
upon the upper and educated classes of the Hindu population. 
Above all, the Muhammadan conquest brought a new factor 
into the complex mass of Indian humanity, a factor which 
owing to the inflexibility of its religious creed has retained to 
this day something of its exotic character. 

• We have selected the conquest of Shihabuddin Muhammad 
Ghori as a convenient landmark of the transition from Ancient 
to Mediaeval India. Like all great historical movements, how¬ 
ever, this was a slow process which was spread through several 

8 Sir jailunath Surkar, ludut through the riget. pp- 77-81- 
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centuries, les beginnings may be traced to the conquest ol 
Sindh (711*712 A.D.) by the Arabs, which drove a wedge of 
Muhammadan dominion into the country. I hen came in sue 
cession chc fall of the outworks of the Indian defence and the 
outposcs of Hindu civilization in the Afghan highlands, the 
conquest of Peshawar by the Amir Snbuktigin, and the destruc¬ 
tive inroads of his famous son Sultan Mahmud. Other signs of 
chc coming change were the corruption of Buddhism, the grow¬ 
ing rigidity of caste, chc neglect of the art of warfare one! the 
advance of monasticism. The victories of Shihabuddin carried 
forward, but did not complete, the transition from the Ancient 
to the Middle Ages. 

Turning to chc Modern period, we dunk we can most 
conveniently trace it from chc administration of the Marquis of 
Wellesley* (1798-1804). The transition from Mediaeval to 
Modern India, like that from the Ancient to the Middle Ages, 
extends over a long period of time. .Its beginnings may be 
carried back to Vasco dc Gama's discovery of the Cape route in 
1498, which for the first time brought a Wcst-Europcan power 
into direct contact with India. Among further steps leading to 
this movement may be mentioned the transfer of command of 
the Indian ocean from the Arabs to the Portuguese, the elimi¬ 
nation of the French from the Indian stage in the Carnatic wars, 


9 In his paper 'Periods in Indian History’ (Itullmi Antiquary, February, 
1930) to which reference has been made nbovc, Mr. F. J. Richards suggests 
1500 AC. when 'the Sultanates gave place to the Mughnls', as marking the 
transition from Mediaeval to Modern India. It is however difficult to accept 
this view since the advent of the MughaU did not bring in its train such 
fundamental changes ns to make it the starting-point of a new Age. 
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die conquests of Bengal by Clive, and the wars and alliances of 
Warren Hastings. Ii was, however, left to Wellesley to plan 
and carry our those feats of diplomacy and warfare that made 
the British the paramount power in India except the Punjab. 
In trying to discover the specific features of the Modern period, 
we must, again, beware of the risk of exaggeration. Tims the 
system of administrative organisation which is one of the crown¬ 
ing triumphs of British rule in this country, however, enriched 
and perfected by the lessons of modern wisdom and experience, 
lollows in the main the lines of the best administrations in the 
past, though we have in recent constitutional developments the 
promise of a more glorious future. And yet we muse admit that 
the advent of the British rule has introduced a number of 
momentous changes which make it the herald of a new age— 
the Modern period of Indian History. It has broken down 
die isolation of the country to an extent undreamt of before. 
'India has now been switched on to rhe main currents of the 
great moving world outside, and made to vibrate with every 
economic or cultural change there'."’ Within the limits of the 
country itself the Railway, the Telegraph and the printing press 
combined with the influences of a common administration and 
system of education have helped to break down provincial barriers 
and created for the first time a truly national consciousness. 
Above all the net-work of schools and colleges, which is one of 
the principal gifts of British rule, has helped to sow the seeds 
of western ideas broadcast among the keenest and most intelli¬ 
gent section of the people. These ideas have fructified in the 


to Sir Jnritinaili Sarkar. India through the Ages. p. 94. 
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intellectual Renaissance which has not only opened to India die 
stores of Western learning and restored to her much of her lost 
cultural heritage, but has quickened into a new activity almost 
every branch of the national life. 
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